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BEWARE OF THE CHOCOLATE OF CHIAPA 


By Duptey CosTELLo. 


I, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


A cenTuRY had passed since Hernando Cortes accomplished his daring 
march across the mountains and rivers which intersect the wide tract of 
country that lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of Honduras, 
and the civilisation of Europe was already widely spread over its surface, 
though it was more, perhaps, in externals than in reality : for altogether 
to infuse a new character into a people, demands more than the occupa- 
tion of a hundred years. 

The principle which Spain adopted at the very outset of her conquer- 
ing career on the American continent, was to subdue as much by Religion 
as by the Sword ; and the earliest efforts of the Christian missionaries, at 
the fe of whom was the excellent Las Casas, had been directed towards 
the voluntary conversion of the natives. The success which they met 
with was proportionate to their zeal, and long before the period to which 
we have referred, the mass of the Indian population in all the transatlan- 
tic provinces of Spain had renounced the worship of their forefathers, and 
boasted themselves as good Christians as any amongst the descendants of 
their conquerors, in whose veins the “sangre azul” was flowing. 

To a people accustomed, amidst many forms aud ceremonies, to bend 
the knee and burn incense before their idols, the substitution for their 
own of a faith like that of the Roman Catholic Church, was far less diffi- 
cult than it would have been had a simpler and severer doctrine called 
upon them to renounce the superstitions of their old religion. To trans- 
fer their allegiance from one visible object to another, was easy enough 
with the multitude: they might be slow to comprehend the mystical 
truths which their new teachers laboured to inculcate, but to do homage 
to a statue or a picture was little more than the extension of the prin- 
ciple on which they had formerly worshipped, and they yielded a ready 
assent to exhortations which, in their view of the case, merely required 
them to turn from the images of their two thousand fierce and sanguinary 
deities to adore those of the mild Virgin and a host of interceding Saints. 

Outwardly, then, the Indian converts became ardent devotees of 
the new faith, but it was very long before they forgot or ceased to be 
influenced by Pagan traditions and observances ; and it was not among 
the lightest of the toils of the Romish hierarchy to endeavour to eradicate 
those vestiges of the past. Neither was their ministration entirely free 
from care with respect to those of their flock who were Spanish or of 
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Spanish descent, for in a new clime they often claimed immunities and 
indulgences which in the old world they would never have attempted to 
prefer. A singular instance of the yest of conduct which prevailed in 
religious matters, at the time we are speaking of, is recorded in the annals 
of Chiapa ; and it is partly in illustration of its effects, and partly to show 
the mixed character of the religion of the Indian: Roman Catholics, that 
the following narrative has been put together. 


II. 


THE CHOCOLATE SCHISM. 


Ir was about the year 1626 that the episcopal sway in Chiapa, which 
had first been exercised by Bartholomew de las Casas, was placed in the 
hands of Bernardino de Salazar. He was a zealous churchman, austere 
in faith, and pure in morals, and, though not inaccessible to the prompt- 
ings of avarice, had been induced to accept the bishopric of this remote 
province, as much from his desire to maintain the Romish ceremonial in 
all the strictness of its forms, as to benefit by the large revenues of the 
see. By temperament he was cold and betaine and the school in which 
he had been trained, at. the feet of the Dominicans, had not taught him 
the greater value of persuasion over compulsion. He chose to govern by 
the exercise of his authority, rather than trust to the efficacy of entreaty ; 
the strict letter of the law was the rule which he took to guide him, and 
they who swerved from the path of duty while under his control, were 
never reclaimed by gentle expedients. 

On the day of the great festival of Chiapa, which was celebrated in 
honour of Nuestra Senora de la Pefia, Bernardino de Salazar presided at 
the high mass which was performed in the cathedral of that city. It was 
the first occasion on which the bishop had officiated in his diocese, and 
with a vigilant eye he watched every movement of his congregation. 
For a time everything went on exactly as he could have wished ; the 
genuflections were made at the right moment, at the appointed signal 
heads were bowed and hands lifted in token of attentive worship, and all 
the forms of devotion were ceremoniously observed ; but at the expiration 
of about half an hour a sudden change came over the scene. 

It was during a period of almost total silence, when the loud organ had 
ceased to peal, when the voices of the choristers were hushed, when the 
golden bell no longer tinkled, and the words of the ministering priest 
ascended only in a faint whisper, that a strange and unusual noise at- 
tracted the bishop's attention. It was like the pattering of feet, the rust- 
ling of garments, the clashing and clinking of metal, and with it there 
spread through the cathedral an odour very different from frankincense. 
The bishop, from the high altar where he knelt, threw a searching glance 
along the nave of the cathedral, aud to his horror and dismay perceived 
approaching through every portal a host of female servants, bearing in 
their hands small silver trays, on which were cups of filagree and china, 
and tall silver vessels steaming with some fragrant beverage. Astonish- 
ment prevented him from speaking, but he rose to his feet that he might 
better observe what this strange incursion signified. 

The girls, as they entered, spread themselves through the sacred edifice, 
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each directing her footsteps to where her mistress was kneeling; and on 
their approach the ladies got up and, with looks of great satisfaction, laid 
by their books of Offices and Orisons, seated themselves quietly in their 
chairs, and prepared in the most comfortable manner to enjoy their cho- 
colate and sweetmeats. 

The bishop stood aghast; he could not believe his eyes, but thought 
his senses had left him, or that some hideous spell had been wrought by 
the Evil One. He had come to a land in which Paganism still lingered, 
and he was not amongst the churchmen of his time who had freed them- 
selves from the trammels of superstition. The Pagan deities were, in his 
eyes, the yet unexpelled Devil and his bad angels, and for a while he was 
under the impression that, like the possessed herd of swine, they had en- 
tered into his whole congregation. 

But whatever the nature of the possession, it had no effect in distorting 
or disfiguring the countenances of the ladies, who, smiling and conversing 
in the most complacent manner, continued to sip their chocolate and 
munch their sweetmeats with as much ease as if, instead of being in the 
body of the cathedral and in the midst of divine worship, they were enjoy- 
ing themselves in the patios of their own houses. Nor was the interrup- 
tion apparently heeded by the officiating clergy; with their breviaries 
before them, they still continued in prayer, though now and then a clerical 
head was turned, and an expression depicted on clerical features, which 
savoured rather of a desire to join in the refection than prevent its con- 
tinuance. 

The bishop mused within himself as to the course he ought to take to 
suppress so scandalous a desecration of the rites of the Church ; had he 
obeyed his first impulse, it would have been to have instantly driven forth 
the offenders, but he reflected that this would have at once deprived him 
of more than half of his congregation, and he resolved, therefore, to abide 
the issue of the scene and afterwards take such measures as should pre- 
vent its recurrence. 

By the time he had arrived at this conclusion, the ladies had finished 
their chocolate—the cups were replaced on the salvers of the attendants, 
who retired as they had entered—the fair devotees again became devout, 
fell on their knees, took up their Offices, crossed their breasts and fore- 
heads with great fervour, and, perfectly refreshed by the agreeable inter- 
lude, resumed their prayers at the point where tney had left off, and raised 
their voices in most appropriate unison with those of the priests, who thus 
chanted the Canticle of Lent : 

Audi, benigne conditor, 
Nostras preces cum fletibus, 
In hoc sacro jejunio, 

Fusas quadragenario. 
Scrutator alme cordium, 
Infirma tu scis virium. 

Ad te reversis exhibe 
Remissionis gratiam. 


The Mass then proceeded as it had begun, with due reverence and 


solemnity, and out of the number present there was only one who enter- 
tained the opinion that it had been conducted throughout in the most 


orthodox way possible. 
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That one, however, was the bishop, who, after he had preached a most 
ifying sermon on the especial subjection of all good Christians to the 
of Mother Church—(a sermon which he had been engaged in 
composing all the way from Spain to Mexico, and whose efficacy the con- 
tretems he had witnessed only served to improve)—took advantage of 
the occasion, before he pronounced his Benediction, to address the faithful 
multitude on the subject that so engrossed his thoughts. 

Bernardino de om ani had eloquence, and was, moreover, vastly indig- 
nant, not only at the profanation of the cathedral, but at the outrage on 
his known austerity, which he looked upon as an open act of rebellion 
against his authority ; the terms, therefore, in which he denounced this 
great scandal, were of unmeasured severity ; he reproached his congrega- 
tion with lusting after the flesh-pots of Egypt, with making unto them- 
selves belly-gods, with offering unclean sacrifices ; and, exhibiting the sin- 
fulness of the act that had been committed, exhorted his hearers to two- 
fold abstinence and double mortification, and concluded by expressing his 
hope that it would be enough for him to have pointed out the abyss on 
the brink of which the uple of Chiapa were standing, more dangerous 
to their eternal welfare than were to their worldly safety the fiery moun- 
tains that rose in the midst of their land. 

Like the whirring of a thousand wings, when a flight of birds is sud- 
denly set in motion, arose the loud whispers of the ladies of Chiapa as 
they huddled together at the close of this address, and betrayed an astonish- 
ment scarcely Jess than the bishop himself had exhibited when the High 
Mass was interrupted; and as they flocked out of the cathedral, the 
whispers, rising into shrill exclamations, proclaimed that their astonish- 
ment, also, had deepened into indignation. 

Assembled in groups of four or five, now moving rapidly onwards and 
all talking together, now pausing for the expression of some individual 
opinion more forcible than the rest, the ladies of Chiapa gave vent to 
the feelings which the bishop’s denunciation had excited. 

“* Ave Maria purissima!” exclaimed Dona Jacinta Valdez. 

“Concebida sin pecado!” chimed in the devout but irritated listeners. 

“ Holy Virgin!” continued Doiia Jacinta—she was a toothless old 
lady, who almost lived upon the condemned beverage—“ heard any one 
ever the like! Not take a simple cup, or an innocent dulce, to recruit 
exhausted nature during Mass—High Mass, too—which always gives me 
@ pain in my back that lasts for a week,—the idea is too dreadful to 
think of !” 

“It is an impiety,” earnestly vociferated Dofia Magdalena de Morales, 
a tall, pale, handsome young woman, whose eyes flashed fire as she 
spoke—‘“a manifest impiety! What is to become of our souls if we are 
not able to sustain our bodies? Reproach us with hankering after dain- 
ties—we, who ask for no more than a bare zicara of chocolate, which 
never yet has been denied us, and”—kindling as she went on—“ Santis- 
sima Madre, never shall be!” 

** Never !” cried half a dozen voices in chorus. 

“It is our right,” continued Dojfia Magdalene, “no less than our 
necessity. The late holy bishop, Don Melchior de Velasco, never dreamt 
of interfering with our privilege.” 

“ He knew the nature of the climate and the weakness of our stomachs,” 
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observed Dojia Caterina de Mendez, a stout lady of fifty, whose size im- 
plied anything but weakness, and whose appetite no climate could have 
affected. ‘“ He was a good man, and fond of chocolate ; may his portion 
be with the Saints !” 

‘¢ Domine exaudi!” piously exclaimed the rest of the ladies. 

**T have seen him take a cup himself,” mumbled Dojia Jacinta, “ and 
where could we look for a better example ?” 

“* Where indeed ?” screamed the chorus. 

“ Nothing shall ever make me submit to this tyranny,” pursued Dofia 
Magdalena. ‘Are we not old Christians—have we not blue blood— 
do we not go to mass regularly—are we not constant at confession ? 
Shall we be treated like Jews, and Moors, and vile Indians ?—no! Don 
Bernardino de Salazar will think twice of it before he attempts to invade 
our fueros, If he persists, let him look to himself !” 

And as she said this, the haughty beauty clenched her little hand, and 

a her pale lips, with an expression of countenance that threatened 
deadly vengeance. 
Not less violent and clamorous were her companions; and before they 
parted for their respective homes, each had registered a vow of oppo- 
sition to the “ wicked encroachment”—as they termed it—of the Bishop 
of Chiapa. 


Il. 
HOW THE BISHOP EXCOMMUNIOATED THE LADIES OF CHIAPA. 


On his part, Don Bernardino de Salazar was equally determined to 
put down the irregularity which had so much Teckel him. He sum- 
moned a chapter of his clergy, and having, with great seriousness, in- 
veighed against the abuse which the laxity of former rule had permitted 
to grow into a custom, gave strict injunctions to them to visit their 
parishioners, and make known the firmness of his resolve to prohibit the 
practice in which they had hitherto indulged. 

The priests accepted their mission with no very trustful reliance on its 
success, for they knew the nature of their Spanish countrywomen ; nor 
were they surprised at its result. At every ¢ertulia in Chiapa the 
chocolate question had been discussed, and not a dissentient voice was 
heard when open resistance was declared to the bishop’s arbitrary decree. 
It was in vain that the ecclesiastical supremacy of the prelate was ad- 
verted to; in vain that the sinfulness of disobedience was pointed out ; 
in vain that the spiritual risk which the fair offenders incurred was 
hinted at: no argument had any weight. Chocolate, they said, was one 
of the gifts of God to the country in which they dwelt ; chocolate was 
necessary to their very existence; and wherever they wanted it—in 
church or field, at High Mass, or at the Juego de Caiias—chocolate they 
would have. ’ 

It might have been supposed, from the scene which we have described, 
that the chocolate question affected the ladies only but this was not the 
case. Whether the sway of the Basquifia—which we call petticoat- 
government—was more potent in Chiapa than in Old Spain, or whether 
the Chiapanas believed themselves aggrieved by this attack on the com- 
forts of their wives, is not exactly upon record ; but, however influenced, 
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the fact remained the same—the ladies were in insurrection against the 
per their liege lords supported them. 
en this manifestation of feeling was reported to Don Bernardino 
by his emissaries, he made little account of it. It was natural, he said, 
the women should be vexed at the prospect of being deprived of 
their aecustomed luxury; but that they-should really intend to act in 
defiance of his will, was an a ity too great for him to imagine. It 
might make him personally u » he added; but he was prepared 
for that, having in view so great a good as the eternal welfare which 
their conduet had so nearly imperilled. He trusted in the Holy Virgin and 
the good Saint Dominick to bring his refractory floek into the right path, 
and to them he should pray for assistance, believing that by the following 
Sunday this stubbornness of heart would be wholly turned. 

The bishop was mistaken. Sunday came: the customary crowd of 
devotees thronged the cathedral, and, as on the first occasion, paid a 
beseeming reverence to the Church’s forms, until the moment of “ stomach 
weakness” arrived. Then again was heard the pattering of feet, the 

ing of garments, the clattering of the chocolate-cups, and all the 

isy developments of the prohibited breakfast—more noisy and more 

demonstrative than before, for it was not now a simple act of refection, 
but the assertion of a principle. 

The bishop did not wait, this time, either for the conclusion of the 
meal or the close of the service, but rising in anger, commanded, in a 
voice of thunder, that the profanity should cease. 

He thundered to no purpose. The dauntless Chiapanas were unmoved. 
Whatever might be the bishop’s religion, theirs was identified with 
chocolate. ‘Chureh and Chocolate” was their war-ery, and the war, if 
forced upon them, would be a guerra @ da cuchilla ; though the cuehara 
(the spoon), thought one of their party, might haply prove as dangerous 
as the knife. They accordingly went on sipping their chocolate, and the 
bishop, finding all remonstrance fruitless, put an end to the serviee by 
abruptly dismissing the congregation, who retired amid the greatest din 
no a the ladies flattering themselves that they had gained 
t : 

It as their turn now to be undeceived. 

* Bernardino de Salazar, steady to every purpose, was inflexible in 
matters of discipline. He had been outraged in every point of view—in 
his personal attributes and in the high office which he held ; and through 
these the Church herself had been insulted. To vindicate her position 
and his own, he took a decisive step. It was nothing less than the pub- 
lication of a sentence of excommunication against all who should dare in 
future to eat or drink during divine service; and this sentence was, on 
the following morning, affixed, with the bishop’s own signature, to the 
doors of all the churches in the city. 

Great was the consternation of the people of Chiapa, who, in spite of 
their rebellious inclinations, held the spiritual weapons of Rome im too 
much awe not to tremble at the severity of the edict. Even the actual 
offenders, who had so openly braved the bishop’s authority, were stunned 
by'the force of the blow. That they should incur the penalty of excom- 


munication had never once entered their minds. While this last resource 
of priestly power continued unappealed to, it had only excited a vague 
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prehension; but when it was brought to bear directly upon themselves, 
its reality became terrible. Nevertheless, the fair clocolate-drinkers 
were by no means disposed to yield even to this formidable summons. 
They protested that if they might not eat and drink in chureh, as they 
had ‘been accustomed to do, they could not continue in it to hear what 
they were bound to; and summoning their father-confessors, and such of 
the clergy as they were most connected with, the chiefs of the party sent 
messages to Don Bernardino, praying him to revoke the sentenee of 
excommunication so heavily laid on them. 

These emissaries performed their mission zealously, for there were 
many ties that bound them to the ladies of Chiapa, and said everything 
that could be thought of on behalf of their clients; alleging the custom 
of the country, the weakness of the sex whom the excommunication most 
concerned—also the weakness of their stomachs—and representing the 
many inconveniences which might arise if so violent a measure were 
persisted in. But none of these reasons moved the bishop, who made 
answer that he preferred the honour of Ged and of His House before his 
own life, and the emissaries returned dejectedly to their employers. 

But it was not ina spirit of submission that the news of Don Bernar- 
dino’s resolution was received. ‘The rage of the ladies became coneen- 
trated on the prelate, and loud and bitter were the imprecations which 
they poured on his head; nor did they stop here, but in defiance of the 
Church’s anathema, still thronged to the cathedral, and still persisted in 
their previous courses. On this, the bishop attempted to enforee obedi- 
ence by the aid of ‘the secular arm; but so strenuous was the resistance 
offered, that even swords were drawn, and blood spilt, within the sacred 
edifice, before he could accomplish his purpose. 

When, however, the ladies found that a scene of tumult, endangering 
life, must be the consequence of a repetition of their act, they came to 
the determination, not of forsaking their chocolate—they would rather 
have lost their lives than that—but of withdrawing altogether from 
attendance at the cathedral, and betaking themselves to the cloister- 
churches of Chiapa, whose ministrants were nuns and friars, and who 
were not disposed to disturb the inclinations of the new comers. 

The bishop might have borne the loss of his flock with comparative 
equanimity ; but there was something that touched him more nearly than’ 
the departure of his congregation. The revenues of his see mainly 
arose from the offerings made at baptisms, confirmations, marriages, and 
other religious ceremonies; and these offerings had usually been of a 
very costly kind, the people of Chiapa being wealthy, and proud of an 
occasion to display their riches. Even the poor Indians were not behind- 
hand in their gifts, but made it a point of honour to present the heaviest 
wax candles that were manufactured, stuck all about with silver reals, 
and decorated with ribbons. The opulent citizens and magnates of 
Chiapa gave vessels of, gold and silver, rich silks and velvets, magnificent 
candlesticks, embroidered altar-cloths, vestments of expensive lace, and 
also large sums of money. 

But when the Chiapanas changed the scene of their devotions, they 
also changed the objects of their religious bounty, and the eloister- 
churches grew rich at the expense of the cathedral. Don Bernardino 
could not stand’this; and resorting to his old armoury, fulminated an- 
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other excommunication against the recusants, by which he sought to 
compel the whole of the inhabitants of Chiapa to attend service at the 
cathedral. 

This step was met by the ladies, who fought their battle gallantly, and 
contested every inch und, by a plea of illness, which confined them 
all to their houses; so the renewed sentence of excommunication 
became perfectly inoperative. 

Such was the pie tea of this singular controversy, when a new 
element found a place in the warfare, and brought it eventually to a 
close. 


IV. 
THE PENITENCE OF DONA MAGDALENA. 


Art the commencement of the feud between the bishop and his con- 
tion, none had manifested more violent animosity towards the 
prelate than Dofia Magdalena de Morales. 

Though still very young, having barely passed her twentieth year, 
she was a widow, and one of the richest in Chiapa. Her rank, her 
beauty, and her wealth, attracted numerous admirers, and had she chosen 
to say the word, there was no hidalgo in the country who would not 
have fie proud to call her his bride. But Dofia Magdalena was of a 
strange, imperious disposition, and having once endured the fetters of 
matrimony, though but for a brief period, seemed not at all disposed to 
wear them again, and haughtily rejected every offer that was made her. 

It was well, perhaps, that none of her many suitors ever found her in 
a relenting mood ; for long before the honeymoon was over, he would 
have found that instead of a husband he had become a slave. To govern 
all who approached her, to exercise her uncontrolled will over every 
person and circumstance, constituted the chief desire of her existence ; 
to thwart her in anything was to rouse a spirit of enmity in her bosom, 
whose consequences could scarcely be less than dangerous to the indi- 
vidual who provoked it. 

It may, therefore, readily be supposed that Don Bernardino de Salazar 
did not stand very high in the good graces of Dofia Magdalena, after 
the demonstrations he had made against the society of which she was one 
of the leading members. But it was observed as a singular circumstance, 
that after the first outburst of passion to which she had given way on the 
day of the festival of Nuestra Sefiora de Pefia, she took no prominent 
part in the mutinous proceedings of the chocoladeras. A new spirit, in- 
deed, appeared to have fallen upon her, and instead of being haughty, 
arrogant, and impatient, as had been her wont, she was now quiet, sedate, 
and even pensive ; nor was she ever heard to declaim with the rest of her 
friends against the tyranny of the bishop. None, however, were bold 
enough to remind her of the violence with which she had ‘“ pronounced,” 
in the first instance, for there was something in the expression of her coun- 
tenance that was still to be feared, notwithstanding her seeming calmness. 
Her conduct, however, was closely watched, and gave matter for increased 
surprise. 

She became, in fact, a seceder from the schism which separated the 
bishop and his flock, and, returning to service at the cathedral, rendered 
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herself remarkable there for the length of her devotions and the steady 
endurance with which she remained to the end, without any appeal to 
chocolate or sweetmeats. 

The bishop was not slow to notice so striking an exception to the con- 
duct of the rest of the ladies of Chiapa, and, highly gratified that it should 
have been made in the person of one who occupied so conspicuous a place 
in society as Dofia Magdalena de Morales, expressed his paternal desire 
to cultivate a better acquaintance with one so exemplary and devout. 
His wishes were acceded to with the extremest humility, and frequent 
were the religious conferences that followed the longest masses and his 
most eloquent sermons, till by degrees Don Bernardino found that there 
was nothing so attractive in all Chiapa as the gentle accents of Dojfia 
Magdalena, when she murmured her obedient assent to the doctrines which 
he took so great a pride in expounding. 

That it was not altogether safe for him to admit the existence of this 
sensation may be questioned; for, although the worthy bishop was one of 
the most res ee members of the Church, he was not so far advanced in 
years, or had so utterly subdued the feelings common to man, as to render 
a daily interview with a beautiful woman a thing of no more dangerous 
consideration than the intercourse between Saint Francis and his bride of 
snow. From being interested in the tones of her voice, Don Bernardino 
became solicitous to behold, unveiled, the features of her to whom that 
voice belonged—of course for no other reason than to have the opportu- 
nity of forming a conclusion, derived from the study of physiognomy, as 
to the sincerity of her religious sentiments. Of this sincerity he enter- 
tained no doubt when his glance met that of Dofia Magdalena ; her large 
dark eyes were so full of fervent piety that he could not mistake their ex- 
pee! Then the troubled state of mind which she avowed, lest she 

ad imperilled her soul by sharing in the outery against the bishop, 
and the desire she manifested to obtain absolution for that sin from him- 
self, personally, were further reasons why Don Bernardino felt satisfied it 
was his duty to establish her in the right path ; and he very consistently 
argued, that if he undertook this work of charity, he must omit no oppor- 
tunity of seeing her. 

It was, therefore, not only in the chapter-room and the confessional 
that the bishop gave encouragement to his earnest disciple, but the mules 
which drew his carriage were soon seen toiling every day up the precipi- 
tous Calle de los Angeles, where Dofia Magdalena dwelt ; and the length 
of Don Bernardino’s visits to her house was a convincing proof to all 
Chiapa how zealously he was labouring in the endeavour to prepare 
another saint for the calendar. 

Excellent Don Bernardino! Did it never for an instant cross your 
mind that there may sometimes be affinity between celestial and terres- 
trial love ? 

And Dofia Magdalena de Morales! Has pure religion so suddenly 
humbled that proud heart ? 

If not, what is the secret thought that makes those dark eyes gleam 
and those pale lips tremble ? 
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THACKERAY’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. 


“Herors and Hero-worship ”—a subject chosen by Mr. Carlyle, 
when Ae arose to discourse before the sweet-shady-sidesmen of Pall Mall 
and the fair of Mayfair—is not at all the res vexanda one would predi- 
cate for a course of lectures by Mr. Titmarsh. If the magnificence of 
the hero grows small by degrees and beautifully less before the micro- 
seopic scrutiny of his in so might it be expected to end in a minus 
sign, after subjection to the eliminating process of the “Book of Snobs.” 
Yet one passage, at least, there is in the attractive volume* before us, 
instinct with hero-worship, and, some will think (as coming from such a 

uarter) surcharged with enthusiasm,—where the lecturer affirms, “ I 
should like to have been Shakspeare’s shoeblack—just to have lived in 
his house, just to have worshipped him—to have run on his errands, and 
seen that sweet serene face.” At which sally, we can imagine nil 
admirari folks exclaiming (if they be capable of an exclamation), “Oh, 
you little snob!” Nevertheless, that sally will go far to propitiate many 
a reader hitherto steeled against the showman of “ Vanity Fair,” as an 
inveterate cynic—however little of real ground he may have given for 
such a prejudice. Many, we believe, who resorted to the lectures when 
orally delivered, were agreeably disappointed in finding so much of 
genial humanity in the matter and manner of the didaskalos— 


the best good Christian he, 
Although they knew it not. 





And the vastly enlarged circle of observers to whom this volume will 
make the lectures known, will find in it clear if not copious proof of the 
man’s fine, open, loving nature—its warmth, and depth, and earnestness 
—not to be belied by an outward show of captious irony, a pervading 
presence of keen-witted raillery. There seems a ludicrously false notion 
rife among not a few, that Mr. Thackeray’s creed is of close kin to that 
of our laureate’s “grey and gap-tooth’d man as lean as death, who slowly 
rode across a wither'd heath, and lighted at a ruin’d inn, and said”—2nter 
alia— 
Virtue !—to be good and just— 
Every heart, when sifted well, 
Is a clot of warmer dust, 
Mix’d with cunning sparks of hell. 


Fill the can, and fill the cup : 
All the windy ways of men 

Are but dust that rises up, 
And is lightly laid again. 


Let any infatuated sufferer under such obstinate delusion at once buy 
and study this series of lectures, and learn to laugh and love with the 








* The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century : a Series of Lectures 
delivered in England, Scotland, and the United States of America. By W. M. 
Thackeray. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1853, 
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lecturer, and so satisfy himself that although ever and anon medio de 

fonte leporum surgit amart aliquid, there is heart as well as brain in the 

writer's’ composition, and that simplicity and sincerity and faith are 

ever reverenced, and unhesitatingly preferred to the loftiest intellectual 
retensions as such. 

As with clerical sermons, so with laic lectures, there are few one pines 
to see in print. In the present instance, those who were of Mr, 
Thaekeray’s audience will probably, in the majority of cases, own to a 
sense-of comparative tameness as the result of deliberate perusal. Never- 
theless, the book could be ill spared, as books go. It is full of sound) 
healthy, manly, vigorous writing—sagacious in observation, independent 
and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, in style pointed, clear, and straight- 
forward. The illustrations are aptly selected, and the bulky array of 
foot-notes (apparently by another hand), though not drawn up to the 
best advantage, will interest the too numerous class to whom “ Queen 
Amne’s men ” are but clerks in a dead-letter ofice—out of date, and so 
out of fashion—out of sight, on upper shelves, and so out of mind, asa 
thing of nought. , 

If we cared to dwell upon them, we might, however, make exceptions 
decided if not plentiful against parts of this volume. That Mr. 
Thackeray can be pertinaciously one-sided was seen in his “ Esmond” 
draught of the Duke of Marlborough. A like restriction of vision seems 
here to distort his presentment of Sterne and of Hogarth. We are 
ready to recognise with Lord Jeffrey* the flaws of ostentatious ab- 
surdity, affected oddity, pert familiarity, broken diction, and exaggerated 
sentiment, in “ Tristram Shandy ;” nor have we any delight in the Reve- 
rend Lawrence, whether regarded simply as a man, or as a man in cassock 
and bands. It is indeed as men rather than authors—it is indeed bio- 
graphically rather than critically, that Mr. Thackeray treats the English 
humorists who come before him. But his dislike of the ‘ wretched 
worn-out old scamp,” as he calls Sterne, extends fatally to the old scamp’s 
literary as well as-social characteristics. We are told how the lecturer 
was once in the company of a French actor, who began after dinner, and 
at his own request, to sing “ French songs of the sort called des chansons 
grivoises, and which he performed admirably, and to the dissatisfaction 
of most persons present,” and who, having finished these, began a senti- 
mental ballad, and sang it so charmingly that all were touched, and none 
so much as the singer himself, who was “ snivelling and weeping quite 
genuine tears” before the last bar. And such a maudlin ballad-singer we 
are instructed was Lawrence Sterne. His sensibility was artistical ; it 
was that of a man who has to bring his tears and laughter, his personal 
griefs and joys, his private thoughts and feelings, to market, to write 
them on paper, and sell them for money. “He used to blubber per- 
po’ in his study, and finding his tears infectious, and that they 
brought him a great popularity, he exercised the lucrative gift of weep- 
ing, he utilised it, and- cried on every occasion. I own that I don’t value 
or respect much the cheap dribbie of those fountains.” And so again 
with the reverend gentleman’s jests. ‘‘’The humour of Swift and Rabe- 








* See his review of “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
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lais,* whom he pretended to succeed, poured from them as naturally as 
song does from a bird; they lose no a dignity with it, but laugh 
their hearty great laugh out of their broad chests as nature bade them. 
But this man—who can make you laugh, who can make you cry, too— 
never lets his reader alone, or will permit his audience to repose: when 

ou are quiet, he fancies he must rouse you, and turns over head and 
Sails or sidles up and whispers a nasty story. The man is a great 
to work systematically and of 
cold blood ; paints his face, puts on his ruff and motley clothes, and lays 
down his carpet and tumbles on it.” Sterne is property rated for whim- 
pering “over that famous dead age for whic . Thackeray has 
no semblance of a tear to spare, but only laughter and contempt ; com- 
paring the elegy of “that dead jackass” to the cuisine of M. de Soubise’s 
campaign, in such fashion does Sterne dress it, and serve.it up quite 
pe and with a very piquant sauce. ‘“ But tears, and fine feelings, 
and a white pocket-handkerchief, and a funeral sermon, and horses and 
feathers, and a procession of mutes, and a hearse with a dead donkey 
inside! Psha! Mountebank! [I'll not give thee one penny more for 
that trick, donkey and all!” This, and similar pa s in the lecture, 
will jar somewhat on the judgment of those who go only part of the way 
with Mr. Leigh Hunt, in Ais affirmation, that to accuse Sterne of cant 
and sentimentality, is itself a cant or an ignorance; or that, at least, if 
neither of these, it is but to misjudge him from an excess of manner here 
and there, while the matter always contains the solidest substance of 
truth and duty. Such readers wil pny be unshaken in their alle- 
giance to one of proven sway over their smiles and tears, and murmur to 
themselves the closing lines of asonnet in his praise, by the rigorous, 


keen-scented censor{ who exposed, unsparingly, his plagiarisms from old 
Burton and Rabelais : 


But the quick tear that checks our wondering smile, 
In sudden pause or unexpected story, 
Owns thy true mastery—and Le Fevre’s woes, 
Maria’s wanderings, and the Prisoner’s throes, 
Fix thee conspicuous on the throne of glory. 


As for Hogarth, perhaps the most emphatic characterisation he meets 
with from the lecturer lies in the remark: “ There is very little mistake 
about honest Hogarth’s satire: if he has to paint a man with his throat 
cut, he draws him with his head almost off.” No man, we are assured, 


Rep ——— 


* This comparison of Sterne with Rabelais reminds us of what a distinguished 
French critic has said, in allusion to the well-known story of Sterne’s apology to 
a lady for his objectionable freedoms in composition— most offensive we aver, and 
quite without excuse, but mere bagatelles when the enormities of the Gaul are 
considered. “Une dame faisait un jour reproche ’ Sterne,” says M. Sainte Beuve, 
“des nudités qui se trouvent dans son “ Tristram Shandy ;” au méme moment, un 
enfant de trois ans jouait 4 terre et se montrait en toute innocence: ‘ Voyez!’ dit 
Sterne, ‘mon livre, c’est cet enfant de trois ans qui se roule sur le tapis.’ Mais, 
avec Rabelais, lenfant a grandi; c’est un homme, c’est un géant, c’est Gargantua, 
c'est Pantagruel ou pour le moins Panurge, et il continue de ne rien cacher.” 
That Sterne, nevertheless, was inherently a purer-minded man than Rabelais, it 
might be rash to assert. 

t “ Table-Talk.” t Dr. Ferriar. 
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was ever less of a hero; he was but a hearty, plain-spoken fellow, loving 
his laugh, his friends, his glass, his roast beef of Old England, and hating 
all things foreign—foreign painters first and foremost. The tender, the 
touching, the imaginative—never mention anything of that sort in con- 
nexion with his name. Another scandal, to those who respond to Elia’s 
estimate of William Hogarth—to those who, like Southey, make bold to 
imparadise, in the seventh heaven of invention, 


Hogarth, who followed no master, 
Nor by pupil shall e’er be approached ; alone in his greatness.* 


There still survive sturdy Britishers who persist, like Hartley Coleridge, t 
in setting him high above every name in British art, or rather who would 
separate him altogether from our painters, to fix his seat among our 
greatest poets. 

Swift, who comes first in the series, is the humorist upon whose 
portraiture most care seems to have been bestowed. He at least meets 
with his full deserts, so far as admiration is concerned. Some pretty 
hard hits are dealt him, notwithstanding. Mr. Thackeray would like, as 
we have seen, to have been Shakspeare’s shoeblack and errand-boy—to 
have “kept” on the same staircase with Harry Fielding, to help him 
up to bed if need he, and in the morning shake hands with him, and 
hear him crack jokes over his mug of small-beer at breakfast—to hob-a- 
nob with Dick Steele—to sit a fellow-clubman with brave old Samuel 
Johnson—to go holiday-making with Noll Goldsmith. But Swift ?— 
what says the lecturer to “hail fellow” intimacy with the dean? Why, 
this. ‘If you had been his inferior in parts (and that, with a great 
respect for all persons present, I fear is only very likely), his equal in 
mere social station, he would have bullied, scorned, and insulted you ; if, 
undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him like a man, he 
would have quailed before you, and not had the pluck to reply, and gone 
home, and years after written a foul epigram about you—watched for 
you in a sewer, and come out to assail you with a coward’s blow and a 
dirty bludgeon. If you had been a lord with a blue riband, who flat- 
tered his vanity, or could help his ambition, he would have been the 
most delightful company in the world. He would have been so manly, 
so sarcastic, so bright, odd, and original, that you might think he had no 
object in view but the indulgence of his humour, and that he was the 
most reckless, simple creature in the world. How he would have torn 
your enemies to cower for you! and made fun of the Opposition! His 
eervility was so boisterous that it looked like independence; he would 
have done your errands, but with the air of patronising you; and after 
fighting your battles masked in the street or the press, would have kept 
on his hat before your wife and daughters in the drawing-room, con- 
tent to take that sort of pay for his tremendous services as a bravo.” 
Excellent is the conduct of the metaphor by which the dean is made to 
stand out as an outlaw, who says, ‘‘ These are my brains ; with these I'll 
win titles and compete with fortune. These are my bullets; these I'll 
turn into gold,”—and who takes the road accordingly, like Macheath, 
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* “ A Vision of Judgment,” pt. 10. 
t “Essays and Marginalia : Ignoramus on the Fine Arts.” 
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and makes society stand and’ deliver, easing my lord bishop of a living, 
and his grace of a patent place, and my lady of a little snug post about 
the court; and gives them over to followers of hisown. “ The: great 
prize has not come yet. The coach with the mitre and crozier in it, 
whieh he intends to-have for /is share; has been. delayed on the way 
from: St. James’s; and he waits and waits until nightfall, when his 
runners come and tell him that the coach has taken a different road, and 
escaped him. So he fires-his pistols into the air with a curse, and rides 
away into his own country.” A. bold but strikingly significant figure of 
the clerical polemie—the restless, scornful heautontimoroumenos, whose 
youth was bitter, “as that of a great genius bound down by ignoble ties, 
and powerless in a. mean dependence,” and whose age was bitter, “like 
that of a great genius that had fought the battle and nearly won it, and 
lost it, and thought of it afterwards writhing in a lonely exile.” 

Mr. Thackeray holds that Swift’s was a reverent on pious spirit—the 
spirit. of a man who could love and pray. We incline to think, with 
Mr.. de Quincey,* that Swift was essentially irreligious, and that his 
rigid incapacity for dealing with the grandeurs of spiritual themes, is 
signally illustrated by his astonishment at. Anne’s refusing to confer a 
bishopric on one who had treated the deepest mysteries of Christianity, 
not with mere scepticism, or casual sneer, but with set pompous merri- 
ment and farcical buffoonery—who, in full canonicals, had made himself 
a regular mountebank—who seems to have thought that people differed, 
not by more and less religion, but by more and less dissimulation, But 
Mr. T hackeray does recognise in his clerical career a “ life-long hy- 
poerisy’—he does see that Swift, “having put that cassock on, it 
poisoned him : he was strangled in his bands. He goes through life, 
tearing, like a man possessed with a devil. Like Abudah in the 
Arabian story, he is always looking out for the Fury, and knows that 
the night will come and the inevitable hag with it. What a night, my 
God,. it was !—what a lonely rage and long agony!—what a vulture that 
tore the heart of that giant!” And it is good to read the comment on 
the fourth part of “ Gulliver,” and the denunciation of its ‘ Yahoo lan- 
guage,” its gibbering shrieks, and gnashing imprecations against man- 
kind,—“ tearing down all shreds of modesty, past all sense of manliness 
and shame ; filthy in word, filthy in thought, furious, raging, obscene.” 
Well may it be called a “ dreadful allegory,” of which the meaning is 
that man is utterly wicked, desperate, and imbecile, with passions so 
monstrous, and boasted powers so mean, that he is, and deserves to be, 
the slave of brutes, and ignorance is better than his vaunted reason. 
“A greta self-consciousness it must have been, which looked on 
mankind so darkly through those keen eyes of Swift.” And a bitter 
reaction on himself was the penalty of his misanthropic wrath—as was 
said to the Greek tyrant, 
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me See his review of Schlosser’s “ Literary History of the Eighteenth Century.” 
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comic feast is described as flaring with lights, with the worst company 
in the world, without a potene of morals—Mirabel or Belmour headin 
the table, dressed in the French fashion, and waited on by English 
imitators of Scapin and Mascarille. The young sparks are born to win 
youth and beauty, and to trip up old age—for what business haye the old 
fools to hoard their money, or lock up blushing. eighteen? ‘“ Money is. 
for youth; love is for youth; away with the old people.” Then comes 
the sigh we all know so well: “ But ah! it’s a weary feast, that ban- 
quet of wit where no love is. It palls very soon ; sad indigestions follow 
it, and lonely blank headaches in the morning.” The banquet is, to 
this observer, but a dance of death: every madly-glancing eye at that 
orgy is artificial—every tint of bloom is from the rouge-pot, and savours 
of corruption— 
Every face, however full, 


Padded round with flesh and fat, 
Is but modell’d on a skull.* 


With that graphic emphasis which makes him at his best so memorably 
impressive, the lecturer likens the feelings aroused by a perusal of Con- 
greve’s plays to those excited at Pompeii by an inspection of Sallust’s 
house and the relics of a Roman “ spread”—‘ a dried wine-jar or two, a 
charred supper-table, the breast of a dancing-girl pressed against the 
ashes, the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect stillness round about, as 
the Cicerone twangs his moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the 
ruin. The Congreve muse is dead, and her song choked in Time's 
ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, and wonder at the life which once re- 
velled in its mad veins. We take the skull up, and muse over the frolic 
and daring, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, desire, with which that empty 
bowl once fermented. We think of the glances that allured, the tears 
that melted, of the bright eyes that shone in those vacant sockets, and of 
lips whispering love, and cheeks dimpling with smiles, that once covered 
yon ghastly framework. They used to call those teeth pearls once. 
See! there’s the cup she drank from, the gold chain she wore on her 
neck, the vase which held the rouge for her cheeks, her looking-glass, 
and the harp she used to dance to. Instead of a feast we find a grave- 
stone, and in place of a mistress, a few bones !” How tellingly expressive, 
and how like the moralist, whose brightest sallies so often speak of saddest 
thought ! 

Addison meets with warmer eulogy than might have been anticipated. 
He is invariably mentioned with loving deference. He is pictured as one of 
the finest gentlemen the world ever saw—at all moments of life serene and 
courteous, cheerful and calm—admirably wiser, wittier, calmer, and more 
instructed than almost every man he met with—one who could scarcely 
ever have had a degrading thought—and as for that “ little weakness for 
wine”—why, without it, as we could scarcely have found a fault with him, 
so neither could we have liked him as we do. The criticism on his papers 
in the Spectator is delightfully genial and true ; and the peroration of the 
lecture has a sweetness and natural solemnity of affecting reality, where 





* Tennyson: “Vision of Sin.” 
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allusion is made to Addison’s heavenly ode (‘ The spacious firmament on 
High”), whose “sacred music,” known and endeared from childhood, none 
ean hear “ without love and awe”—verses that shine like the stars, “out 
of a deep great calm”—verses enriched with the holy serene rapture that 
fills Addison’s pure heart and shines from his kind face, when his eye 
seeks converse with things above : for, “‘ when he turns to heaven, a Sab- 
bath comes over that. man’s mind: and his face lights up from it with a 
glory of thanks and prayer.” We have not the heart to inquire, here, 
‘whether the portrait, as a whole-length, is not too flattering in its pro- 
portions, and too bright in colouring. But doubtless the lecturer might, 
and many, we surmise, expected that he would, take a strangely opposite 
view of Pope’s “ Atticus.” 

Steele is one of Mr. Thackeray’s darlings. We have an imaginary re- 
cord of Corporal Dick’s boyhood—his experiences at the flogging-block 
of Charterhouse School—his everlastingly renewed debts to the tart- 
woman, and J, O. U. correspondence with lollipop-vendors and piemen— 
his precocious passion for drinking mum and sack—and his early instinct 
for borrowin fom all his comrades who had money to lend. In brief, 
“Dick Steele the schoolboy must have been one of the most generous, 
good-for-nothing, amiable little creatures that ever conjugated the verb 
tupto I beat, tuptomai I am whipped, in any school in Great Britain.” 
His recklessness and good-humour to the last, are fondly dwelt on—his 
cordial naturalness is eagerly appreciated—his tenderness and humanity 

cefully enforced. ‘‘A man is seldom more manly,” we are well re- 
minded, “than when he is what you call unmanned—the source of his 
emotion is championship, pity, and courage; the instinctive desire to 
cherish those who are innocent and unhappy, and defend those who are 
tender and weak. If Steele is not our friend he is nothing. He is by 
no means the most brilliant of wits nor the deepest of thinkers : but he is 
our friend : we love him, as children love their love with an A., because 
he is amiable. Who likes a man best because he is the cleverest or the 
wisest of mankind ; or a woman because she is the most virtuous, or talks 
French, or plays the piano better than the rest of her sex? I own to 
liking Dick Steele the man, and Dick Steele the author, much better than 
much better men and much better authors.” In the same manner that 
sad rake and spendthrift, Henry Fielding, is sure of a kind word. The 
great novelist is not made a hero of, but shown as he is ; not robed in a 
marble toga, and draped and polished in a heroic attitude, but with inked 
ruffles, and claret stains on his tarnished laced coat—but then we are bid 
observe on his manly face the marks of good fellowship, of illness, of kind- 
ness, of care; and admonished, that wine-stained as we see him, 
and worn by care and dissipation, that man retains some of the most 
precious and splendid human qualities and endowments. Among 
them, an admirable natural love of truth, and keenest instinctive 
scorn of hypocrisy—a wonderfully wise and detective wit—a great- 
hearted, cou us soul, that respects female innocence and infantine 
tenderness—a handed liberality, a disdain of all disloyal arts, an 
unselfish diligence in the public service. And then, “ what a dauntless 
and constant cheerfulness of intellect, that burned bright and steady 
through all the storms of his life, and never deserted its last wreck! 
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It. is wonderful to think of the pains and misery which the man suffered ; 
the pressure of want, illness, remorse, which he endured ; and that the 
writer was neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth never 
warped, and his generous human kindness never surrendered.” Gold- 
smith, again, is reviewed in the same spirit—“ the most beloved of Eng- 
lish writers” —“ whose sweet and friendly nature bloomed kindly always 
in the midst of a life's storm, and rain, and bitter weather”—* never 
so friendless but he could befriend some one, never so pinched and 
wretched but he-could give of his crust, and speak his word of com- 
passion” —enlivening the children of a dreary London court with his 
tute, giving away his blankets in college to the poor widow, pawning his 
coat to save his landlord from gaol, and spending his earnings as an 
usher in treats for the boys. ‘ Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain, if 
you like—but merciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. . . 
Think of the poor pensioners weeping at his grave ; think of the noble 
spirits that admired and deplored him; think of the righteous pen that 
wrote his epitaph, and of the wonderful and unanimous response of affec- 
tion with which the world has paid back the love he gave it.” Yet is 
Mr. Thackeray cautious not to dismiss the Steeles, and Fieldings, and 
Goldsmiths, and kindred literary prodigals, without a renewal of his much- 
discussed protest against the license claimed for them as such. For reck- 
less habits and careless lives, the wit, he insists, must suffer, and justly, 
like the dullest prodigal that ever ran in debt, and moreover, must ex- 
pect to be shunned in society, and learn that reformation must begin at 
home. 

Prior, Gay, and Pope are classed together in one lecture—a highly 
piquant and entertaining one, too. The ease and modern air of Mat 
Prior’s lyrics are happily asserted, and Mat himself pronounced a world- 
philosopher of no small genius, good nature, and acumen. John Gay is 
a favourite, as in life, and enjoys a good place. Such a natural good 
creature, so kind, so gentle, so jocular, so delightfully brisk at times, so 
dismally woe-begone at others—lazy, slovenly, for ever eating and saying 
good things ; a little, round, French abbé of a man, sleek, soft-handed 
and soft-hearted. Honest John’s pastorals are said to be to poetry 
“ what charming little Dresden china figures are to sculpture—graceful, 
tminnikin, fantastic, with a certain beauty always accompanying them. 
The pretty little personages of the pastoral, with gold clocks: to their 
stockings, and fresh satin ribands to their crooks, and waistcoats, and 
boddices, dance their loves to a minuet-tune played on a bird-organ, ap- 
proach the charmer, or rush from the false one daintily on their red- 
heeled tiptoes, and die of despair or rapture, with the most pathetic little 
grins and ogles ; or repose, simpering at each other, under an arbour of 
pea-green crockery ; or piping to pretty flocks that have just been washed 
with the best Naples in a stream of Bergamot.” 

To Pope is freely conceded the greatest name on the lecturer's list— 
the highest among the poets, and among the English wits and 
humorists here assembled—the greatest literary artist that England 
has seen—the decrepit Papist, whom the great St. John held to be one of 
the best and greatest of men. Of course (and there is a warm compli- 
ment in this of course) Mr. Thackeray dwells admiringly on Pope’s filial 
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devotion, on that constant tenderness and fidelity of affection which per- 
vaded and sanctified his life. The closing lines of the ‘“ Dunciad” are 
quoted as reaching the very greatest height of the sublime in verse, and 
proving Pope to be “the equal of all poets of all times.” But the satire 
of the “Dunciad” is charged, on the other hand, with generating and 
establishing among us “the Grub-street tradition ;” and the “ruthless 
little tyrant,” who revelled in base descriptions of poor men’s want, is 
accused of contributing more than any man who ever lived to depreciate 
the literary calling. Grub-street, until Pope’s feud with the Dunces, 
was a covert offence—he made it an overt one. “It was Pope that 
ona into light all this poverty and meanness, and held up those 
wretched shifts and to public ridicule,” so that thenceforth the 
reading world associated together author and wretch, author and rags, 
author and dirt, author and gin, tripe, cowheel, duns, squalling children, 
and garret concomitants. 

Smollett is assigned a place between Hogarth and Fielding, and is 
honourably entreated as a manly, kindly, honest, and irascible spirit ; 
worn and Yattered, but still brave and full of heart, after a long struggle 
against a hard fortune—of a character and fortune aptly symbolised by 
his crest, viz., a shattered oak-tree, with green leaves yet springing from 
it. Without much invention in his novels, but having the keenest per- 
ceptive faculty, and describing what he saw with wonderful relish and 
delightful broad humour, and, indeed, giving to us in “ Humphrey 
Clinker” the most laughable story that has ever been written since the 
goodly art of novel-writing began, and bequeathing to the world of 
readers, in the letters and loves of Tabitha Bramble and Win Jenkins, 
q : ne fount of sparkling laughter, as inexhaustible as Bladud’s 
well,” 

But here we must close these desultory notes, and commend our 
readers to the volume itself, if they have not forestalled such (in either 
case needless) commendation. They may stumble here and there—one 
at the estimate of Pope’s poetical status, another at the panegyric on 
Addison, and some at the scanty acknowledgments awarded to Hogarth 
and to Sterne. But none will put down the book without a sense of 
growing respect for the head and the heart of its author, and a glad 
ride in him as one of the Representative Men of England’s current 
iterature, 
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TURKEY AND RUSSIA; THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AND SYRIA. 


In discussing the question of the oft-repeated aggressions of Russia on 
Turkey, and the renewal of which excites so much interest at the present 
moment, the fact should never be lost sight of, that in Turkey in Rais 
and in Turkey in Asia there are other nationalities besides those of the 
Turks—a semi-barbarian race of Muhammadans, who have been now for 
five centuries rather encamped than truly settled in the richest and most 
fertile, as well as commercially most advantageously situated, provinces 
of Europe—to the almost total exclusion of civilisation and Christianity. 

In the case of the crumbling to pieces of the ill-constructed empire of 
Osman—a power now for a long time past confessedly upheld only by the 
rivalry of European powers—the distinctive features of the Christian 
races ought always to be first considered. The Tsar of Russia has no 
more right, under the pretence of protecting one of these Christian popu- 
lations, to establish his dominion over the crumbling empire of the East, 
than France would have to do the same, under pretence of a 
the dominion of the Pope, over the ancient churches of Jerusalem an 
of Antioch, the seven churches of Asia Minor, and the churches of Alex- 
andria and Constantinople. The nationality of Servians, Bulgarians, 
Wallachians, Moldavians, Albanians, Armenians, Chaldeans, Druses, 
Maronites, Montenegrins, and a host of others, must be considered with- 
out reference to the predominance of one church, one denomination, or 
one hierarch, be he pontiff or Cesar. 

It is in the presence of these nationalities that the different theories 
broached, of a division or partition of the vast realms of the Osmanli 
among European nations, stand in reality as mere political phantoms of 
the brain. Slavonia to Austria, the Danubian provinces and Persia to 
Russia, Asia Minor to Prussia, the African coast and part of Syria to 
France, Egypt and Mesopotamia to England, or other modifications we 

ve seen proposed, sound well enough on paper as a solution to the 
great Eastern question, but they fail in not having any regard to the 
claims of the natives themselves. It were far wiser and more political on 
the part of European governments, to ensure the independence of the 
separate nationalities, than to endeavour to bring their discordant elements 
into fusion by foreign dominion. The states that would arise under such 
a common protectorate would possess that which the republics that were 
founded ‘on the breaking up of the Spanish Empire in Central and Southern 
America never did possess—a thoroughly distinct religious and social 
existence, to which that of a political recognition is alone wanting to be 
superadded. It would in most instances only be the revival of the great 
nations of antiquity—the Assyrian, the Syrian, the Greek, the Armenian, 
the Macedonian, the Slavonian, the Bulgarian, and the Dacian. 

If any provision should remain to be made by European nations in re- 
ference to the future progress and civilisation of the nations of the East, 
it would be to ensure, under a common guarantee, the advantages of rail- 
way communication and open sea and river navigation. We are particu- 
larly concerned in such an eventuality, but nothing also would tend so 
much to assist in the revival of the great nations of antiquity ; nothing 
would tend so beneficially to turn the teeming produce of the finest lands 
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in the world to useful purposes and the advantage of all people, as in- 
creasing the facilities of intercommunication; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that it would only require one great and central artery from Constan- 
tinople to Pekin or Nankin, to open all Western, Central, and Eastern 
Asia to commerce and trade, and to the blessings of civilisation. 

Thé necessity of upholding the integrity of the Turkish Empire, 
hitherto imposed upon the European powers by the ambitious aspirations 
of the Tsar, is the most gigantic humbug of the present century—a dis- 
grace to Christianity. Th Turks are ineapable of real improvement, 
their faith is opposed to all intellectual aggrandisement or progress of any 
kind. Witness, for example, in the present crisis, they have openly ap- 
pealed for aid to their Christian allies, while they have secretly and in 
greater sincerity aroused the bigotry and fanaticism of the Muhammadan 
populations, Egyptian, Syrian, Arab, Turkman, and Kurd. The Turk- 
man horsemen are gathering together in their hordes of thousands of irre- 
gular and rapacious warriors. Everywhere they are letting loose the 
bloodhounds of Christianity. Pashas, dyed by crimes of deepest hue, are 
recalled from island banishment or dragged from dungeon depths to head 
the fanatic population ; their bigotry and intolerance have now become 
virtues in the eyes of their terrified khalif. ‘The terrible Badir Khan Bay, 
he who massacred the Nestorians—men, women, and children—and whose 
crimes have been so often denounced in these pages, has been permitted 
once more to put himself at the head of his fanatic mountaineers. Euro- 
peans must not misunderstand the nature of the feeling with which the 
Turks receive their succour and aid—it is as a sad necessity, but as a thing 
totally opposed to their feelings and sentiments, and at the best looked 
down upon with arrogance and contempt. Any one who is seduced by a 
gracious-smiling Turkish diplomatist to imagine the contrary, knows 
nothing of the Turkish character, still less of the true spirit of Islamism. 

It is not to a partition of the Turkish Empire that Europe should 
direct its attention, but to the emancipation and protection of its Chris- 
tian populations, not disregarding the rights of those of other denomina- 
tions, whether Turks, Turkmans, Arabs, Kurds, Druses, or Albanians. 
If the Tsar will persist in over-running the rich and fertile territories 
that adjoin his own, and that are ruled by a decrepit power only upheld 
by foreign aid, the smouldering embers of war will never be extinguished, 
but will be ever ready to be fanned into a flame upon the most paltry 
and frivolous pretences, as in the present instance. It is, then, of the 
utmost importance to put a stop to such a perilous state of things; it 
cannot be done at once, but the seeds of a safe and promising future 
might be laid by inducing the autocrat of Russia to join in recognising 
the claims of all the Christian denominations, as well ‘as those of the 
“Orthodox Eastern Church,” and the rights of all the separate states 
which constitute the “integrity” of the Turkish Empire. Any aggres- 
sive movement that the Tsar might be forced to take by the obstinate 
perverseness of the Ottoman Porte (and the demands of the Russian 
government have in the present instance been far more reasonable than 
other nations in their dread of Russian aggrandisement have been ready 
to admit), as well as any sudden or accidental breaking up of the Otto- 
man government within its own territories, would be anticipated in a 
way to put an end to any possibility of a general war. For example, 
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the Russians may enter and occupy the cis-Danubian provinces for the 
fourth or fifth time—a feat of no great military importance, as their in- 
fluence has been for a long time paramount there. It is unjust to the 
rest of Europe that these provinces should follow the fate of Bessarabia, 
and be united to an x ote overgrown European empire ; it is particu- 
larly unjust to Austria, Hungary, and Servia, for, already occupying the 
mouths of the Danube, Russia would then command the aa lower 
course of the great artery of Central Europe. Yet Great Britain and 
France cannot easily interfere in any aggressive proceedings adopted in 
that. quarter— Austria and Hungary could alone do so; but Austria 
will not—she is too insecure in her own possessions, and she owes Russia 
a debt for aiding her to bring Hungary under her sway, as she will also 
have the aid of Russia in the still disturbed Slavonian and Transylvanian 
frontier districts. The population of the cis-Danubian provinces, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, is peculiar: with a language made up partly of a 
Celtic source, with the Roman engrafted by conquest, these corrupt de- 
seendants of the antique Dacians still possess sufficient elements of civili- 
sation and progress to form an independent Dacian or Roman govern~ 
ment, under the pretection of the European powers. Under such an 
arrangement there could be no excuse for wars, and the example set. by 
the Romanic states would undoubtedly be soon followed. With Servia 
already independent, Bulgaria is far too mindful of its once distinguished 
race of independent sovereigns not to await with deep anxiety the moment 
of emancipation from Mussulman rule. So it would be with the other 
countries, the independence of which might be awaited for with all the 
calmness of a great pacific revolution ; and the revival of many—nay, 
of most, comprising as they do some of the most ancient and most in- 
teresting’ populations on the face of the earth—could not but be hailed 
with applause by universal Christendom. ‘The false position of Chris- 
tianity towards Muhammadanism, originating in a real comedy of poli- 
tieal errors, would then cease for ever, and with the rise of the Slavonian, 
Bulgarian, Greek, Armenian, and Assyrian kingdoms, Europe would hail 
the advent of a new era to those very countries which were the cradle of 
the human race, the birthplace of arts and science, the seat of all that is 
holy and beloved, and that have been so long lost to civilisation under 
the sway of a barbarous, an alien, and an unchristian power. 

The occupation of the Danubian principalities by the Tsar can scarcely 
be considered as a casus belli by the Sultan, still less so by the allies. 
The treaty of Balta Liman, as well as that of Adrianople, provide that 
the troops of both powers should remain sufficiently near to the said 
principalities to re-enter immediately in case grave circumstances arising 
in the principalities should require the adoption of that measure. The 
Tsar can insist that the rejection of his ultimatum is a sufficiently grave 
circumstance to authorise the occupation of the principalities pending 
negotiations, which such a demonstration ostensibly influences, It has 
been argued that the demands made by the Tsar for a convention in 
favour of the Greek subjects of the Porte were a mere pretext for an- 
nexing the principalities to his own dominions. That he knew they 
would be refused, and that they were put forward cunningly to provoke 
refusal. This is absurd ; the religious zeal of the Tsar is well known to 
be perfectly sincere ; his interest in the “Orthodox Eastern Church” 
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has been constant and unceasing, and cannot be for a moment ques- 
tioned ; albeit it is made to serve political purposes. As to the princi- 
ities themselves, they were virtually his deealy : he could at any time 
ve found excuse sufficient to authorise their occupation ; as to their 
annexation, it is not yet shown that such is his intention. Such a pros 
ceeding would, indeed, be more hurtful to Austria than to Turkey, 
which bas no steamers and little trade on the river. 

On the other hand, it cannot for a moment be conceived that the Tsar 
has so far matured his projects as to be ready to go to war with all Europe 
for the annexation of ne or the foundation of a Greek Slavonic Em- 
pire. This would be an imperial movement transcending all political 
foresight. Colossal as is the power of the Tsar, great as are his resources 
in men, backed by the wealth of the Ural, still a contest with all Europe 
could only end in the most signal discomfiture and disgrace. The two 
fleets of the Baltic and the Black Sea, strong in numbers and weight, 
and efficient in discipline, are yet not equal to the allied fleets that could 
be opposed to both. A diversion effected by landing some 50,000 or 
100,000 men on the eastern coast of England or Scotland, or by embroil- 
ing Prussia or Austria in a quarrel with France on the banks of the 
Rhine, would increase disasters without affecting the results of such a 
desperate game. The resources even of Russia are far from inexhaustible ; 
with trade crippled on all sides, even that great country would shortly 
stand in a very different position, and with the latent hostility of the 
serfs and nobles, such a position could not fail to be followed by internal 
dissensions and convulsions. Even the alliance of Austria would not 
enable the Tsar to triumph over the rest of Europe, and, as Napoleon is 
said to have predicted, make England and France tributary to the Cos- 
sacks. For Russia must conquer both before it can subject Turkey ; and 
as for Austria, the seeds of revolution are so broad-cast over her wide- 
spread dominions, that it only requires the commencement of a general 
war for the breaking out of revolt in a dozen different quarters. There 
will, then, be no war; such a thing is quite out of the question. The 
‘Tsar may occupy the principalities, and overawe the Porte; new negotia- 
tions may be entered into ; to avoid war England and France will make 
greater concessions ; the Tsar will put his demands in another form, pre- 
serving the substance, altering the tone ; there will be objections and 
further concessions ; until at last the Tsar gains his object. This has 
been the history of every past political aggression of Russia on Turkey, 
and it will be the fate of this. The fault is in the European states not 
being prepared to meet these difficulties in a different way. ‘‘ We are,” 
as one Anglicanus wrote in the Times, “ throwing the Greek Christians, 
unconsciously on our part—unwillingly on theirs—into the arms of 
Russia. They wish independence ; they wish a Panhellenic union; 
they wish a free government. We, with our ‘integrity of the Turkish 
empire’ forbid it.” 


he author of a work now before us* has been qualified by ten 





* Mount Lebanon: a Ten Years’ Residence from 1842 to 1852, describing the 
Manners, Customs, and Religion of its Inhabitants, and containing Historical 
Records of the Mountain Tribes, from personal intercourse with their Chiefs, and 
other Authentic Sources. By Colonel Churchill, Staff Officer on the British 
Expedition to Syria. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
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long years’ residence to take up the subject of the nationalities of Mount 
Lebanon—the much talked of, but not well understood, Druses and 
Maronites. The principles which have guided him in his inquiries have 
been of a practical and well-timed character. ‘As the time is probably 
fast approaching,” Colonel Churchill remarks, ‘when Syria, instead of 
being merely the land of dreamy and luxurious travel, of exhilarating 
emotions, and fascinating, though transient, delights, will have to become 
one of sound practical legislation, of resuscitating institutions, of vigorous 
and comprehensive government.” So he considers, “that whatever 
might tend to throw a light on the present, or antecedent existence of 
any portion of its population, would prove an acceptable addition to the 
general, though it must be confessed meagre stock of information, which 
the British public as yet possesses regarding that highly important 
country.” 

That the picture thus presented to us is gratifying cannot be conceded. 
We have most beautiful scenery, and one of the finest climates on the 
earth, pure and abundant waters, and a diversified and rich vegetation ; 
but we have a population of hostile creeds, the Lebanon having been 
from time immemorial a sure and ready resort for the fugitives of one 
sect from the persecutions of another, in a country where forms of belief 
are as various as the configuration of the land, and as fast in growth as 
its rankest weeds. We have poverty in every shape united to the utmost 
religious pride and intolerance, as we have also pauperism carried on as 
a trade where there is not much real want. 


There are two villages, Shenaneer and Murtaba, entirely colonised by pro- 
fessional mendicants, Living in their homes in comparative luxury, the men, 
ut certain seasons in the year, assume the garb of beggars, and wander all over 
the country, but more particularly resorting to the towns, and solicit charity. 

A Beyrout merchant once happened to alight at Murtaba, and was looking 
abont for a night’s lodging, when he was accosted by a respectable-looking 
and well-dressed individual, who kindly invited him to his house. 

The general appearance of the apartments into whicl: he was ushered, and 
the prompt and well-trained ALS sna of the domestics, gave assurance of 
the ease, and even affluence of their proprietor; and the traveller con- 
gratulated himself on his good fortune in having made so desirable an ac- 
quaintance. 

At the close of the evening, the Maronite quietly asked his guest if he had 
not already recognised him—a question which naturally excited feelings of 
surprise and curiosity, and which were not quelled, until the traveller found, 
= a minute examination of features, that his worthy host was the very 
identical mendicant to whom he had constantly been in the habit of giving a 
trifling relief, and whose greasy pallet he had often filled with the crusts and 
leavings of his kitchen. 

The wealthy beggar, not in the least abashed, but rather glorying in his own 
voluntary exposure, asked his friend to step with him to an adjoining apart- 
ment, which, on being opened, was found to contain nearly one hundred bales 
of the finest silk. 

The Maronites excuse themselves for this singular and unwarrantable im- 
posture on the public, on the score of religion, and declare they should not be 

itting the seal and confirmation to their faith, unless they in this manner 

ollowed the example of our Lord, who went about from plac to place de- 
ae for his means of existence on the voluntary contributions of the 
people. 


The superstitions of the Maronites rival, for folly and credulity, those 
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of the most zealous Romanists of our own, or medieval times. In the 
chapel of the convent of St. George, near Haitat, for example, there is a 
pieture of that warrior, with a little cup below it, into which the drops 
fromthe canvas are said gradually to distil. The Greek Christians 
greedily purchase this inestimable ichor, at any price which the officiating 
priest may demand for its medicinal properties. 


But to say that the Christians of the Lebanon believe in the most rhapso- 
dical stories about the marvellous interference of the whole company of 
saints in worldly affairs; that they burn lamps night and day, and offer up 
incense before their pictures, both in the public churches and in their private 
habitations ; that they sacrifice an unlimited quantity of their hard-wrought 
earnings in votive and propitiatory presents and offerings to the various 
chapels and convents which the saints are supposed more especially to 
patronise ; that they are, in fact, the unresisting dupes of priests, who are 
themselves dupes to the system of Christio- Paganism, which prevails over the 
mountain ; it is but to say, in other words, that they are still under the yoke 
of a system of fraud and deception, which as wisely estranges them from the 
true consolations of the religion which they profess, as it robs Christianity 
itself of that moral influence which the sublime simplicity, and the noble and 
elevating tendency of her doctrine, if fairly put forth in all their heavenly 
purity, could not fail of commanding, even amongst piirorees to whom the 
Cross is still “a stumbling-block,” and “ its preaching foolishness.” 


Some American missionaries having proposed to themselves, two years 
ago, to pass the heats of summer in the mountain, they were thrust out 
of their house amidst the direst imprecations, and hurried away to 
the plains. So much for the tolerance of Christian sects in the East! 
The monks of St. Anthony, at Kushaya, drive a lucrative trade in ex- 
orcising demons by means of an iron Soq-coltéee in which the patient is 
made to sleep, and which St. Anthony himself unlooses in favourable 
cases. Others are thrust headlong into a wide, damp, dismal, sub- 
terranean cave, where they are pinioned down, with a heavy iron chain 
round the neck, to await an interview with the great antagonist of devils. 

In the year 1755, a Maronite girl, Hendia by name, founded the 
convent of Kurhat, or Bekerke, celebrated for its iniquities, which were 
discovered by an incident of a romantic character. 


A factor, travelling from Damascus to Beyrout in the summer, was over- 
taken by night near this convent ; the gates were shut, the hour unseasonable, 
and as he did not wish to give any trouble, he contented himself with a bed 
of straw, and laid himself down in the outer court, waiting the return of the 
day. He had only slept a few hours, when a sudden noise of doors and bolts 
awoke him. 

From one of the doors came out three women with spades and shovels in 
their hands, who were followed by two men, bearing a long white bundle, 
which appeared very heavy. They proceeded towards an adjoining picce of 
ground, full of stones and rubbish, where the men deposited their load, dug 
a hole into which they put it, and covering it with earth, trod it down with 
their feet ; after which they all returned to the house. ‘The sight of men with 
nuns, and this bundle thus mysteriously buried by night, could vot but fur- 
nish matter of reflection to the traveller. Astonishment at first kept him 
silent, but to this, anxiety and fear soon succeeded ; he therefore hastily set 
off for Beyrout at break of day. 

In this town he was acquainted with a merchant, who some months before 
had placed two of his daughters at Bekerke, with a portion of about. four 
hundred pounds. He went in search of him, still hesitating, yet burning with 
impatience to relate his adventure. 
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They seated themselves cross-legged, the long pipe was lighted and coffee 
brought. The merchant then proceeded to inquire of his visitor concerning 
his journey, who answered, he had passed the night near Bekerke. This pro- 
duced fresh questions, to which he replied by further particulars, and at 
length, no longer able to contain himself, whispered to his host what he had 
seeu. The merchant was greatly surprised ; the circumstance of burying the 
bundle alarmed liim, and the more he considered it, the more his uneasiness 
increased. He knew that one of his daughters was ill, and could not but 
remark that a great many nuns had died. 

Tormented with these thoughts, he knows not how either to admit or reject 
the dismal suspicions they occasion ; he mounts his horse, and, accompanied 
by a friend, they repair together to the convent, where he asks to see his 
daughters. He is told they are sick ; he insists they shall be brought to him ; 
this is angrily refused, and the more he persists the more peremptory is the 
refusal, till his suspicions are converted into certainty. Leaving the convent 
in an agony of despair, he went to Deir el Kammer, and laid all the cireum</ 
stances before the Kehié of the Emir Yoosuf Shehaab. The Kehié was greatly 
astonished, and ordered a body of horse to accompany him, and if refused ad- 
mission to force the convent. 

The Kadi took part with the merchant, and the affair was referred to the 
law ; the ground where the bundle had been buried was opened, and a dead 
body found, which the unhappy father discovered to be that of his youngest 
daughter; the other was found confined in the convent, and almost dead. She 
revealed a scené.of such abominable wickedness as makes human nature 
shudder, and to which she, like her sister, was about to fall a victim. 

The pretended saint being seized, acted her part with firmness, and a prose- 
cution was commenced against the priests and the patriarch. ‘The affair was 
referred to Rome in 1766, and the society “ De Propaganda,” on examina- 
tion, discovered the most infamous scenes of debauchery, and the most horrid 
cruelties. It was proved that Hendia procured the death of the nuns ; some 
to get possession of their property, and others because they would not comply 
with her desires ; that this infamous woman not only communicated, but even 
consecrated the host and said mass; that she had holes under her bed by 
which perfumes were introduced at the moment she pretended to be in ecstasy. 
and under the influence of the Holy Ghost ; that she had a faction who cried 
her up and published that she was the Mother of God returned upon earth, 
and a thousand other extravagancies. 


The principal scholastic establishment among the Maronites is kept by 
French Lazarists. The chief embellishment of this school is a represen- 
tation of the Virgin appearing to a nun. ‘The latter is kneeling in a 
chapel ; the Virgin is seen over the altar, with arms extending down- 
wards, and rays of light emanating from the fingers of her open hands. 
Underneath is written, ‘‘ These rays are the symbol of grace which 
Mary obtains for mankind, and the point of the globe where they fall in 
more abundance than on any other is France!” 

So much for the benign enlightenment diffused by the Latin Church 
among the descendants of the oldest nations of the world; nations that 
still possess some of the great mystical secrets of antiquity, as Warburton 
propounded of mesmerism as practised by the Egyptian Arabs, and as 
Colonel Churchill has shown with regard to the supposed American dis- 
covery of table moving, a phenomenon which has evidently, from the 
following extract, been long familiar to the learned in the East : 

Sheik Bechir is one of the best informed of the Druse Sheiks, and has ac- 


quired a store of history and literature, which makes his conversation in 
every way superior. He has, for some years, devoted his time, singular as it 
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appear, to the cultivation of magic, and the stories he relates of his inter- 
mc with immaterial beings are novel and pases: 

At times he will place a jug between the lands of two persons sitting oppo- 
site to each other, when, after the recital of certain passages taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the Koran and the Psalms of David, it will move spontaneously 
me to the astonishment of the holders. A stick, at his bidding, will pro- 
ceed unaided from one end of a room to the other. A New Testament, sus- 
pended to a key by a piece of string, will in the same way turn violently round 
of itself. On two earthenware jars being placed in opposite corners of a room, 
one being empty the other filled with water, the empty jar will, on the recital 
of certain passages, move across the room ; the jar full of water will rise of itself 
on the approach of its companion, and empty its contents into it, the latter 
returning to its place in the same manner that it came. An egg boiling in the 
saucepan will be seen to spring suddenly out of the water and be carried to a 
considerable distance. A double-locked door will unlock itself. There cannot 
be a doubt that an unseen influence of some kind is called into operation, but 
of what nature those may conjecture who like to speculate upon such matters. 


The claims to precedence at the Holy Sepulchre of the Greek, or, as 
the Russians term it, the “‘ Orthodox Eastern Church,” over the Latin 
Church, revived in the present day, and upheld by force of arms, 
presents a singular picture of ever-recurring causes and effects. We 
are transported back in a moment to the scene of early strife and ani- 
mosities amongst even the first followers of Christ, while the struggle on 
the part of the Tsar of Muscovy, as spiritual as well as temporal head of 
the Russo-Greek Church, to establish his supremacy over the whole 
Oriental Church, whether Syrian, Greek, Armenian, Chaldean, Jaco- 
bite, or Latin, presents a more formidable front than did ever schism 
between Greek and Roman bishops; the power and means at the com- 
mand of the new hierarch of the nineteenth century exceeding aught 
presented to us by a Boniface or a Gregory, when, some three centuries 
after the dignity of a bishop of Rome had been acknowledged by a First 
General Council to be equal to that of other Christian bishops, the 
successors of St. Peter set a similar example of anti-Christian arrogance 
— in battling for dominion over all the Churches of the 
world. 

That the Tsar, as the existing great political power of the East, 
should assert the claims to supremacy of the Greek Church, is not to be 
wondered at. Let its history and antiquity be compared with that of 
the Latin Church ; let its fathers be brought to mind, and where they 
taught—in all the primitive Holy Places of the religion of Christ—and 
the strength of the claim will be felt to be incontestable. But to es- 
tablish upon that claim a right to protect or assimilate the whole Greek 
Church, whether Turkish, Syrian, or Hellenic, with his own, is an act of 
eames ambition for which we can only find parallels in the 

istory of the past. 

In the circular note addressed by Count Nesselrode to the ministers 
and diplomatic agents of the Tsar, that minister says : 


You are sufficiently aware of the policy of the Emperor to know that his 
Majesty does not aim at the ruin and destruction of the Ottoman Empire, 
which he himself on two occasions has saved from dissolution, but that, on the 
contrary, he has always regarded the existing statu quo as the best possible 
combination to interpose between all the European interests, which would 
necessarily clash in the East if a void were actually declared ; and that, as far 
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as regards the protection of the Russo-Greek religion in Turkey, we have no 
necessity, in order to secure its interests, of any other rights than those which 
are already secured to us by our treaties, our position, and the religious sympa- 
thy which exists between 50,000,000 Kussians of the Greek persuasion and the 
great majority of the Christian subjects of the Sultan—influence immemorial 
and inevitable, because it exists in facts, and not in words—influence which 
the Emperor found existing in full force when he ascended the throne, and 
which he cannot—out of deference to the unjust suspicions which it awakens 
—renounce without giving up the glorious inheritance of his august pre 
decessors. 

This open declaration of a political and religious influence, founded on 

osition primarily, and religious sympathy secondarily, and handed down 
fereditarily from Tsar to Tsar, is the most serious feature in the Turko- 
Russian embroilment. The Tsar is made in the same breath to disavow 
aiming at territorial aggrandisement, or the ruin and destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire, and yet to assert his glorious inheritance of political 
and religious influence over the greater number of the Sultan's subjects 
in Turkey in Europe. All history tells us how closely war follows upon 
the track of religious fanaticism. 

Resolute, in the face of whatever suspicions may be awakened, not to 
renounce “ the glorious inheritance of his august predecessors,” the Tsar 
is prepared, in the words of his minister, “ to think of the means of ob- 
taining, by a more decisive attitude, the satisfaction which he has in vain 
sought to obtain by peaceable means.” ‘The decisive attitude is here con- 
trasted with peace. It is in vain that the Sultan issues at the same time 
an edict granting immunities to his Christian subjects generally, equal, 
if not superior, to those demanded in the ultimatum of Prince Menschi- 
koff. Such an act of toleration is disregarded by the Tsar. The real 
question lies in the rivalry of the Greek and Latin Churches. The Tsar 
is, in reality, more irate at the “evident partiality of the Porte for the 
Latins,” and “the delivery to the Latin patriarch of the key of the prin- 
cipal church at Bethlehem,” than at all the breaches of faith and infringe- 
ments of treaties on the part of the Porte; and he is not prepared to 
receive in the spirit of friendliness any edict that provides for immunities 
and privileges to the Latin and other Christian Churches similar to what 
are demanded for the ‘Orthodox Eastern Church.” Hence the reab 
danger of war, and hence the false position of Great Britain, which, in 
combating for an imaginary integrity of a Mussulman Empire, is in 
reality fighting the battle of the Latin Church, and acting in hostility to 
the true interests of the Eastern Christians generally. 

If we turn to the pages of Gibbon—a writer so unbiassed on religious 
questions as to have to stigmatised as worse than latitudinarian by the 
ultras of all parties—we shall find that the aversion of the Greeks for the 
Latins has been visible and conspicuous from the earliest periods. ‘ In 
every age,” says this cynical but truthful historian, “ the Greeks were 
proud of their superiority in profane and religious knowledge. They had 
first received the light of Christianity; they had pronounced the decrees 
of the seven general councils; they alone possessed the language of Scrip- 
ture and philosophy; nor should the barbarians, immersed in the darkness 
of the West, presume to argue on the high and mysterious questions of 
theological science.” 


This aversion of the Greeks and Latins was nourished and increased, 
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instead of being allayed by the three first expeditions to the Holy Land, 
while in Europe the same aversion was fanned by the struggle for supre- 
macy between the two Churches, and the practice of that mutual into- 
lerance so inconsistent with the dogmas of the faith they pretend to uphold. 
“ The tradition,” says Mr. Spencer, speaking of the Slavonian moun- 
taineers, “ transmitted from father to son, of the same persecutions they 
suffered from the intolerance of the Latin Church, is still preserved, and 
the same deadly hatred exists now as formerly. Consequently no other 
creed is regarded with such abhorrence as the Latinski. Whether we com- 
mune with the simple mountaineer, or the more enlightened denizen of the 
town, we unhappily find them all entertaining the same want of charity, 
the same aversion. The churches of the rival creed, ornamented with 
statues, are condemned as temples of idolatry, the service of the mass as a 
drama acted by the clergy, forgetting that while they forbid the homage 
to the graven image, they render to their own painted saints a reverence 
equal to any offered by the most ignorant and bigoted Roman Catholie 
to his miracle-working image.” That this ancient and enduring hostility 
of the two Churches tends to throw the Greek Church of Greece, and of 
the provinces of European Turkey, more or less under the influence of 
the Tsar, there is no doubt, and Russia takes every means of increasing 
the prestige by subsidies to native chiefs, dotations to churches, and pre- 
sents and favours of all descriptions to priests and elders; but still the 
predominant sentiment is firmly fixed on the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who is regarded as the true head of the Church. The possession of Con- 
stantinople by the Tsar might give greater weight to his politico-reli- 
gious aspirations, but the Greek Church without his empire is no more 
ready to aceede to his religious supremacy than the various populations 
who -have embraced that faith, with a certain political emancipation 
before them, are prepared to hand over their personal liberties to the 
tender mercies of an autocrat of serfs. 

The sanctity of certain places in Syria, conseerated by the memory of 
events of the deepest interest to the follower of the Messiah, as well as 
to the Jew, has given to that country a religious prominence from all 
times, and to no one of these places has greater importance been attached 
than to the tomb of our Lord. From the day when the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was founded, to the present time, on each anniversary of 
the Saviour’s death, crowds of anxious and zealous pilgrims flock to the 
sacred shrine, fondly believing that each object they see around them is 
hallowed by the Saviour’s touch ; that here exist the evidences of all that 
they have once been taught; that to stand within the Holy Sepulchre is 
to be in communion with their God; and thinking that not to have seen 
Jerusalem, they had almost not known the Lord. 

The religious tolerance of the Muhammadans, not unmingled with 
contempt, opened the approach of the Holy Sepulchre to Christians of 
all denominations, but aware of the dangerous hostility of sectarians, the 
time for worship was appointed not to be the same. Thus, during the 
Holy Week, the Roman Catholics represent on the anniversary of the 
Crucifixion of Christ the various events that preceded and followed that 
tragedy in extraordinary scenic style. An image of the full size of a 
man, crowned with thorns and nailed to a cross, is borne at the head of 
a long train of ecclesiastics, monks; and pilgrims, to a succession of sanc- 
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tuaries, built according to tradition, upon the spots rendered holy by the 
transactions which the altars commemorate—to the Altar of Flagellation 
—of the Prison—of the Division of Christ's Garments—and, finally, to 
Calvary, where the cross is erected with the image affixed to it; and 
after due time has elapsed, the body is taken down, embalmed, and depo- 
sited in the Sepulchre. Religious services are performed appropriate to 
the several parts of this drama—prayers, sermons, and chanting ; the 
torches are extinguished, to represent the darkness which was “ over all 
the land ;” and the well-trained monastics sustain every change of the 
exhibition with the looks, gestures, sobs, and groans, adapted to give it 
the greatest effect. 

The Resurrection is celebrated by the Greeks—the Armenians, Copts, 
and native Christians taking part in the services. Upon this occasion a 
gross and palpable fraud is practised upon the ignorant, to the disgrace 
of Christianity. A fire is pretended to be miraculously kindled within the 
Holy Sepulchre, whilst the crowds of spectators, provided with torches, 
wax candles, and tapers, rush with frantic eagerness to light them at the 
celestial flame. The confusion and tumult that ensue at this anniversary 
are indescribable, and the Turkish police are on the alert to restore order, 
by the usual expedient of beating the people over the head and shoulders 
with fists and clubs. But such measures do not always prevent accidents ; 
and the Hon. Robert Curzon describes, in his “ Visits to the Monasteries 
in the Levant” (1849, p. 215), one of perhaps the most extraordinar 
scenes that ever occurred in the Holy Sepulchre, in which he had to make 
his way out trampling on dead bodies, black with suffocation, in which 
he was engaged in a life-struggle with an Egyptian colonel, from which 
the latter never rose; in which “ the soldiers with their bayonets killed 
numbers of fainting wretches, and the walls were spattered with blood 
and brains of men who had been felled, like oxen, with the butt-ends of 
the soldiers’ muskets ;” in which all who fell were immediately trampled 
to death by the rest, and in which Ibrahim Pasha himself, who fainted 
more than once in the struggle, was only rescued by his attendants 
cutting a way for him with their swords through the dense ranks of the 
frantic pilgrims. 

Such are the scenes enacted at “the Sepulchre of that Man,” as our 
Saviour is called in the Talmud, and which is spoken of by Benjamin 
of Tudela, as being on a spot anciently appropriated to the execution of 
malefactors, and, as old Maundrell has it, “‘ shut out of the walls of the 
city, as an execrable and polluted place.” The same miracle which 
Bernard the Wise describes as “an angel coming down and lighting the 
lamps,” was also, it may be observed, the cause of the persecution of the 
Christians in the Holy City, and of the destruction of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, by the Khalif Hakem, in a.p. 1008 or 1010. 

“ What a disgrace to Christendom,” exclaims a recent writer, “ that a 
Turkish Pasha should feel it requisite to address the following exhorta- 
tion to the Latin, Greek, and Armenian Christians of Jerusalem! 
‘Seeing the anniversary of your Founder’s death draws nigh, when pil- 
grims from all parts of the world are expected, I entreat you to live 
peaceably and harmoniously together, and approve yourself as worthy 
examples to the various sheep which come under your care. I summoned 
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you on purpose to this place, that this tomb—which, you say, once con- 
tained the body of your Lord and Master—may testify against you. Jesus, 
the son of , enjoined upon all his followers. Follow ye, there- 
fore, the path He appointed you.’” 

After referring to the protection afforded by the Turks to the Chris- 
tians at the Holy Sepulchre, Neibuhr justly remarked : ‘‘ Were Jerusalem 
in the hands of the Christians, they would probably not allow the members 
of other communions to practise openly their religious rites. Indeed, this 
is attested both by the history of the past and the example of the present. 
The Holy Places have once more in our own day become the theatre of 
political intrigue and of political ambition, disguised under the flimsy veil 
of religious equality. Tt has been but too justly remarked, that if Russia 
be allowed to extend her ‘ protection’ to the Christian population of the 
Asiatic portion of the Mussulman dominions, as Austria has succeeded in 
doing in the west, these vast countries, which by the liberal policy of the 
Ottoman Sultan, now afford free religious opinion to the native Chris- 
tians, will render them irrevocably subject to the despotic yoke of Mario- 
latry; the rapidly increasing and important body of Armenian Protestants, 
lately emancipated by the Turk, and put upon an equality with the 
other Churches, will again be brought into subjection to the Armenian 
patriarch, and all hope of effecting the conversion of the Mussulman, b 
the exhibition of the moral influence of Protestantism, will be iotiieed, 
If the papacy of Rome and the hierarchy of Russia be allowed to divide 
among themselves the countries of the East, our newly-founded Church of 
Jerusalem will be rooted up, and her bishop, and clergy, and missionaries 
sent out of the country.” We have only to read the reports of missionaries 
in these countries to perceive the truth of this fact. “ In the Turkish 
Empire may the missionary enter at every point, and labour among them 
with no Turkish ruler disposed to hinder him so doing. Only from the 
Christians may opposition be expected to originate.”—(Smith and 
Dwight, “Miss. Res. in Armenia, 1834,” p. 460.) In 1821 and 1822 the 
Rev. Mr. Blythe, of the Scottish mission, laboured among the Cauca- 
sians, and was listened to with great interest, but the Russian government 
ordered him away, upon the principle, that where the Established Church 
has begun to baptise it allows no other denomination to establish a mission. 
The Russian mission, which succeeded, were once driven from the country 
by the . orm natives. An ukasse, bearing date July 5th, 1835, pro- 
hibits all missionaries, dissenting from the Greek Church, from exercising 
their calling in Russia. The hostility, indeed, of the Russo-Greek 
Church to all other denominations of Christians is manifest in the revived 
struggle for supremacy at the Holy Sepulchre, and for “ protection” 
throughout the Turkish dominions in Asia ; it attests that what others 
have averred of former times holds true in the present day, that but for 
Muhammadan rule at Jerusalem only one denomination of Christians 
would insist on ruling there, and religious feuds and wars would be in- 
evitable. 

“Could such crimes, such contentions and quarellings, such lies and 
carnality be possible,” inquires Tobler, the able author of ‘Golgotha,”’ 
“in this church of the sepulchre, if the edifice really stood upon the spot 
where Christ was crucified and buried?” 
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And this leads to the inquiry whether, after all, the monument to which 
such fierce and unchristian-like rivalry attaches itself, that the form iu 
which its cupola should be repaired has with the precedency of the Greeks 
over the Latins in the grotto of Gethsemane, the possession of the key of 
the church of Bethlehem, and the status guo of the Muhammadan star 
placed over the Altar of the Nativity, become sparks to light up a general 
war, is a real memorial of the event that it assumes to record ? In such an 
inquiry we must hold in mind, in the words of Dr. Robinson, that for the 
lapse of more than fifteen centuries Jerusalem has been the abode, not 
only of mistaken piety, but also of credulous superstition, not unmingled 
with pious fraud. During the second and third centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, the city remained under heathen sway ; and the Christian 
Church existed there, if at all, only by sufferance. But when, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, Christianity became triumphant in the 
person of Constantine ; and at his instigation, aided by the presence and 
zeal of his mother Helena, the first great attempt was made, in A.D. 
$26, to fix and beautify the places connected with the crucifixion and re- 
surrection of the Saviour ; it then, almost as a matter of course, became 
a passion among the multitudes of priests and monks, who afterwards re- 
sorted to the Holy City, to trace out and assign the site of every event, 
however trivial or legendary, which could be brought into connexion with 
the Scriptures or with pious tradition. The fourth century appears to 
have been particularly fruitful in the fixing of these localities, and in the 
dressing out of the traditions, or rather legends, which were attached to 
them. But the invention of succeeding ages continued to build upon 
these foundations, until, in the seventh century, the Muhammadan con- 
quest and subsequent oppressions confined the attention of the Church 
more exclusively to the circumstances of her present distress, and drew 
off in part the minds of the clergy and monks from the contemplation and 
embellishment of Scripture history. Thus the fabric of tradition was left 
to become stationary as to its main points; in much the same condition, 
indeed, in which it has come down to our day. The more fervid zeal of 
the ages of the Crusades only filled out and completed the fabric in minor 
particulars. Some few minor legends, such as those relating to the place 
where Peter’s cock crew, the houses of the Rich Man and Lazarus, and 
the Via Dolorosa, were got up since the time of the Crusades. 

Under such circumstances of antiquity, of tradition, and infinite awe 
for the sanctity of the spot, we cannot wonder at the wrathful feelings 
which its first calling into question would excite. Yet such questionings 
may be said to have existed so long as to be almost coeval with the 
tradition. As early as 1600, we find Pope Gregory implying the diffi- 
culty of the site. So, too, other writers in the subsequent centuries. 
Monconys, in 1647, speaking of the Gate of Judgment, so called, says it 
is the gate by which Jesus Christ went to Calvary; if so, it ought 
to be outside the city; which is difficult to conceive, for at present it 
is in the middle, although the town is now much smaller than it was 
then. In modern times Mr. Cox Dautrey, in a paper read before the 
Syro-Egyptian Society, adduced the same in corroboration of other 
arguments, for the site of Golgotha being at some distance from the 
present city. 

These, however, were rather objections which an obedient son of the 
July—vou. XCVIII. NO, CCCXCI. U 
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Church would easily gulp down, rather than serious difficulties. The 
first determined was made by Korte, a Saxon schoolmaster, in 
1741, the dream of whole life had been to visit Jerusalem and the 


Among other objections which the veteran pilgrim adduces, are those 
of population. He wks how the city, reatricted in the manner insisted on 
by the advocates of the sepulchre, could have contained the oe apm 
specified by ancient historians ; and this, in a land where the houses are 
seldom of two stories in height ? Impolicy: How could the Jews have 
built their wall in a situation by which the city would be ex to the 

ior position of Mount Calvary, while the western valley was so 
near tothem? Want of ence with Scripture: The Evange- 
lists say nothing of Golgotha being on a mount, but rather lead us to 
infer that it was in a valley; and Probability of Deception: He objects 
the frequent recourse to rocks and caves. Indents in the rock are 
pointed out as caused by Stephen when he fell ; and impressions in the 
rock are shown at Gethsemane, as proceeding from the feet and hands 
and one knee of the Saviour. 

Korte’s unacquaintance with the dead languages deprived him of the 
power of following up the deliberate convictions at which he had 
arrived; to supply which defect, Plessing, another German writer, re- 
solved to strengthen and support his arguments, to set them in a stronger 
light, and to supply what ‘the want of reading had denied him. Ples- 
sing stren the arguments of “the worthy Korte,” more par- 
ticularly by insisting upon Golgotha having been the place of public 
execution, answering to the Sestertium of Rome; by showing that the 
place of Christ’s burial was held in no esteem by the Apostles and early 
Christians ; that the finding of the Holy Sepulchre was a matter of 


worldly polity, and by other objections to the received tradition, among 
which ion of the city by Hadrian and the forgery of the 
cross. 


The first in this country to question the reality of the Holy Sepulchre 
was the learned traveller, Dr. Edward Clarke. The doctor is, how- 
ever, now known to have gone too far in his scepticism. Overwhelmed 
with the conviction that the traditions referring to the Holy Sepulchre 
were monkish fables, he was content to take nothing upon trust, and 
extended his disbelief to other portions of the city as to Mount Zion, 
respecting which there can be no doubt. He was ably answered in the 
Quarterly Review for March, 1813, in an article generally attributed to 
Bishop Heber. 

The most decisive blow to perhaps the greatest of all superstitions 
upheld by Christianity, may, however, be said to have been dealt by the 
Americans, Dr. Robinson and the Rev. Eli Smith, whose work, ‘“ Re- 
searches in Palestine,” before alluded to, is justly considered to be the 
most authentic, impartial, and compendious account of the Holy Land 
yet published. These two able Biblical scholars proceeded to examine 
the “sacred places” of the Holy City by confronting the traditions and 
legends connected with them with the unimpeachable testimony of the 





* See an able article “ On the True Site of Calvary,” in the A/useum of Classical 
Antiquiti 
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Bible, the lamp of history, and the light of reason. Not only did they 
state their conviction that the church of the Holy Sepulchre did not 

t the place of Christ’s burial, but they pe di their argument 
with topographical proofs as new as they were unexpected. 

Dr. Robinson concludes the consideration of this question by ob- 
serving : 

Thus, in every view which I have been able to take of the question, both 
topographical and historical, whether on the spot or in the closet, and in spite 
of all my previous prepossessions, I am led irresistibly to the canclusion, that 
the Golgotha and the tomb now shown in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
are not upon the real places of the crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord. 
The alleged discovery of them by the aged and credulous Helena, like her 
discovery of the cross, may not improbably have been the work of pious fraud. 
[t would perhaps not be doing injustice to the bishop Macarius and his clergy, 
if we regard the whole as a well laid and successful plan for restoring to Jeru- 
salem its former consideration, and elevating his see to a higher degree of 
influence and dignity. 

Another circumstance also engaged their attention; Cesarea was at this 
time the metropolitan see of Palestine ; and that of Jerusalem, which formerly 
had sunk so low, was now pressing its claims and striving to regain its ancient 
pre-eminence. Even so early as at the Council of Nicwa in 325, its claims had 
been presented ; and they were then acknowledged and affirmed, saving, how- 
ever, the dignity of the metropolitan see. Jt is worthy of notice, that the dis- 
covery of the sepulchre took place the very next year. 


The totally fatal effect of this last blow was attempted to be averted 
by the Rev. J. H. Newman, who, in his “ Essay on Miracles,” asserted 
that “the greater part of the miracles of Revelation are as little evi- 
dence for Revelation at this day, as the miracles of the Church are evi- 
dence for the Church,” i. e., that the miracles of the Bible have equal, but 
no more credibility, than the miracles of the Church. Of these, he 
asserts nine to be fully conclusive in his mind, the fifth of which is that 
of the discovery of the Holy Cross by Helena. Mr. Newman, who is a 
believer in the miracles of the middle ages, accuses Dr. Robinson with 
fixing upon the Fathers and Church of the fourth century the imputation 
of deliberate imposture, and that for selfish ends. ‘It stands to reason,” 
he adds, “‘ which party is more likely to be right in a question of topo- 
graphical fact, men who lived three hundred years after it, and on the 
spot, or those who live in 1800, and at the antipodes.’’ We can scarcely 
credit our senses when we read so silly an argument brought forward to 
support so serious a subject. ‘ The reality of our Lord’s tomb was,” says 
Mr. Newman, “attested by a miracle; and Eusebius alludes to the 
oceurrence of miracles at the Sepulchre. Nay, the very fact that a beam 
of wood should be found undecayed after so long a continuance in the 
earth, would, in most cases, be a miracle.” This is about as philosophical 
a view of the subject as that entertained by some of our modern super- 
ficial writers, as by the author of “ Nozrani in E pt and Syria,” who 
says, ‘‘ If this is what we wish to believe, we may Schare it.” The same 
sentiment is expressed in nearly similar terms in Leeman, “ Palastina,” 
and in Ida Hahn Hahn, “ Letters of a German Countess.” Chateau- 
briand propounds, in a true re spirit, that “Le seul moyen de voir 
un pays tel qu'il est, c’est de le voir avec ses traditions et ses sou- 
venirs.”  Prokesch consoles himself by saying, “I will not allow myself 
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to be led into a controversy on the identity of the Holy Places. Faith 
here is the most essential ; and a few ells to the right or left are of no 
aye gras Von Raumer confesses : “ Were I even fully persuaded 
that the true sepulchre were a quarter, or half a mile from the present 
site—it can hardly be more—I would kneel down in mcs to the 
objector, but not take him by the shoulder, and would say, ‘ You are 
mistaken, this is not the site.’ Another writer gets over the difficulty 
by ing of Macarius and his colleagues, “ Je répondrai, qu’ils étaient 
dirigés par l’Esprit de Dieu ;” while another asserts that “there is one 
of Scripture, and it is one of the most important in the New 
estainent, which explains this whole mystery, and proves the miracle 
beyond dispute : ‘The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall tell you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance which I have said unto you.’” Another 
writer is quite touching upon the miseries to be entailed by scepticism 
and disbelief. ‘In wandering,” he writes, “into the pathless and deso- 
late wilderness of doubt, never more will the lips of the wearied pilgrim 
be refreshed with the living fountain, never more will his sight be glad- 
dened by the palm-tree of joy.” 
__ Dr. Robinson answered Mr. Newman's objections in his “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra ;” and after accusing the reverend gentleman of suppressio veri 
and of suggestio falsi, he adds: “ Indeed, I can hardly expect to find 
amy own views subjected to a severer scrutiny by any future antagonist 
more able, nor probably by any one more disingenuous.’ 

The learned doctor was, however, mistaken. The Rev. George 
Williams, who accompanied the late lamented Bishop of Jerusalem to 
his see, as chaplain, embraced that opportunity of, as he hoped, exposing 
the fallacy of a work, the ill-disguised object of which he averred to be 
to bring discredit on the early local traditions of Palestine, so as ulti- 
mately to involve the venerable Fathers of the Church in the charge 
of 2 Sarton or unaccountable ignorance. 

My only desire (he says) is to act as a humble man-at-arms in the attempt 
to “ tear from the unbelievers the precious Tomb of the Captain of our Salva- 
tion,” and in common with all engaged in the “ Holy War,” 1 must feel grateful 
to a generous adversary for placing me under such a glorious banner, thereby, 
I trust unwittingly, arraying himself with the disciples of the Koran and the 


Crescent, the avowed enemies not of the Sepulchre alone, but of the Holy 
Church Catholic. 


It is necessary to understand the principles by which Mr. Williams is 
actuated as an author, to know that he is an advocate of the Catholic 
Church and a supporter of the prescriptive rights and dignities of the 
priesthood, and he was prepared to give credence to all the one-thousand- 
and-one fabulous traditions of the Holy Land that have accumulated 
since the crucifixion, even to the tree that caught Abraham’s ram by the 
horns. He describes himself as having felt it a pleasure to sojourn, and 
a paviage to suffer in the house of Saint Veronica. He believes the 
Greek Church to have been remodelled after the pattern of the primi- 
tive and purest ages of Christianity, and deprecates any interference 
with that Church which might tend to a schismatical separation from 
those who are “ over them in the Lord.” 

" & reviewer of Mr. Williams's work, in the Dublin University Maga- 
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zine, quoted the testimony of Bishop Arculf, who travelled towards 700, 
and some account of whose travels are given in Mr. Wright’s “ Early 
Travels in Palestine,” to the effect that even the Holy Sepulchre, as de- 
scribed by his penman, Adamnanus, Abbot of Iona, was not the same as 
that for which the title of Holy Sepulchre is now contested. The cave 
visited by Bishop Arculf was round ; the existing one is square; it was a 
circle of about twelve feet in diameter, and could hold nine persons ; 
the existing Holy Sepulchre is, according to our friend Mr. Scoles, an 
unquestionable authority, 6 feet 8 inches > a4 feet 1 inch, and it can 
only hold five persons. The present sepulchre is open at top, Arculf’s 
was arched ; it is of grey limestone, Arculf’s was of mottled stone, red 
and white. It bears from Calvary north-west; Macarius’s sepulchre, as 
shown on Arculf’s plan, bears due west. Every circumstance, says the 
reviewer, shows it to be supposititious—a forgery of a forgery, fabricated 
in an impossible place. 

Two years after the publication of the Rev. Mr. Williams’s “ Holy 
City”—that is to say, in 1847—appeared “An Essay on the Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem, by James Fergusson, F.R.A.S.”—a _ gentle- 
man eminent in art, and who does not content himself with showing 
that the present church of the Holy Sepulchre is not the true one, but 
attempts to show that the rock Sakhra—the dome of the rock—in the 
Mosque of Omar, enjoys that enviable distinction. Mr. Fergusson is 
very strong in his architectural portion of his argument. He attests 
satisfactorily that, whoever it was built for, the dome of the rock was 
evidently built by Christian workmen, however it might subsequently have 
been encrusted with Saracenic detail ; but we must refer those interested 
in the inquiry to the original work, illustrated as it is by beautiful draw- 
ings of Mr. Catherwood and Mr. Arundale, and for the objections that. 
exist to the proposed site, to the Museum of Classical Antiquities, 

Mr. Fergusson’s Essay was answered in a second edition of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s book, wherein that gentleman, still declaiming against the un- 
Catholicity of all who differed with him, associated Me ame Willis to» 
his labours ; and the professor endeavoured to dispose of the argument 
derived from the non-identity of the Holy Sepulchre visited by Bishop 
Areulf, and that which is the object of pious pilgrimages and impious 
contests in the present day, by arguing that the bishop described the 
outer portion of the rock, and not the cave within! Truly, it is only 
in matters in which religious prejudices are concerned that reason and 
science are prostituted to uphold error. 

Such is the state of the question as to the authenticity of a Holy 
Place, for the possession of which, and even for the form in which its 
cupola is to be repaired, Christian nations are actually on the verge of war, 
in our miscalied days of enlightenment. There is scarcely an argument in 
its favour ; there is Scriptural evidence combined with all the facts of 
the case—historical, archeological, and topographical—against it. It is 
& pompous piece of priestly imposition.. 
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THE PREACHER'S DAUGHTER. 
AN UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


In the year 1821, during a tour I was making in the north of Ger- 
many, an accident introduced me to a clergyman, who invited me to 
spend a few days with him in the country. ‘The second day of my stay 
was to be devoted to an excursion in the neighbouring mountains, whence 
a glorious view could be enjoyed of the Frische Haff and the littoral of 
Pomerania. 

We had, however, scarce quitted the rectory, when my new friend 
attracted my attention to an old man who was sitting on the root of a 
tree, and smoking his pipe with apparently the greatest contentment, 
while his geese were feeding on the grassy borders of the wide village 
street. 

“Look there,” the clergyman said ; “that old man is the only living 
witness of a trait of iron justice in the life of Frederick the Great which 
but very few are acquainted with. Halloh! Father Frank, do you re- 
member bringing the baron home from Stettin ?” 

“‘ How could I forget it,” the old man replied, as he doffed his cap 
reverentially; “I was a young fellow of about twenty-five at the time.” 

* Did he swear at all ’” my friend asked further. 

“T should think so,” the old man said with,a laugh; ‘he raved 

furiously the whole distance, especially when the carriage drove over the 
pine-roots on the heath.” 
_ “Yes,” my friend replied, ‘‘ you may laugh now, Father Frank, but 
in truth you ought to have shared the baron’s punishment, for I can 
never — you for helping to carry my poor predecessor out of his 
house in his dying moments, and placing him in the glaring sunshine.” 

“* I was forced to do so,” the old man answered ; and as he pointed with 
his staff toa neighbouring garden, he continued : “‘ The baron was stand- 
ing behind that walnut-tree with his telescope, and if we had not placed 
the old gentleman on the exact spot he ordered, he would have beaten us 
to death. Still I shall feel sorry for it as long as I live, and cannot look 
at the spot without sighing. His chair was just at the very place 
— you are now standing, and there he died within a quarter of an 

our.”’ 

The reader may fancy that these remarks caused me to feel consi- 
derable curiosity, and we had scarce left the old man, when I begged the 
rector to tell me the story. He did so in the following terms : 


The Baron von L——-, of whom our old friend was talking, was for- 
merly owner of this estate, and a favourite of Frederick the Great. The 
nearer circumstances of his introduction to the king are sufficiently re- 
markable to induce me to mention them. Frederick had come to inspect 
a morass that had been lately drained by the baron, and while waiting 
for fresh horses at P——, he talked with the land-agent, and as he saw 
some gentlemen in military uniform at a little distance, he asked him, 
“* Where have those gentlemen served ?” 

The agent, who knew that the king liked a quick and ready answer, 
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replied, with a deep bow, “In your majesty’s army ;” to which the king 
rejoined, with equal quickness, 

* Sheepshead! I am well aware that they have not served as labourers 
on your estate. But where is the baron ?” 

he latter, however, had been delayed, and arrived just as the king 
was asking for him, in such a hurry that the coachman drove against a 
tombstone, which had been brought the day before for the grave of a 
lately deceased clergyman, and had been placed temporarily by the side 
of the road. The carriage was overturned, and the baron as well: a 
terrible prognostic, for he was fated to owe his ruin to the tombstone of 
a clergyman, though it did not occur on this occasion. On the contrary, 
he managed to acquire the king's favour in such a degree, that his 
majesty was continually sending for him to be present at the reviews in 
dt, and eventually invested him with the then highly distinguished 

order, “ Pour le Mérite.” 

Through this, however, the baron's arrogance waxed incredibly. He 
was not merely a tyrant whom every one in the neighbourhood feared 
because they knew the favour in which he stood with the king, but a still 
greater tyrant to all the clergy. For while he usually called the landed 
gentry, when speaking about them, ‘uncultivated clods,” he also, after 
the fashion of the great king, termed the clergy “unreasoning brutes,” and 
displayed his enlightenment on every occasion in a manner as ridiculous 
as it was insulting: for education and respect could not be counted 
among our baron’s virtues. 

But of all the clergymen, his own, Thilo by name, my poor prede- 
cessor, fared the worst. He was an old man, modest in the highest de- 
gree, and put up with anything from his patron. His only daughter, 
Sophie, was, however, one of the most energetic women I ever saw, and 
even at the advanced age when I first formed her acquaintance, bore 
evident traces of her former beauty. 

She was attached to the son of the royal forester Weiher, who lived 
in S , and used to visit the old pastor when he came to church. The 
affair was, however, not known fora long while, as Sophie always received 
the young fellow’s ardent declarations of love with great though pretended 
coolness. Besides, the young man was nothing, and had nothing, and 
it was very doubtful whether he would succeed his father in the forestry. 
Such being the case, there was little to be done in those days, and it 
ismuch the same now. But it is equally true that a lover never did, 
and never will, trouble himself about such paltry details. It was the 
same with our Fritz. On one occasion, when he had brought the old 
pastor, or rather his daughter, a brace of wild duck, and the latter 
gave him a rose in return, for she had nothing else to offer, Fritz re- 
garded it as a declaration of her love, and begged her to give him her 
hand and heart. The sensible girl naturally tried to persuade him of 
his folly, and asked him how he could support a wife. 

But Fritz had his answer cut and dried. 

“TI have a little,” he rejoined, “and you, too, my dear girl, could 
have three times as much as myself, if you only wished.” 

“ T am curious to know what you mean,” Sophie remarked. 

“ Well, your father says that the baron owes him his dues for the last 
ten years. That would make, at the rate of sixty bushels per annum, 600 
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bushels, worth, at the present price of grain, about 800 crowns. With 
that, and my little savings, we could manage. We would take a farm 
in the neigh if I was not made assistant to my father, as I ex- 

. - could live hoppy r : Toate * 

ut ie rejected this idea with a smile, an er opinion 
“ that a man could sooner shake down wheat from his beech- 
trees than her father get his rye from the baron.” 

Still the plan continually occurred to her. She begged her father to 
make an earnest demand for his dues from the baron ; for if. he were to 
die, and she be left a poor unprotected orphan, the hard-hearted and 

nt man would not give her a shilling more in money or money's 
Sales Still the old man would not consent, though she renewed her 
entreaties repeatedly, The next Sunday, however, the forester turned 
the conversation to the same subject, whence it may be presumed that 
his son had opened his heart to him. But it was of no avail. The old 
man trembled even if he heard the baron’s name, and said, earnestly and 
simply: 

c t would be of no use; I have tried to no purpose every year. But 
the Lord is judge of all things.” 

“‘ That’s all very good,” A a forester replied ; “ but I don’t see what 
your daughter will have to live on, if you were to quit the world this day 
or the next. Lay a complaint against the baron, unless he listens to 
your reasonable demands.” 

The old man shook his head and sighed, upon which the former con- 
tinued : 

Well, then, I must reveal something to you, pastor; my Fritz is 
ashamed to do it himself.” 

At these words, the young folk turned as red as cherries, and Sophie 
ran out of the room. Fritz stopped, it is true, but did not dare to raise 
his head, when his father proceeded to say : 

“My Fritz here and your dear daughter would gladly get married ; 
but as they want the main thing, and I do not know whether the boy 
will succeed me, you could make the young couple happy if you would 
send in a complaint against the baron, and force him to pay you either 
the corn or the money. Then we would take a farm for them.” 

“ I never heard a word of this before,” my old predecessor here re- 
marke d, “ and do not know a better answer to give you than one from 
the Bible: ‘ We will call the damsel, and inquire at her mouth.’” 

Our Fritz now regained both his heart and his feet. He ran out of the 
room, and, on this occasion, his power of persuasion must have been very 
great, ‘ he returned in a few minutes, hand in hand with the blush- 
ing girl. 

“« My daughter,” the old man said to her, “ what am I forced to hear ? 
You never kept anything from me before, and now have made a secret 
of the most important thing—that you wish to be married. Is that 
really true, Sophie ?” 

“* Yes, father,” she replied, without affectation, “if we only knew 
what we should have to live on; for without some certainty, I have always 
told Fritz, the marriage cannot take place.” 


Fritz now gained heart too, and said : ‘ But the pastor has our future 
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welfare in his own hands; for if you were to complain against the baron, 
it would be very strange if you did not get your own.” 

The old man, however, replied, after repeated representations, ‘ I will 
sleep on it;” and would probably have done so for the rest of his days, if 
his daughter had left him in peace. But it seemed to him almost a crime 
to proceed straightway to a plaint, and an encroachment on the reverence 
he fancied he owed to his patron. He made one attempt more on the 

of conciliation, and begged the baron, in writing, and most respect- 
fully, to pay him the dues owing to him for oteaty ten years, at the 
same time apologising very humbly for making the request on this occa- 
sion befure Michaelmas, because his dear daughter designed to alter her 
condition of life. 

Of course the latter knew nothing of this confidential remark, which 
afterwards cost her so many tears, or else she would have protested 
against it most solemnly. But the patron acted in the usual way; 
whether Michaelmas or not, he did not pay the slightest attention. 

The old man was at length forced to bite into the sour apple, and 
yield to the repeated entreaties of his daughter. He sent in a complaint 
against the baron, and, by his daughter’s special solicitation, not merel 
asked for his dues, but also complained about the wretched state of di- 
lapidation in which the rectory was, about which repeated useless peti- 
tions had been sent to the harsh man, who allowed his preacher to live 
worse than his daily labourers. It is true that this was not done without 
a severe struggle ; but as Sophie at length represented to him that the 
baron would be equally embittered whether he laid one or two com- 
plaints before the authorities, he seemed at last to allow the truth of 
this, and wrote, though not without begging the baron’s pardon for 
each of his complaints. The result might be anticipated. The chamber, 
which signed itself at that day, to some purpose, “ We, Frederick, by 
God’s grace,” entirely shared the king’s contemptuous views of the clergy. 
but not his love of justice towards all—among them, consequently, the 
pastors. The baron, on being requested to answer his rector’s plaint, 
denied everything, asserted that he had always paid his dues regularly, 
and that this highly insulting charge could only be explained or excused 
by the fact that the old man was quite childish, and did not know what 
he said or wrote. He ought, at any rate, to have produced his witnesses; 
but, far from doing so, or being able to do it, the old lackbrains had 
apologised to him, his patron, in a fashion that would furnish a very poor 
notion of the honesty of his fancied claim. His complaint about his 
house was equally false; for, though it was no palace, it was still habit- 
able enough. ; 

He had certainly some good reasons to regard his pastor's surprising 
demands from a much more criminal point of view; for it was shown by 
the annexed letter in his handwriting, that he wished his daughter to 
marry, and was greatly embarrassed about—the dowry. Still he would 
not carry out this idea for the pastor’s sake, and would rather ascribe to 
his. age and his forgetfulness, what others perhaps would impute to his 
villany. Still the authorities would perceive, without it being necessary 
for him to call their attention to it, that it was high time to dismiss the 
old man, and he would, therefore, present another candidate as soon as 
possible. 
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We may easily foresee the result of this reply. The old pastor was not 
only refused a hearing and threatened with an ungracious dismissal, but, 
besides, received some reprimands of the very coarsest style, as was the 
fashion in that day. 

“] thought it would be so!” he exclaimed, in the deepest sorrow, 
“and for that reason I would not write, but you forced me to do so.” 

The consequence of this painful excitement was a severe illness, to 
which the old man yielded, not immediately though, but after the forester 
had come to him and told both him wal his daughter, with unfeeling 
harshness, that all idea of a marriage with his son must be given up, 
whether he succeeded him or not, for his son could make no use of a por- 
tionless wife. : 

The old pastor only replied to this by a sigh; but his daughter answered 
instead of him, that this was quite natural, and that she was merely sur- 
prised that the forester had not said this only to them, but had before 
stated publicly in the village, “‘If she gets the 600 bushels of rye, my 
Fritz will take her; if not, the bargain will be off.” This had annoyed 
her so much, that she had determined on not being mixed up in this corn 
transaction, had the result been favourable to her. So much the more 
she now requested that the whole affair should be broken off, and his son 
not annoy her again under any pretext. 

That you may be assured of,” the forester replied, with equal rough- 
ness ; “‘he shan’t trouble you again, or, if he does, I'll break every bone 
in his a Good-by! The Lord strengthen the old man!” 

Fritz, though, did come again, and that too on the next night, as he 
did not dare do so by day. He knocked at his beloved’s little bedroom 
window ; she recognised him immediately in the moonlight, but would 
not open to him. At length she did so, however, and she now heard 
his complaints, which were accompanied by bitter tears, and with the 
—_ that she would remain faithful to him, let things happen as they 
would. 

But she replied boldly, “ Fritz, our connexion is broken off for ever. 
Farewell, fra do not dare to knock at my window a second time by 
night; I give you my word, that if you do, I will write to your father 
the next morning. So now, farewell, and may the Lord guide you, and 
preserve your father longer to you than He will mine to me.” 

With these words she sighed and closed the window, and spite of all 

Fritz’s entreaties, could not be induced to open it again, but went 
into her father’s room, whom she heard sighing and groaning. 

On the next morning, however, she was destined to suffer still more. 
The baron no sooner heard of the old man’s serious illness, than he spite- 
fully sent a message to him: “He would have the goodness to leave his 
house next morning, for the rectory was going to be pulled down, and a 
new one built in its stead.” 

He naturally answered: “That it was perfectly impossible for him to 
do so, as he was very ill, and would hardly leave his bed again. He had 
lived so long in the old house, that he should like to stay in it till his 
death. The baron would surely be kind enough to let him die there.” 

But the first messenger was followed by another: “The matter could 
not be deferred: the pastor had made such serious complaints to the 
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Royal Chamber, that the baron could by no possibility delay in sending 
in carpenters and masons; the house must be given up the next day.” 

Sophie, however, did not suffer this second messenger to appear before 
the terrified pastor, but sent to tell the baron, that if he could answer 
it to God and man for driving a dying man out of his house, he might 
do it. If her father died, though, she would spend her last farthing in 
avenging his death, even if she had to beg her way to Potsdam. 

Of course the baron was not induced by this to alter his views in the 
slightest ; for what could appear to him more ridiculous than this threat ? 
On the next morning a number of carpenters and masons came from the 
town of U , climbed, in spite of all poor Sophie’s entreaties, on to 
the roof, and tiles, beams, and spars soon fell down before the sick man’s 
window. 

Sophie attempted to calm her dying father as well as she could, and 
persuade him that the baron was going to have the house new roofed ; 
but when the carpenters came in and sorrowfully stated that they must 
now pull up the flooring, she fainted with a loud shriek at the seo 
barbarity, while the compassionate carpenters raised the dying man from 
his bed, put on his dressing-gown and slippers, placed him in his 
easy-chair, and carried him out and seated him in the full glare of the 
sun, by the side of the road. The baron stood with his telescope behind 
the walnut-tree ; Sophie was still in a fainting fit; and only an old 
woman had the courage to approach the chair, and throw her apron over 
the head of the old man, who continually ejaculated, “‘My eyes! my 
eyes!” But almost at the same moment he breathed his last sigh; and 
when Sophie was at length aroused to life, and rushed towards her father 
with a cry of horror, she only held a corpse in her arms. 

Although she asked the clergymen present at her father’s funeral how 
she should act against the baron’s unsupportable tyranny, they only 
shrugged their shoulders ; and even if one offered her counsel, it did not 
appear to her good. But her determination—which the gentlemen dis- 
approved—of going to Potsdam and telling her sorrow to the great 
king, remained firmer than ever, and was executed even before she 
anticipated. 

She had, namely, been forced to take up her abode in the barn, into 
which she had carried her scanty furniture, and cooked her poor food in 
the garden. For, as she had a year of grace allowed her, and no other 
place of shelter could be found in the village, she was not able to quit 
the terrible spot. A few days later some butchers arrived, and she 
suddenly decided on selling her six sheep, in order to procure money for 
her travelling expenses to Berlin; a matter that had troubled her greatly. 
But when the maid opened the door of the dilapidated stable, all the 
sheep had found their way out, for the stables at the rectory had always 
been left by the patron in the same miserable condition as the dwelling- 
house. She therefore sent the maid along the road to look for the sheep, 
while she herself went in the direction of the baron’s garden, to see 
whether they had found their way thither. The butchers followed her 
by some divine interposition, for unfortunately, or rather fortunately, the 
sheep had got into the baron’s garden, and were cropping the grass along 
the flower-beds. Sophie was preparing to drive them out, and called the 
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men to her assistance, when the baron made his appearance, and, in his 
attacked the poor girl with the lowest abuse. 

“What! the infamous creature has the audacity to let her sheep enter 
my garden! If she dare do it again, I will demand the pound money 
with my hunting-whip !” 

When she fell back at this coarse remark, and replied, “Is it not 
enough that your grace has robbed my father of his life, but you wish 
to deprive me of my honour before these strange men ?” 

The baron vociferated, with a contemptuous laugh, “Ha, ha! your 
honour! Your father wrote me himself that you had to do with the 
forester’s Fritz, and the herd lately saw the young clodhopper climb in 
at your window. Your honour !” 

Jpon this she advanced boldly up to the baron, and said, in a loud 
voice : ‘* You lie, you are a miserable calumniator, and if justice is still to 
be found on earth, I will seek it with my last farthing. God help me!” 

The baron, however, could no longer restrain his anger ; he rushed at 
her and struck her repeatedly, while assailing her with the coarsest 
invectives. 

The poor ill-treated girl soon made up her mind, and said to the 
butchers, “ You shall have the sheep for the price you offered, although it 
is very low, but you must come with me to U-—, and bear testimony 
on oath to what you have seen and heard here.” 

The men consented, and after giving them something to eat, she tied 
up her best clothes in a bundle, gave the maid charge of the rectory, and 
followed the men a quarter of an hour afterwards to the neighbouring 
town. The burgomaster there was an old friend of her father, and, like 
all the rest, detested the proud and tyrannical baron. He gladly heard 
the testimony of the witnesses, and swore them to the truth, at the same 
time sent for the carpenters who were witness to her father’s death, but 
expressed his opinion that the journey to Potsdam would be of little 
service to her, as the baron was an extraordinary favourite of the king, as 
all the world knew, and his majesty, through his increasing age and 
weakness, was not in the habit of receiving anybody—more especially 
women. He would advise her to commence legal proceedings. 

This, however, she would not listen to, and only looked about for the 
herd, that his testimony might also be taken. Fortunately the baron had 
very lately discharged him on account of his age, and he had been at a 
neighbouring farm for the last month in the same capacity. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to obtain his testimony, which, besides, was perfectly 
consistent with truth; and he asserted that he had never mentioned the 
nightly scene of which he had been witness in any other way, and the 
baron lied in his throat if he said anything about climbing in at the 
window. In fact, he quoted all that Sophie had said on the occasion, 
before she shut the window in her lover's face as he expressed himself. 
Besides the herd, the sexton, several preachers of the vicinity, the 
forester Weiher, and others not immediately subjected to the baron’s 
tyranny, gave their evidence about the owing dues, which at least proved 
thus much—that the deceased pastor had repeatedly asserted that the 
baron was indebted to him in the dues for the last ten years. 

Several days were occupied in protocolling all this: but it was scarce 
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done before Sophie took her seat in the mail, accompanied by the 
heartiest wishes on the part of the burgomaster, and in six or seven 
days arrived safely in Potsdam. 

ut what to do then? She sat and told her landlord, with tears, how 
she had been treated, and begged his advice. He, however, only shrugged 
his shoulders, and said: ‘* The old gentleman was growing far too peevish; 
he could not offer her any hope.” But as suffering Beauty has always, up 
to the present day, maintained its power over every uncorrupted heart, 
the same occurred here. A guest, who was accidentally resent, and had 
been sitting over his beer silently, and, as it seemed, = sae paying an 
attention, now asked, in a cordial tone, if he might look through mamsell’s 
papers fora moment? Of course she gladly consented, and the man, 
after casting his eye over them, and finding they perfectly agreed with 
her statement, became quite the opposite of what he had appeared. 

“The rascally baron!” he exclaimed; “ it’s hardly credible that such 
villany can take place! But, God willing, dear mamsell, I can help you. 
I am the brother of the royal gardener at Sans Souci, and will go pai 
directly and see what can be done; and you will follow me boldly in an 
hour. His house is on the right hand side after you enter.” 

With these words the worthy man left the room, while Sophie dried 
her tears, and with longing eyes followed the minute-hand on the clock. 
The hour had scarce elapsed, when she entrusted her bundle to the 
landlord, and commenced her walk with the documents beneath her 
arm. She had but reached the street, when the clock struck the hour 
in the steeple of the garrison church, and the chimes commenced play- 
ing the melody of the beautiful hymn, “ Who puts his trust in God 
alone!” This moved. her to tears; and repeating the whole hymn fer- 
vently, she went along the road that was pointed out to her. In the 

ener she found a man as well-meaning as his brother. ‘ But,” he 
said, “if the king is not in a good humour to-morrow morning when he 
visits the garden, you will have to wait several days, for it would be 
dangerous to speak to him before. He is accustomed to inspect the 
large orange and lemon-trees there on the terrace every morning about 
ten o'clock, when no one accompanies him except a little greyhound. 
You must conceal yourself somewhere in the neighbourhood, which I 
will show you beforehand, so that I may be able to make you a sign 
when it is time to appear. Be perfectly calm, and give short and bold 
answers: the king still likes to see pretty girls, although he is go old. 
Well, then, I shall see you to-morrow morning at nine o'clock by the 
latest, dear child 1” 

She took her leave: but it may be easily conceived that the poor 
village girl did not sleep. At the appointed hour she again went 
timidly to Sans Souci, and after being in some degree cheered and en- 
couraged by the kind gardener, she hid herself behind a large myrtle-tree. 

She had been standing there scarce half an hour, when the king, 
dressed in a plain blue coat, with the celebrated crutch-stick ia his 
hand, and an old, shabby chapeau, @ tricornes, upon his head, came out 
of a neighbouring allée, and stopped before a splendid orange-tree. 

The gardener immediately approached him with great reverence: but 
while the king was addressing a few words to him, the greyhound had 
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the poor trembling girl, and ran towards her with such violent 
barking that the king noticed it, and cried to the dog, “ Molly! Molly! 
qu’y-a-t-il ?—couche mon chien !” 
eeSSeeel seinen stares wen, Sepaie:‘alse ped out 
from behind the myrtle-tree, and their eyes met. She thought that she 
would sink into the ground from terror; but this rencontre perfectly 
satisfied the king’s poetical feelings. 
“ Diable, ener!” he cried, with a loud laugh, “ you hide your 
irls behind myrtle-bushes ?”’ 
ae er now had a famous opportunity. He im the 
r girl’s to the king with brevity but great sympathy; and it 
am ow long before Frederick pointed with his Sata to the myrtle, and 
called out, “ She must come hither.” 

This naturally increased Sophie’s terror: but she became still more 
alarmed, when the great king fixed his great eyes upon her, and said, in a 
rather harsh tone, “ What does she want here ?” 

She turned pale, and was. silent for a moment; but soon collected 
herself, and gave the reply, which seemed to please the king immensely, 
5 aes I, a poor orphan, can find nowhere else—justice !” for he smiled, 
an : 

“ Well, we'll see: she can give me the papers, and come again to- 
morrow morning. I should never have believed it of the fellow ; but 
several complaints have been already sent in about him. So, to-morrow, 
at this time !” 

With these words the great man dismissed her with a kind nod, and 
on the next morning she did not think of concealing herself behind the 
myrtle. The king did not keep her waiting long. He approached her 
with the words : 

“ Why, these are terrible matters: but she can now go home; she 
shall have justice ; and as regards the dues, she need only give the baron 
this letter. And now she must make haste home, or the bridegroom 
will find time hang heavy on his hands.” 

And as she blushed deeply, and received the letter with downcast eyes, 
the king added, 

a — what is her bridegroom’s name ?” 

“ Ah! your majesty,” she replied, as she became more and more em- 
barrassed, “the marriage is entirely broken off. For, as the father is in 
doubt, whether his son will be appointed his assistant, he’ll not know 
anything about the marriage.” 

** What’s the father’s name, and what is he ?” 

“ Weiher, most gracious sire, and he is a royal forester.” 

** Well, I will make some inquiries about him, and if he is an honest 
fellow, she can ask the folk to the wedding—does she understand me ?” 

Delighted, but at the same time ashamed, the poor girl did not know 
what answer to give, and commenced stammering, when the king laugh- 
ingly helped her in her charming confusion, by saying, 

“Well, well, she can go; or else, as I said, her bridegroom will be 
wishing her back.” 

It is not necessary to state that she did not delay a moment, but, after 
returning her sincere thanks to the generous gardener and his brother, 
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she commenced her journey home on the same day. But travelling in 
those days was a tedious and laborious affair. She required nearly eight 
days to reach her sequestered village again, and her first inquiry, after 
entering the rectory, or rather the barn, naturally was about the baron. But 
not merely the maid, but the whole village, informed her that he would 
certainly a minister, as he had always said, for he had gone to 
Stettin that morning in his best equipage, by royal order, and all his house- 
hold was full of joy and delight. 

Sophie thought it advisable to keep silent, although the baroness, on 
hearing of her return, sent her compliments, and asked her “‘ How old 
Fritz was, and what the young lady had obtained from him ?” 

She determined on awaiting the result, and informed no one of her 
success, not even the young forester, whom she saw the next day walking 
through the village and looking towards the barn, but who did not dare 
to approach her, and only met her, as it were, accidentally, on the third 
day. To his earnest entreaties about what she had done, and if she still 
loved him, he received the reply, “I cannot tell you, Mosye Fritz, till you 
are appointed assistant to your father.” 

“ What, are you jesting with me ?” 

“ No! but I trust it will soon happen.” 

‘‘ In heaven’s name, what do you mean ?” 

“Take your time, dear Fritz.” 

“Well, then, what did you do about the baron?” 

“Allin good time, dear Fritz. Adye, forester, adye ;” and she ran 
into the court-yard without another word. 

Fritz did not dare follow her, for she had not recalled her orders; and 
he saw at the same time that such a proceeding would cause her great 
pain. He satisfied himself, therefore, with going at least once to the 
village to peep into the rectory, and, at the same time, inquire about the 
baron’s return. And the latter really came back in a few days, but in 
what a condition? Groaning with pain, and invoking the most terrible 
curses on the king and the preacher’s daughter, he was raised from his 
carriage by four servants, and carried into the house, while his family fol- 
lowed him with looks of horror—something different from the expected 
ministerial appointment. 

The rumour of his terrible punishment in Stettin soon spread through 
the village, as well as the whole neighbourhood. For although he had 
ordered his coachman and servants, with fearful threats, not to say a 
word about the chastisement he had received, and of which they had been 
witnesses, still his continued imprecations on the king, whom he had 
formerly lauded to the skies, and the preacher’s daughter, made the 
villagers half mad with excitement, and coachman and servants were com- 
pelled to tell, whether they liked it or not. 

The following is old Father Frank’s narrative, who, a young man of 
about twenty-five years of age, drove his master in the state carriage and 
gold livery to Stettin; the others are long since dead. 

“ We had scarcely,” he stated, “driven in a sharp trot up to the gate- 
house at Stettin, and the baron had hardly mentioned his name, before 
two under-officers came out, one of whom entered the carriage, and sat 
by my master’s side, the other mounted the box. The baron cursed and 
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abused like a sparrow, and called the gatekeeper to witness that a common 
fellow had dared to euter the Baron von L——’s carriage. No one took 
any notice, however, and it was not long before the under-officer by my 
side ordered me to drive straight to the main guard-house. The carriage 
had hardly stopped before it, when the guard assembled under arms, and 
the under-officer who sat in the carriage cried from the window, ‘ Lieu- 
tenant, I have the prisoner with me.’ 

‘¢ My master 18 pe good deal to say, but the officer would not suffer him 
to speak, and ordered him to be taken to the guard-room, and spend the 
night there with the common soldiers. This did not at all please the baron, 
and he repeatedly cried, ‘ There must be some mistake ; - was the Baron 
von L——, and a friend of the king. The devil might fetch officer and 
soldiers ; he requested paper and ink that he might write to the governor.’ 
This was allowed him, and Carl, his servant, hurried away to the president 
with the letter, but no answer was returned. 

“My master stopped in the stifling hole till ten the next morning, when 
I received orders to put the horses to, and drive in front of the main 
guard. This was scarce done when the guard again assembled under 
arms, and soon formed a circle round the baron, whom two corporals now 
led out and placed before a bundle of straw that lay on the pavement. 
A government councillor soon made his appearance, and, after taking off 
his hat, read an order signed by old Fritz, in pursuance of which the 
Baron von L—— was to be stripped of his order “ Pour le Mérite,” before 
the guard-house of Stettin, and, in addition, receive forty blows with 
the hazelnut stick, for ill-treating the Pastor Thilo and his denaieass: 

“¢ When my master was about to reply, the drums commenced playing 
the ‘rogue’s march,’ by order of the officer on duty i the government 
councillor tore the order from his neck, two under-officers threw him on 
the bundle of straw, and two others began laying on to him. They were 
the same who had got into the carriage on the previous day, and received 
dog’s thanks from the baron for it. This they now honestly repaid him. 
My master roared, so that it could be heard above all the drums; and 
when he had received his punishment, the two under-officers who had 
beaten him carried him to the carriage, placed him in it, and then said to 
me, with a laugh, ‘ Now, coachman, drive home.’” 

Thus old Father Frank told the tragical story at that day, and does 
the same now (my friend continued), and the news spread like wild- 
fire throughout the neighbourhood. No one pitied the baron, but all 
were delighted with the courageous preacher's daughter, who behaved, 
however, as if nothing had occurred, and remained quietly at home. 
When she heard, though, that the baron was growing daily weaker, she 
went to U-—,, and induced the burgomaster to deliver the royal letter 
versonally to the unfortunate man. No one ever learned its contents, 
but the effect was so powerful, that the dying baron immediately sent to 
ask her whether she would have the 600 bushels in natura or in money, 
according to the average of the last six years? As she preferred the 
latter, he commissioned the burgomaster to pay her the money im- 
mediately, in the presence of witnesses at U-—-. The next day he 
expired. 
But in this instance Sophie again acted very cleverly. She begged 
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the burgomaster to summon the forester Weiher as witness, under the 
pretence that he had lately sworn by all that was good and great that 
she would never get the money, and would not be satisfied unless his 
eyes told him the contrary. The real cause of this request lay deeper, 
for how the forester repented his sins, when, in a few days after, the 
hard crowns were counted out on the table in his presence, and Rector’s 
Sophie, as he called her, received the money quite calmly, paid no atten- 
tion to his grimaces, but made a low curtsey to him on leaving, and 
packed the heavy bags, one after the other, in the carriage, to deposit 
them with a clergyman, a cousin of hers, in the neighbourhood At 
that day it was an immense sum, and many a gentleman would not have 
felt ashamed about doing a foolish trick, and courting Rector’s Sophie 

But what were his feelings when, in a few weeks after, he received a 
letter from the chief forester, with the joyful news “that his majesty 
had been pleased, on the intercession of Sophie Thilo, the daughter of 
the Rector of S-——, to appoint his son his assistant, as he, the chief 
forester, had represented him to his majesty as a good woodman, and at 
the same time trusted that his son, &c., &c.” 

Father and son were highly delighted, and all their anxiety was how 
to restore matters on the old footing with Sophie. 

“ You must go first, Fritz,” the old man said. 

‘No, you must go first, papa,” said the son, “for you alone broke the 
marriage off.” 

The old man scratched his head, and consented to do it, but first sent: 
her a cartload of dry beech fire-wood, to get her in a good humour. 

In short, the end may be anticipated. After Sophie had given the 
old gentleman a proper lecture, the blood rushed to her face when Fritz 
came creeping in half an hour later, and stood bashfully at the door. 

“ Nearer, nearer, dear Fritz,” she cried, as she extended her arms 
towards him ; and when their emotion had subsided, she told them cir 
cumstantially all that had occurred to her. 

The merriest possible marriage soon followed, about which old Father 
Frank still has a good deal to say ; for, after the baron’s death, he im 
mediately entered the forester’s service. 

“TI never met,” my friend concluded his narrative, “a more happ 
and contented couple than they were. They were growing old when 
was appointed to the rectory here; but, let me visit them when I would, 
they were always cheerful, happy, and pious.” 

Thus much about Fritz the forester and Sophie Thilo, whose modest 
grave I visited during the afternoon with my friend, and regarded with 
much interest. They died fifteen years before, on the same day, and 
were buried in one grave. Fortunate beings! 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. IV.—Herman MEtvit1e. 


Tue Muses, it was once alleged by Christopher North, have but 
scantl ised sea-faring verse: they have neglected ship-building, 
and deserted the dockyards,—though in Homer’s days they kept a 
private yacht, of whieh he was captain. “But their attempts to re- 
establish anything like a club, these two thousand years or so, have 
miserably failed ; and they have never quite recovered their nerves since 
the loss of poor Falconer, and their disappointment at the ingratitude 
shown to in.” And Sir Kit adds, that though they do indeed now 
and then talk of the “deep blue sea,” and occasionally, perhaps, skim 
over it like sea-plovers, yet they avoid the quarter-deck and all its dis- 
cipline, and decline the dedication of the cat-o’-nine-tails, in spite of 
their number. 

By them, nevertheless, must have been inspired—in fitful and irregu- 
lar afflatus—some of the prose-poetry of Herman Melville's sea-romances. 
Ocean breezes blow from his tales of Atlantic and Pacific cruises. In- 
stead of landsman’s grey goose quill, he seems to have plucked a quill 
from skimming curlew, or to have snatched it, a fearful joy, from 
hovering albatross, if not from the wings of the wind itself. The super- 
stition of life on the waves has no abler interpreter, unequal and un- 
disciplined as he is—that superstition almost inevitably engendered 
among men who live, as it has been said, “‘under a solemn sense of 
eternal danger, one inch only of plank (often worm-eaten) between 
themselves and the grave; and who see for ever one wilderness of 
waters.”* His intimacy with the sights and sounds of that wilderness, 
almost entitles him to the reversion of the mystic “blue cloak” of 
Keats’s submarine greybeard, in which 

—— every ocean form 

Was woven with a black distinctness ; storm, 

And calm, and whispering, and hideous roar 

Were emblem’d in the woof; with every shape 
That skims, or dives, or sleeps ’twixt cape and cape. 


A landsman, somewhere observes Mr. Tuckerman, can have no con- 
ception of the fondness a ship may inspire, before he listens, on a moon- 
light night, amid the lonely sea, to the details of her build and workings, 
unfolded by a complacent tar. Moonlight and midseas are much, and a 
complacent tar is something ; but we “calculate” a landsman can get 
some conception of the true-blue enthusiasm in question, and even be- 
come slightly inoculated with it in his own ¢erra firma person, under 
the tuition of a Herman Melville. This graphic narrator assures us, and 
there needs no additional witness to make the assurance doubly sure, 
that his sea adventures have often served, when spun as a yarn, not only 
to relieve the weariness of many a night-watch, but to excite the 





* Thomas de Quincey. 





t “Endymion,” Book III, 
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warmest sympathies of his shipmates. Not that we vouch for the fact 
of his having experienced the adventures in literal truth, or even of being 
the pet of the fo’castle as yarn-spmner extraordinary. But we do 

nise in him and in his narratives (the earlier ones, at least) a “ capital” 
fund of even untold “ interest,” and so richly veined a nugget of the 
ben trovato as to “ take the shine out of” many a golden vero. Readers 
there are, who, having been enchanted by a perusal of “'Typee” and 
“Qmoo,” have turned again and rent the author, when they heard a 
surmise, or an assertion, that his tales were more or less imagination. 
Others there are, and we are of them, whose enjoyment of the hi 

was little affected by a suspicion of the kind during perusal (which few 
can evade), or an affirmation of it afterwards. ‘‘ And if a little more 
romantic than truth may warrant, it will be no harm,” is Miles Cover- 
dale’s morality, when projecting a chronicle of life at Blithedale. Miles 
a raison. 

Life in the Marquesas Islands !—how attractive the theme in ca 
hands! And here it was treated by a man “ out of the ordinary,” who 
had contrived, as Tennyson sings, 

To burst all links of habit—there to wander far away, 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies, 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise,— 
Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree— 


Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 
’ 


“The Marquesas! what strange visions of outlandish things,” ex- 
claims Tommo himself, “does the very name spirit up! Lovely houris 
—cannibal banquets—groves of cocoa-nuts—coral reefs—tattooed chiefs, 
and bamboo temples; sunny valleys planted with bread-fruit trees— 
carved canoes dancing on the flashing blue waters—savage woodlands 
guarded by horrible idols—heathenish rites and human sacrifices.” And 
then the zest with which Tommo and Toby, having deserted the ship, 
plunge into the midst of these oddly-assorted charms—cutting them- 
selves a path through cane-brakes—living day by day on a stinted table- 
spoonful of ‘a hash of soaked bread and bits of tobacco”—shivering the 
livelong night under drenching rain—traversing a fearful series of dark 
chasms, separated by sharp-crested perpendicular ridges—leaping from 
precipice above to palm-tree below—and then their entrance into the 
Typee valley, and introduction to King Mehevi, and initiation into 
Typee manners, and willy-nilly experience of Typee hospitality. Memo- 
rable is the portrait-gallery of the natives: Mehevi, towering with 
royal dignity above his faithful commons ; Marnoo, that all-influential 
Polynesian Apollo, whose tattooing was the best specimen of the Fine 
Arts in that region, and whose eloquence wielded at will that fierce 
anthropophagie demos ; Marheyo, paternal and warm-hearted old savage, 
a time-stricken yiant—and his wife, Tinor, genuine busybody, most 
notable and exacting of housewives, but no termagant or shrew for all 
that ; and their admirable son, Kory-Kory—his face tattooed with such @ 
host of pictured birds and fishes, that he resembled a pictorial museum 
of natural history, or an illuminated copy of Goldsmith’s “ Animated 
Nature”—and whose devotion to the stranger no time could wither nor 


custom stale. And poor Fayaway, olive-cheeked nymph, with sweet 
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blue eyes of placid yet unfathomable depth, a child of nature with easy 
ensteiieed graces, breathing from infancy an atmosphere of perpetual 
summer—whom, deserted by the roving - srr we are led to compare 
(to his prejudice) with Frederika forsaken by Goethe —an episode in the 
many-sided Baron’s life which we have not yet come to regard so tole- 
ruily as Mr. Carlyle. 
**Omoo,” the oom keeps up the spirit of “ Typee” in a new 
form. Nothing can be livelier than the sketches of ship and ship’s 
company. ‘Brave Little Jule, plump Little Jule,” a very witch at 
sailing, despite her crazy rigging and rotten bulwarks—blow high, 
blow low, always ready for the breeze, and making you forget her 
patched sails and blistered hull when she was dashing the waves 
from her prow, and prancing, and pawing the sea—flying before the 
wind—rolling now and then, to be sure, but in very playfulness—with 
spars erect, looking right up into the wind’s eye, the pride of her crew ; 
albeit they had their misgivings that this ful craft, like some 
vivacious old mortal all at once sinking into a decline, might, some dark 
night, spring a leak, and carry them all to the bottom. The Captain, 
or “ Miss Guy,”—essentially a cockney, and no more meant for the sea 
than a hairdresser. The bluff mate, John Jermin, with his squinting eye, 
and rakishly-twisted nose, and grey ringleted bullet head, and generally 
ugnacious looks, but with a heart as big as a bullock—obstreperous in 
his cups, and always for having a fight, but loved as a brother by the 
very men he flogged, for his irresistibly good-natured way of knocking 
them down. The ship's carpenter, “ Chips,” ironically styled “ Beauty” 
on strict lwcus & non lucendo principles—as ugly in temper as in visage. 
Bungs, the cooper, a man after a bar-keeper’s own heart; who, when he 
felt, as he said, “just about right,” was characterised by a free lurch in 
his gait, a queer way of hitching up his waistbands, and looking un- 
necessarily steady at you when speaking. Bembo, the harpooner, a 
dark, moody savage—none of your effeminate barbarians, but a shaggy- 
browed, glaring-eyed, crisp-haired fellow, under whose swart, tattooed 
skin the muscles worked like steel rods. Rope Yarn, or Ropey, the 
poor distraught land-lubber—a forlorn, stunted, hook-visaged creature, 
erst a journeyman baker in Holborn, with a soft and underdone heart, 
whom a kind word made a fool of. And, best of all, Doctor Long 
Ghost, a six-feet tower of bones, who quotes Virgil, talks of Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, and repeats poetry by the canto, especially ‘ Hudibras ;” and 
who sings mellow old songs, in a voice so round and racy, the real juice 
of sound ; and who has seen the world from so many angles, the acute of 
civilisation and the obtuse of savagedom ; and who is as inventive as he 
is incurable in the matter of practical jokes—all effervescent with animal 
spirits and tricksy good-humour. Of the Tahiti folks, Captain Bob is 
an amusing personage, a corpulent giant, of three-alderman-power in 
gormandising feats, and so are Po-po and his family, and the irreve- 
rently-ridiculed court of Queen Pomare. It is uncomfortable to be 
assured in the preface, that “in every statement connected with mis- 
sionary operations, a strict adherence to facts has, of course, been 
scrupulously observed”—and the satirist’s rather flippant air in treating 
this subject makes his protestation not unnecessary, that “nothing but 
an earnest desire for truth and good has led him to touch upon it at 
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all.” Nevertheless, there is mournful emphasis in these revelations of 
mickonaree progress—and too much reason to accept the tenor of his 
remarks as correct, and to bewail the inapplicability to modern mission- 
aries in general, of Wordsworth’s lines— 


Rich conquest waits them :—the tempestuous sea 

Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high 

These good men humble by a few bare words, 

And calm with awe of God's divinity. 
For does not even so unexceptionable a pillar of orthodoxy as Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, express doubt as to the promise of Missions, in relation to 
any but European ethnology ? affirming, indeed,* that had Christianity 
been adapted to man in his rude and primeval state, it would have been 
revealed at an earlier period, and would have appeared in the age of 
Moses, not in that of Casar:—a dogmatic assertion, by the way, highly 
characteristic of the somewhat peremptory baronet, and not very har- 
monious, either in letter or spirit, with the broad text on which world- 
wide missionary enterprise is founded, and for which Sir Archibald must 
surely have an ethnic gloss of his own private interpretation : IopevOevres 
paOnrevoare mavra ta €6vn. 

But to Mr. Melville. And in a new, and not improved aspect. vit 

Omoo; enter Mardi. And the cry is, Heu ! quantum mutatus ab illo— 


Alas, how changed from him, 
This vein of Ercles, and this soul of whim— 


changed enough to threaten an exeunt omnes of his quondam admirers. 
The first part of “ Mardi” is worthy of its antecedents ; but too soon we 
are hurried whither we would not, and subjected to the caprices, velut 
egri somnia, of one who, of malice aforethought, 


Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus apruam— 


the last clause signifying that he dores us with his ‘‘sea of troubles,” 
and provokes us to take arms against, and (if possible) by opposing, end 
them. Yet do some prefer his new shade of marine blue, and exult in 
this his “ sea-change into something rich and strange.” And the author 
of “ Nile Notes” defines “ Mardi,” as 2 whole, to be unrhymed poetry, 
rhythmical and measured—the swell of its sentences having a low, lap- 
ping cadence, like the dip of the sun-stilled, Pacific waves,—and some- 
times the grave music of Bacon’s Essays! Thou wert right, O Howadji, 
to add, ‘* Who but an American could have written them.” Alias, Cis- 
Atlantic criticism compared.them to Foote’s “ What, no soap? So he 
died, and she very imprudently married the barber,”—with the wedding 
concomitants of the Picninnies and Great Panjandrum and gunpowder- 
heeled terpsichorics—Foote being, moreover, preferred to Melville, on the 
score of superiority in sense, diversion, and brevity. Nevertheless, subse- 
quent productions have proved the author of ‘‘ Mardi” to plume himself on 
his craze, and love to have it so. And what will he do in the end thereof ? 

In tone and taste ‘* Redburn” was an improvement upon ‘* Mardi,” but 
was as deficient as the latter was overfraught with romance and adven- 


> . . . 5 . 
ture. Whether fiction or fact, this narrative of the first voyage of Wel- 








* See “ Alison’s History of Europe” (New Series), vol. i., p. 74. 
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lingborough Redburn,* a New York merchant’s son, as sailor-boy in a 
merchant-vessel, is even prosy, bald, and eventless; and would be dull 
beyond redemption, as a story, were not the author gifted with a scruti- 
nising gaze, and a habit of taking notes as well as “ prenting” them, 
which ensures his readers against absolute common-place. It is true, he 
more than once plunges into episodic extravaganzas—such as the gam- 
bling-house frenzy of Harry Bolton—but these are, in effect, the dullest 
of all his moods; and tend to produce, what surely they are inspired by, 
blue devils. Nor is he over : of introducing the repulsive, —notwith- 
ing his disclaimer, “ Such 1s the fastidiousness of some readers, that, 
many times, they must lose the most striking incidents in a narrative like 
mine ;”{ for not only some, but most readers, are too fastidious to enjoy 
such scenes as that of the starving, dying mother and children in a Liver- 
pool cellar, and that of the dead mariner, from whose lips darted out, 
when the light touched them, “threads of greenish fire, like a forked 
tongue,” till the cadaverous face was “ crawled over by a swarm of worm- 
like flames” —a hideous picture, as deserving of a letter of remonstrance 
on wsthetic grounds, as Mr. Dickens’ spontaneous combustion case 
(Krook) on Saysical-t Apart from these exceptions, the experiences of 
burn during his “first voyage’’ are singularly free from excitement, 
and even incident. We have one or two ‘ marine views” happily done, 
though not in the artist's very happiest style. The picture of a wreck 
may be referred to—that of a dismantled, water-logged schooner, that 
had. been drifting about for weeks ; her bulwarks all but gone—the bare 
stanchions, or posts, left standing here and there, splitting in two the 
waves which broke clear over the deck—her open main-hatchway yawn- 
ing into view every time she rolled in the trough of the sea, and sub- 
merged again, with a rushing, gurgling sound of many waters; the relic 
of a jacket nailed atop of the broken mainmast, for a signal ; and, sad, 
stern sight—most strange and most unnatural—“ three dark, green, 
objects,” lashed, and leaning over sideways against the taffrail— 

slowly swaying with every roll, but otherwise motiouless! There is a 
irited sketch, too, of the sailor-boy’s first ascent to “loose the main- 
skysail”—not daring to look down, but keeping his eyes glued to the 
shrouds—panting and breathing hard before he is half-way up—reaching 
the ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder,” and at last, to his own amazement, finding himself 
hanging on the skysail yard, holding on might and main to the mast, 
and curling his feet round the rigging, as if they were another pair of 
hands; thence gazing at length, mute and awe-stricken, on the dark 
midnight sea beneath, which looks like a great, black gulf, hemmed in 
all round by beetling black cliffs—the ship below, seeming like a long 
row plank in the water—the boy above, seeming in utter loneliness to 
tread the swart night clouds, and every second expecting to find himself 
falling —falling—falling, as he used to feel when the nightmare was on 
him. Redburn we a his first ascent deftly, and describes it admirably. 
Sir Nathaniel, indeed, never has been sedentary dca vuxros on a main sky- 
sail; but he is pretty sure, from these presents, that Mr. Melville has. 


* The hero himself is a sort of amalgam of Perceval Keene and Peter Simple— 
the keenness strangely antedating the simplicity. 

¢ “ Redburn,” vol. ii., ch. 27. 
$ See G. H. Lewes’ Two Letters. 
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Equally sure, in his own case, is Sir N., that Aad he attained that giddy 
eminence, not only should he have expected to find himself falling— 
falling—falling, but would have found himself, or been found, fallen; 
which Redburn was not, Gallant boy—clear-headed, light-hearted, fast- 
handed, nimble-footed!—he deserved to reach the top of the tree, and, 
having reached, to enjoy the sweet peril, like blossom that hangs on the 
henge and that in time he did come to enjoy it we find from his record 
of the wild delirium there is about it—the fine rushing of the blood about 
the heart —the glad thrilling and throbbing of the whole system, to find 

ourself tossed up at every pitch into the clouds of a stormy sky, and 
ne like a judgment angel between heaven and earth; both hands 
free, with oue foot in the rigging, and one somewhere behind you in 
the air. 

The crew, again, are sketched by a true draughtsman—though one 
misses the breadth and finish of his corresponding descriptions in 
“Qmoo.” There is Captain Riga, all soft-sawder ashore, all vinegar 
aud mustard at sea—a gay Lothario of all inexperienced, sea-gomg 
youths, from the capital or the country—who condoles and sympathises 
with them in dock, but whom they will not know again when he gets 
out of sight of land, and mounts his cast-off clothes, and adjusts his 
character to the shabbiness of his coat, and holds the perplexed lads a 
little better than his boots, and will no more think of addressing them 
than of invoking wooden Donald, the figure-head at the ship's bows, 
There is Jackson—a meagre, consumptive, overbearing bully—squinting, 
broken-nosed, rheumatic—the weakest body and strongest will on board 
—one glance of whose squinting eye was as good as a knock-down, 
for it was the most subtle, deep, infernal-looking eye ever lodged in a 
human head,” and must have once belonged to a wolf, or starved tiger,— 
no oculist could ever “ turn out a glass eye half so cold, and snaky, and 
deadly” —fit symbol of a man who, “though he could not read a word, 
was spontaneously an atheist,” and who, during the long night-watches, 
would enter into arguments to prove that there was nothing to be 
believed, or loved, or worth living for, but everything to be hated, in the- 
wide world: in short, “a Cain afloat ; branded on his yellow brow with 
some inscrutable curse ; and going about corrupting and searing eve 
heart that beat near him.” There is Jack Blunt, the ‘“ Irish Cockney,” 
with his round face like a walrus, and his stumpy figure like a porpoise: 
standing on end—full of dreams and marine romance—singing songs 
about susceptible mermaids—and holding fast a comfortable creed that 
all sailors are saved, having plenty of squalls here below, but fair- 
weather aloft. - There is Larry, the whaleman, or “ blubber-boiler,” ever 
extolling the delights of the free and easy Indian Ocean, and deprecating 
civilised life, or, as he styles it, “ snivelisation,” which has “ spiled him 
complete, when he might have been a great man in Madagasky.” 
There is Dutch Max, stolid and seemingly respectable, but a systematic 
bi-(if not poly-)gamist. And there is the black cook, serious, meta~ 
physical, “and given to talk about original sin”—sitting all Sunday 
morning over his boiling pots, and reading grease-spotted good 
books; yet tempted to use some bad language occasionally, when 
the sea dashes into his stove, of cold, wet, stormy mornings. And, 
to conclude, there is the steward, a dandy mulatto, yclept Lavender; 
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formerly a barber in West-Broadway, and still redolent of Cologne 
water and relics of his stock-in-trade there—a sentimental darky, 
fond of reading “Charlotte Temple,” and carrying a lock of frizzled 
hair in his waistcoat pocket, which he volunteers to show you, with his 
handkerchief to his eyes. Mr. Melville is perfectly au fait in nautical 
wharacterisation of this kind, and as thoroughly vapid: when essaying 
revelations of English aristocratic life, and rhapsodies about Italian 
organ-boys, whose broken English resembles a mixture of ‘the potent 
wine of Oporto with some delicious syrup,” and who discourse tran- 
scendentally and ravishingly about their mission, and impel the author to 
affirm that a Jew’s-harp hath power to awaken all the fairies in our soul, 
and make them dance there, “as on a moonlit sward of violets ;” and 
that there is no humblest thing with music in it, not a fife, not a negro- 
fiddle, that is not to be reverenced* as much as the grandest organ that 
ever rolled its flood-tide of harmony down a cathedral nave! What 
will Mr. Melville think of our taste, when we own to a delight in the 
cathedral organ, but also to an incurable irreverence towards street-organ, 
vagrant fiddle, and perambulatory fife ?—against which we have a habit of 
shutting the window, and retiring to a back room, That we are moved 
by their concord of sweet sounds, we allow; but it is to a wish that they 
would “move on,” and sometimes to a mental invocation of the police. 
Whence, possibly, Mr. Melville will infer, on Shakspearian authority, 
that we are meet only for 


Herman Melville. 


Treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
-and will demand, quoad our critical taste, 


Let no such man be trusted. 


Next came “* White Jacket ; or, the World in a Man-of-War.” The 
“hero's soubriquet is derived from his—shirt, or “ white duck frock,” his 
- only wrap-rascal —a garment patched with old socks and old trouser-legs, 

arned and bequilted till stiff as King James’s cotton-stuffed and 
dagger-proof doublet — provided, moreover with a great variety of 
pockets, pantries, clothes-presses, and cupboards, and “several unseen 
recesses behind the arras,”—insomuch, exclaims the proud, glad owner, 
‘that my jacket, like an old castle, was full of winding stairs, and mys- 
terious closets, crypts, and cabinets; and like a confidential writing- 
desk, abounded in snug little out-of-the-way lairs and hiding-places, for 
the storage of valuables.” The adventures of the adventurous proprie- 
tor of this encyclopedic toga, this cheap magazine of a coat, are detailed 
with that eager vivacity, and sometimes that unlicensed extravagance, 
svhich are edacterietic of the scribe. Some of the sea-pictures are 
worthy of his highest mood—when a fine imagination over-rides and 
vepresses the chaos of a wanton fancy. Give him to describe a storm on 
the wide waters—the gallant ship labouring for life and against hope— 
the gigantic masts snapping almost under the strain of the top-sails—the 
ship’s bell dismally tolling, and this at murk miduight—the rampant 
billows curling their crests in triumph—the gale flattening the mariners 
against the rigging as they toil upwards, while a hurricane of slanting 








* No parallel passage is that fine saying of Sir Thomas ‘Browne in “ Religio 
Medici,” ii., 9. . 
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sleet and hail pelts them in savage wrath: and he will thrill us quiet 
jandsmen who dwell at home at ease. 

For so successful a trader in ‘‘ marine stores” as Mr. Melville, “ The 
Whale” seemed a speculation every way big with promise. From sucha 
master of his harpoon might have bint expected a prodigious hit. There 
was about blubber and spermaceti something unctuously suggestive, with 
him for whaleman. And his three volumes entitled “ The Whale” un- 
doubtedly contain much vigorous description, much wild power, many 
striking details. But the effect is distressingly marred throughout by an 
extravagant treatment of the subject. The style is maniacal—mad as a 
March hare—mowing, gibbering, screaming, like an incurable Bedlamite, 
reckless of keeper or strait-waistcoat. Now it vaults on stilts, and per- 
forms Bombastes Furioso with contortions of figure, and straining strides, 
and swashbuckler fustian, far beyond Pistol in that Ancient’s happiest 
mood. Now it is seized with spasms, acute and convulsive enough to 
excite bewilderment in all beholders. When he pleases, Mr. Melville 
can be so lucid, straightforward, hearty, and unaffected, and displays so 
unmistakable a shrewdness, and satirical sense of the ridiculous, that it 
is hard to suppose that Ae can have indited the rhodomontade to which 
we allude. Surely the man is a Doppelganger—a dual number incar- 
nate (singular though he be, in and out of all conscience) :—surely he is 
two single gentlemen rolled into one, but retaining their respective idio- 
syncrasies—the one sensible, sagacious, observant, graphic, and producing 
admirable matter—the other maundering, drivelling, subject to paroxysms, 
cramps, and total collapse, and penning exceeding many pages of un- 
accountable ‘* bosh.” So that in tackling every new chapter, one is dis- 
posed to question it beforehand, ‘*‘ Under which king, Bezonian ?”—the 
sane or the insane ; the constitutional and legitimate, or the absolute and 
usurping ? Writing of Leviathan, he exclaims, ‘‘ Unconsciously my chi- 
rography expands into placard capitals. Give me a condor’s quill! Give 
me Vesuvius’ crater for an inkstand! Friends, hold my arms!” Oh that 
his friends had obeyed that summons! They might have saved society 
from a huge dose of hyperbolical slang, maudlin sentimentalism, and 
tragi-comic bubble and squeak. 

His Yaakeeisms are plentiful as blackberries. ‘ I am tormented,” 
quoth he, “ with an everlasting itch for things remote.” Remote, too 
frequently, from good taste, good manners, and good sense. We need 
not pause at such expressions as “ looking a sort of diabolically funny ;” 
—“ beefsteaks done rare ;”—‘ a speechlessly quick chaotic bundling of a 
man into eternity ;’—‘ bidding adieu to circumspect life, to exist only in 
a delirious throb.” But why wax fast and furious in a thousand such 
paragraphs as these :—“ In landlessness alone resides the highest truth, 
indefinite as the Almighty... . Take heart, take heart, O Bulkington! 
Bear thee grimly, demi-god! Up from the spray of thy ocean-perishing 
—straight up, leaps thy apotheosis !”—‘* Thou [scil. Spirit of a 
great God! who didst not refuse to the swart convict, Bunyan, the pale, 
poetic pearl; Thou who didst clothe with doubly hammered leaves of 
finest gold the stumped and paupered arm of old Cervantes ; Thou who 
didst pick up Andrew Jackson from the pebbles ; who didst hurl him upon 
a war-horse ; who didst thunder him higher than a throne !”—* If such 
a furious trope may stand, his [Capt. Ahab’s] special lunacy stormed his 
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general sanity, and carried it, and turned all its concentrated cannon 
upon its own mad mark... . then it was, that his torn body and gashed 
soul bled into one another ; and so interfusing made him mad.”—“ And 
the miser-merman, Wisdom, revealed [to a diving negro] his hoarded 
heaps ; and among the joyous, heartless, ever-juvenile eternities, pan 
the multitudinous, God-omnipresent, coral insects, that out of the - 
ment of waters heaved the colossal orbs, He saw God’s foot upon the 
n+ “ani aan caneensemmanenrmmameatanattatatten him 

The story itself is a strange, wild, furibund thing—about Captain 
Ahab’s vow of revenge against one Moby Dick. And who is Moby 
Dick? A fellow of a whale, who has made free with the captain’s leg ; 
so that the captain now stumps on ivory, and goes circumnavigating the 
globe in quest of the old offender, and raves by. the hour in a lingo bor- 
rowed from Rabelais, Carlyle, Emerson, newspapers transcendental and 
transatlantic, and the magnificent proems of our Christmas pantomimes. 
Captain Ahab is introduced with prodigious efforts at preparation ; and 
there is really no lack of rude power and character about his presentment— 
spoiled, however, by the Cambyses’ vein in which he dissipates his vigour. 
His portrait is striking—looking “ like a man cut away from the stake, 
when the fire has overrunningly wasted all the limbs without consuming 
them, or taking away one particle from their compacted aged robust- 
ness”—a man with a brow gaunt and ribbed, like the black sand beach 
after some stormy tide has been gnawing it, without being able to drag 
the firm thing from its place. Ever since his fell encounter with Moby 
Dick, this impassioned veteran has cherished a wild vindictiveness against 
the whale, frantically identifying with him not only all his bodily woes, 
but all his feelings of exasperation—so that the White Whale swims 
before him “as the monomaniac incarnation of all those malicious 
agencies which some deep men feel eating in them, till they are left 
living on with half a heart and half a lung.” The amiable cannibal 
Queequeg occasions some stirring and some humorous scenes, and is 
probably the most reasonable and cultivated creature of the ship's com- 
pany. Starbuck and Stubb are both tiresome, in different ways. The 

is rich with facts connected with the natural history of the whale, 
and the whole art and process of whaling; and with spirited descriptions 
of that process, which betray an intense straining at effect. The climax 
of the three days’ chase after Moby Dick is highly wrought and sternly 
exciting—but the catastrophe, in its whirl of waters and fancies, resem- 
bles one of Turner’s later nebulous transgressions in gamboge. 

Speaking of the passengers on board Redburn’s ship Highlander, Mr. 
Melville significantly curtly observes, “ As for the ladies, I have 
nothing to say concerning them ; for ladies are like creeds; if you cannot 

well of them, say nothing.” He will pardon us for including in 

is somewhat arbitrary classification of forms of beauty and forms of 

faith, his own, last, and worst production, “ Pierre; or, the Ambi- 
ities.” 

O author of “ Typee” and “ Omoo,” we admire so cordially the 
proven capacity of your pen, that we entreat you to doff the “ non- 
natural sense” of your late lucubrations—to put off your worser self—and 
todo your better, real self, that justice which its “ potentiality” deserves. 

















REMINISCENCES OF PARIS. 


Bertin pE Vaux, whose name we mentioned in a previous anecdote, 
was the second brother of Bertin 7ainé, the ostensible editor of the 
Journal des Débats ; and the mention of his name induces us to give 
some account of the rise and progress of that paper. Our authoress was 
a very intimate friend of Bertin de Vaux, and was, of course, initiated 
into all the mysteries of the family. We need only call over the Bede 
roll of the authors she met at the editor’s house, many of whom were 
contributors, to show what that paper was in the palmy days of 1827. 
Guizot, Casimir Perrier, Sebastiani, Molé, Sequier, Sapien Dupin 
Tainé, Lacratelle, St. Marc Girardin, Villemain, Martignac, Salvandy, 
Mauguin, Jules Janin, and Thiers (1830), formed the nucleus of this 
most illustrious circle. 

Bertin /'ainé was one of the first originators of this paper, and carried 
on its management for more than forty years, though with various in- 
terruptions. He was intended for a priest by his father, who was secre- 
tary to the Duc de Choiseuil, but felt such repugnance against it that he 
could not reconcile it with his conscience. He determined to enter the 
Gendarmerie Royale, when the events of 1789 overturned Church and 
State at the same time. Bertin was led away by the current, but he 
turned from the tyrannical liberty, after he had been an eye-witness of 
the most horrible excesses. As soon as the press again acquired a slight 
appearance of freedom, he openly commenced war against the anarchical 
party, by publishing a newspaper called L’Eclair. In it he uttered his 
sentiments without reserve. At that time there was no actual law 
against misuse of the press, but through the unlimited power of the 
rapidly succeeding authorities, newspapers were frequently stopped, and 
the proprietors arrested. On the 18th Fructidor, on which day the 
Directory tried to assert its double power over the legislative assembly 
and the press, Bertin was in considerable danger. No less than forty- 
two proprietors and editors of newspapers were condemned to trans- 
portation, and Bertin l’ainé had great poneney | in escaping from the 
same fate. When the clouds had drawn over, he enjoyed peace fora 
little while. In a few years, however, fresh difficulties arose, for the 
press had now an equally dangerous and talented enemy in the hero of 
the 13th Vendemiaire, who was destined to become the mightiest of the 
mighty. 

ed morning the first consul announced, in a few words, by placards 
on the walls of Paris, that several journals were entirely suspended, 
among them being Bertin’s L’Eclair. The blow was the severer, as 
Bertin now felt that the career of a journalist was the sole one that 
suited his wants and wishes. It was requisite, therefore, to look out for 
some other paper, and pre-eminently one that was little known, lest it 
might immediately excite unpleasant attention. 

A few months later, about the close of the year 1799, Bertin, with his 
brother De Vaux and a few others, completed the purchase of a paper, 
which was founded in 1789, and confined itself to publishing the debates 
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and decrees of the authorities. The brothers Bertin, as well as their 
associés, considered it a very hazardous step when they purchased this 
paper for 20,000 francs. A word from the frst consul, and the journal 
which, through the talent of its proprietors, soon gained the favour of 
the public, would have been suppressed. As it was, the journal was 
forced to exist for some time without its chef. Bertin was suspected of 
being implicated in a conspiracy in favour of royalty, and taken to the 
Temple. Although. it does not appear that he was convicted of any 
actual crime, for he was neither tried nor was his imprisonment severe, 
still he remained in prison during the whole of the year 1800, which did 
not prevent him from exercising a moral influence on the literary portion 
of the paper, and feeling the pleasant satisfaction that this very part ex- 
cited the most attention. It might almost be said that Bertin possessed 
a certain instinct in finding out useful talent for his undertaking, and 
this tact gained him, in the course of time, collaborateurs, who filled the 
world with their renown. The most celebrated among them were the 
geographer Malte Brun, the Hellenist Boissonade, De Bonald, Royer 
Collard, and, before all, Chateaubriand. They were all friends of 
Bertin, whose counsel they sought, and by whose taste they were guided. 

Towards the end of 1800, when Bertin had been liberated scarce two 
months from the Temple, he was sent into exile. He was taken to 
Elba, and had great difficulty afterwards in obtaining permission to reside 
in Rome. Here he first made the acquaintance of Chateaubriand, in 
1803, who was then secretary to the embassy. Similar sentiments and 
taste led to a close friendship between them, which only death could in- 
terrupt. In 1804, pooner, Sate showed how faithfully and earnestly 
he regarded this union, for he gave his friend a passport, though he had 
not received permission to return to Paris. After a stay of two months 
in Paris, Bertin succeeded in obtaining his pardon. 

On the night of March 20, 1804, the young Duc d’Enghien, that last 
and beloved descendant of the great Condé, was shot at Vincennes. No 
journal would have dared to utter any direct reproach ; or, in truth, the 
censure which had been already brought into action, would not have per- 
mitted it to be published. The Journal des Débats dared to attack this 
deed under the cloak of a passage translated from the “ Eleventh Book 
of Silius Italicus.” Although a life was at that day of little account in 
France, still Paris could or would not suppress a certain sympathy, and 
clearly showed that it understood and approved the true meaning of the 
hidden allegory. The newspaper was not suppressed, but, from this 
time forth, had to suffer the most varying annoyances. 

In July, 1805, the paper took the title of the Journal de I’ Empire, 
which it afterwards altered into the present one. Bertin had again 
undertaken the direction, but, in spite of the 20,000 francs he had paid, 
he was often forced to put up with the annoyance of having the chief 
editorship taken from him, and satisfy himself with a very small share, 
which he entirely lost in 1811. The journal, which was in a very 
flourishing condition, was confiscated and incorporated with the state 
domains. The emperor divided the paper into twenty-four shares, eight 
of which were given to the general police, and the other sixteen shared 
among his most faithful adherents. Of course, through this, the 
brothers Bertin lost their profits and their political influence entirely. 
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In 1814 they had only to claim the property, in order to have it re- 
stored them. A decree of the provisional government, signed “ Talley- 
rand,” confirmed them in their rights of ownership. 

Driven away, again, by the government of the Hundred Days, he 
afterwards undertook, in 1818, the entire management of the journal, 
until his death in 1841. 

When Chateaubriand fell into disgrace under the government of Louis 
XVIII., a new and remarkable epoch commenced in the history of the 
Journal des Débats. Bertin ['ainé and the royalist poet had remained 
true to one another from the outset of their friendship, and endured much 
suffering together. Chateaubriand’s brilliant pen, which was more ad- 
mired then than now perhaps, had helped to raise the journal to its emi- 
nent position: and his friend Bertin would not allow him to be unjustly 
assailed. A new constitutional opposition now commenced, which increased 
in importance from 1824 to 1830. The exclamation, “ Pauvre France! 
pauvre Roi!” which the talented collaborateur Etienne Bequet gave vent 
to on the appointment of the Polignac ministry, menaced Bertin laine, 
as responsible editor, with six months’ imprisonment, from which, how- 
ever, he was saved by Dupin [’ainé’s remarkable defence. 

If journalism, again, gained power in France, which cannot be denied, 
the brothers Bertin may be regarded as the true founders of this power ; 
and although mistakes and errors could not be guarded against during a 
public and dangerous career of fourteen years, and in a country where the 
supreme authority is so constantly changed, still so much talent, know- 
led; , cleverness, and patience, should meet with the praise they indubi- 
tably deserve. 

On the 11th of August, 1829, our authoress reached Chalons sur 
Maine, on her return from Vienna, at that time a long day’s journey from 
Paris. While waiting supper, with that impatience a fe to travellers, 
they asked for news from Paris from the maid servant. 

“Eh, don’t you know,” she replied, “ that we have had a Polignac 
ministry since the 8th ?” 

On the 8th of August, Bertin de Vaux was the first to resign his situa- 
tion as councillor of state, and on our authoress’s return to Paris, almost 
the first remark that eseaped him was, “ In Jess than a year France will 
be covered with tricolor cockades.” 

The following account of the outbreak of the war with Algiers is, pro- 
bably, not universally known : 

Hussein Pacha, Dey of Algiers, had repeatedly, though to no purpose, com- 
=p to the French consul, M. Deval, about a complicated affair which he 
iad to settle with the house of Busnac and Bacri, who had a claim of fourteen 
millions on the republic of 1792. Hussein at length determined on writing 
to the King of France on the subject. ~As he, however, waited in vain for an 
answer, the dey spoke to the consul on the subject at an audience, and in the 
presence of other accredited parties. The consul haughtily replied, “ The King 
of France could not, without encroaching on his dignity, correspond with a 
pirate chief.” 

The dey, who was in a terrible rage, struck the consul in the face with his 
fan of peacock feathers, and added some insulting remarks about the king and 
the Christians. 


Had not this event accidentally occurred, there would have been, in all 
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probability, no French expedition to ; and had not the conquest 
of Algiers increased the pride of Charles X. and his advisers, no revolu- 
tion would probably have taken place in 1830. The more the king was 
pra fa aa result of the election, the more was he determined to con- 
om is opponents by means of the army, which he now fancied invincible. 

e events that were preparing revealed themselves in many unpleasant 
ways, among which we may quote the following : 

In the spring of 1830 I was present, as usual, at one of the world-renowned 
Sunday concerts at the Conservatoire. I knew I was late, and heard, to my 
astonishment, upon my arrival, instead of harmonious tones, very discordant 
stamping, and cries of “ Commence!’ The director looked with embarrassment 
towards the empty royal loge. Immediately afterwards the Duchesse de Berri 
appeared with her parents, the King and Queen of Naples, who were paying a 
short visit to Paris, and had been detained on the road to the Conservatoire. 
This slight delay was greeted in the most insulting manner, which was the more 
to be blamed, as everybody knew that in Paris any unforeseen circumstance 
may impede persons in traversing the crowded and narrow streets, and the wn- 
courteous behaviour of the — was an attack on the laws of hospitality. The 
royal family was positively hissed. 

On the 27th of July the struggle broke out, and it is a difficult task for 
even the most experienced statesman to decide, whether France would 
have been more unfortunate if Lafitte had not rejected the wish of the 
royal family to proclaim the Duc de Bordeaux as Henri Cing, with the 
few words, “ Yesterday it was possible—now it is too late.” 

At the close of the struggle the court retired to Rambouillet, and a 
proclamation was posted up in the streets of Paris that Louis Philippe was 
the “coming man.” Few thought at the time of this proclamation ap- 
pearing, what share the French nation, in whose collective name it was 
drawn up, had in it. It was afterwards stated that it was drawn up by 
the leaders of the Left party, during their conferences at Lafitte’s house. 
The poet Béranger was one of the most zealous partisans of the Duc 
d’Orleans, although the public assigned the chief activity to Thiers. 
Very well-informed persons assert, however, that Casimir Delavigne, then 
the duke’s librarian, had more influence on the discussions than all the 
gentlemen publicly named. 

In a very few days the rumour spread that the royalists at Rambouillet 
had not given up all hope of regaining the throne. Whether this report 
was founded on fact, whether it was purposely propagated by those who 
feared a reaction, or whether the ultra-liberals employed it to keep the 

in a state of excitement, is one of those mysteries which will never 
satisfactorily solved in France : 

On the 3rd of August, the whole male population of Paris, armed in every 
possible fashion, streamed to Rambouillet, as it was stated, to terrify and drive 
away the Bourbons. {t was a terrible sight, and though not a shot was fired, 
and not a person was injured, it had something more menacing about it than 
even the three days of July. Thousands and thousands had hurriedly seized 
every instrument of destruction, and poured through the streets like a raging 
torreat. The papers afterwards stated that the Garde Nationale, under the 
Generals Pajol and Excelmann, Colonel Jaqueminot and George Lafayette, liad 
gone to Rambouillet to induce the royal family to quit the country ; but in 


the number of the troops they were stated to have led there was a slight mis- 
take between 6000 and 60,000 men. This is a further proof that every exer- 
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tion was made to give an official character to the popular movement. Every 
variety of vehicle was laid under contribution ; and when fiacres, omnibuses, 
haises, court carriages, cabriolets, and carts were filled, when all the stables 
been forcibly emptied, everybody who was taking a drive was politely, but 
seriously, requested to walk home. One of my friends met with the same aeci- 
dent. She had scarce stept out of her elegant carriage when it was so crowded 
that the horses could not drag italong. A deputation, which preceded the 
mob, determined Charles X. on making his escape, by pointing out his danger. 
Elder persons remembered the Sth and 6th of October, 1789, and did not 
breathe freely till they heard at a late hour in the evening of the departure or 
the royal family. 


Although Louis Philippe seemed to all appearance firmly established 
on the throne, various events proved that all was not so secure as his par- 
tisans desired. In June, 1832, a very serious contest took place near the 
Convent St. Mery, against the Republicans, and the conspiracy of the 
Rue de Prouvere was another very dangerous sign. The government 
was forced to act with excessive caution, even in such apparently trivial 
matters as the erection of Napoleon’s statue on the column in the Place 
Venddme. 


The public awaited with impatience for the announcement that the statue 
would be raised to its destination, while, at the same time, reports were spread 
that the secret societies intended to employ this day in manifesting their 
political opinions, The close terms of intimacy on which I lived for many 

ears with the family Le Pere, with the daughter and the son-in-law, the cele- 
aot architect Hittorff, made me acquainted with the indecision the govern- 
ment displayed as to selecting the day forthe ceremony. M.le Pere was a man 
of seventy years of age, but still very active, and, as it were, regenerated by the 
thought that, before his death, he should do his homage to his hero; and his 
amiable wife was well aware that no power would prevent him from under- 
taking the management of the affair. The good lady was quite robbed of her 
sleep. At length, one night, there was great commotion in the small, retired 
house, in which the family resided alone. She guessed what was taking 
place, but was obliged to keep quiet, for fear of irritating the old gentleman. 

The family assembled with beating hearts the next morning (July 20, 1833) ; 
all had heard the disturbance during the night, all suspected the cause, but 
none dared speak ; at length Le Pere and Hittorff entered the room, and 
announced that the statue of the emperor had been safely raised. 


Such were the measures to which the government was driven: at that 
day. 
‘On June 10, 1837, Louis Philippe celebrated the restoration of the 
palace of Versailles with a magnificent festival. ‘Two thousand persons 
of all ranks were seated at the tables of the king and the princes, and 
received in a most friendly manner. 

This palace had undergone many melancholy changes since October 6, 
1789. After all the furniture and ornaments had been carried off, the 
Republic tried to employ it as a branch establishment for the Hépital 
des Invalides ; but when this'did not succeed, it was proposed that it 
should be demolished. Napoleon’s elevation saved the French from com- 
mitting such an act of Vandalism. When the nation awoke from its 
terrible intoxication, the better part saw that it was necessary such me- 
morials should be retained, in spite of the melancholy reminiscences 
attached to their walls. 

In 18)4, Louis XVIII. turned his attention, in the first place, to the 
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residence of his ancestors, and 2000 workmen were engaged in every 
variety of restoration ; furniture and hangings were being made in the 
ateliers of Lyons and Paris, when Napoleon’s return from Elba put a stop 
to these projects, which were never commenced again by the king. 

The sumptuous apartment in which Louis XIV., that proudest of 
kings, was forced to wander in the a of all flesh, was restored by 
Louis Philippe in all its original splendour. As the king entertained 
the wish to awake historical recollections here as far as possible, he 
necessarily regarded the restoration of this room as a genre picture 
of the age, when the nimbus of majesty lay so heavily on the earth, 
and a single step more or less in this sanctuary of etiquette indicated 
to an individual his place in society. 

It was found, from a MS. in the Royal Library, that the upholsterer 
Delobel had employed twelve years in making the bed and the furni- 
ture, so that they might not be unworthy of the other decorations. At 
that day, when the emblematical ornaments were entirely devoted to 
the triumphs of Venus, they must have flattered the vanity of a sensual 
king, who delighted to be honoured as a fabulous demigod in mytho- 
logical festivals. Such was the case during the season of a La Valliére, 
Montespan, or Fontanges; but when Madame de Maintenon made her 
entrance into Versailles, the emblems of love were forced to give way to 
a serious but fanatic display of religion. 

The couvrepied made by Delobel was exchanged for one worked by 
the young ladies of the Institute de St. Cyr, on which the sacrifices of 
Isaac and Iphigenia were represented. By the aid of reminiscences 
from his youth, and a picture, in which Louis XIV. is depicted knight- 
ing his sons at the petit lever, Louis Philippe was enabled to restore this 
room to its original appearance : for it had been maintained in all its 
splendour by the descendants of Louis XIV., though it had not been 
7. 

e must not neglect to mention the crown and sceptre, richly adorned 
with pearls and jewels, which lie on a gilded table near the bed, if only 
for the sake of telling our numerous readers who may pay Versailles a 
visit, and feel astonishment at the valuable jewels, that the stones—are 
not real. 

‘“‘ But where are all the real ones ?” a very young man asked, naively ; 
to which the guide replied, with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘ Ah, Mon- 
sieur! cela ne se dit pas !” 

The most remarkable thing in the small suite of apartments formerly 
occupied by Marie Antoinette, is the arrangement of the mirrors in the 
boudoir, in which the observer sees himself without a head. This de- 
ception was one of the chief amusements of the queen and her ladies, and 
they played with it till it became a truth. 

The following anecdote, which our authoress introduces apropos of the 
marble stairs of the palace, will bear repetition: 


The custom of walking down marble stairs may lead to a comical result. 
When Madame de Genlis paid a visit to the Princess Louise, the fourth 
daughter of Louis Quinze, at the convent of the Carmelites at St. Denis, 
whither she had voluntarily retired, she found this lady, who bad formerly 
been very weak and ailing, in a very improved state of health. She was busily 
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engaged in attending to the great wash, and came out of the laundry on the 
arrival of her visitor. 

“What are the things,” Madame de Genlis asked, “to which you have the 
greatest difficulty in accustoming yourself in your new mode of life ” 

“ You would never guess,” the princess said, with a laugh: “it was, that I 
was forced to go down a little flight of stairs alone. At first I fancied that I 
must fall headiong down, and I often seated myself on the stairs and slid down, 
that I might get the affair over quicker.” 

“ And, in fact,” Madame de Genlis adds, “a princess, who was accustomed 
only to descend the great marble steps at Versailles leaning on the arm of her 
chamberlain, and surrounded by her pages, would necessarily feel terrified 
when she found herself for the first time alone on steep, narrow, winding 
stairs.” 


What a strange fatality it seems that since Louis XIV. no first-born 
has ascended the throne of France. 

Louis XV. was the great grandson of his predecessor, and he was 
succeeded by his grandson, Louis Seize. ‘The emperor’s son died at 
Vienna, and the Duc d’Orleans on the pavement of Paris. 

The pictures of all these, and many hundred others, may be seen on 
the walls of the picture-gallery at Versailles—the mighty ones of all 
countries and ages, kings and emperors, their courtiers, their adherents, 
and their creatures. They are all attired in the richest dress of their 
age, with the most contented glances, and with the most firm belief in 
the eternal duration of a throne on which a Louis Quatorze sits in a 
palace like Versailles. 

Although these restorations at Versailles, and the other improvements 
made in Paris, did much to excite admiration and extend comfort, still 
the discontent felt at some very blamable actions could not be suppressed. 
It was not just, perhaps, to lay the fault of several errors on the ministers 
or the king alone ; but the two most important faults were the increased 
pressure of taxation, and the immorality of various sorts, which was per- 
mitted if uot excused. These are two points on which the prosperity of 
France has been frequently wrecked, and will be so, perhaps, again ; at 
least, it was not a whit the more encouraging with the Provisional Go- 
vernment after 1848. 

The Queen Amalie was, during her whole life, a pattern of all female 
virtue, and had the pleasure in her old age of seeing the example she 
rendered worthily imitated by her numerous young family. Of the 
many youthful princesses, who could not have wanted flatterers and 
tempters in Paris, there was not a single one on whose character there 
was the slightest stain. It would be unjust not to praise a royal family 
for virtues which are often undermined among less distinguished persons 
by idleness and independence. Although the princes enjoyed more 
liberty as young men, they never became wild or extravagant, as is so 
often the case. 

As much respect as was paid to the royal family, equal contempt was 
felt towards women, who even felt proud of their vileness; and these, if 
not invested with situations at court, were ever received with the most 
unpardonable indulgence. It would have been difficult to repulse several 
of them, for their husbands held important offices, but no difficulties were 
raised, even if this were not the case. It may be possible that the queen 
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was unacquainted with the course of life of several ‘ladies; but in any 
case this insouciance on the part of the royal family had avery bad effect 
on the public. The reason of it was, probably, the wish to form a court 
as quickly as possible after the events of 1830; but this was a mistake 
at the outset, and was completely unsuccessful in the execution. Ex- 
perience has —— taught no old long-established throne can 
be easily subverted, and raised again securely on a basis like that of the 
younger republics ;—too much of the glory of the past state is attached 
to every fibre, too much uncertainty as to the future hovers in the 
distance. 

Beside these immoral women, many corruptible men were noticed, and 
it was again found in this instance that both these vices are generally 
united. ‘The opposition was attentive and insisted on its right. It be- 
haved politely towards the fair sex, and only now and then gave them a 
gentle lesson ; but attacked its own sex with more zeal, and, on the 
slightest suspicion, never suffered the accused person to escape without a 
severe and public examination. Whether the opposition was in the 
right in laying all the weaknesses, vices, and even crimes to the fault of 
the government, may be doubted ; but it did its duty, and displayed the 
leniency which was shown to those parties who ought to have been 
punished. Year by year the rumours about the criminal conduct of high 
functionaries became more widely extended. We need only mention the 
cases of the Marquis de B » who counterfeited the marks employed 
by the Jockey Club, and who escaped with very slight, or rather no 
punishment ; then the Teste process ; and last of all, the murder of the 
Duchesse de Praslin, to show the horrible state of French society under 
Louis Philippe. 

While the enemies of the throne sought every opportunity to accuse 
the government, the marriage of the Duc de Montpensier with the 
Spanish Infanta was a famous chance for them. This marriage was 
openly declared to be the most impolitic action France could commit, and 
war with England was prophesied as the inevitable consequence. As no 
threatening result has manifested itself, we may believe that the prophecy 
was rather employed as a pretext than that the danger was imminent. 
In any case, the young prince sought to maintain the popularity he had 
striven to acquire among the better class of citizens, and invited a very 
mixed company to a brilliant festival, where they might be permitted to 
salute his bride, and perhaps give her some idea of the popularity of the 


French court. The following extract will prove the mistake he com- 
mitted : 


The duke had inhabited for several years the fortified Chateau de Vin- 
cennes, behind which lies a wood of the same name. In this forest he selected 
an open spot, called Les Minimes (from a monastery in the neighbourhood), 
as the most favourable for his design of giving a féte champétre: through the 
choice of this locality, be, however, clearly showed that he had no idea of tlic 
excitement prevailing at the time. 

As the chitean and wood lie a good league without the Barritre du Tréne, 
at the extreme north of Paris, they may be regarded as the frontier of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. This great suburb is estimated to contain alone 
150,000 men, who, with few exceptions, are artisans. Here many industrious, 
happy men live, whom their daily labour saves from idleness and ruin ; many 
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who, in this respect, regard work as the friend of man; but many also live 
here who, although honest and industrious, only yield with murmurs to neces- 
sity, and, while they declare work to be an enemy, console themselves by de- 
testing the rich. There is no trace in the Faubourg St. Antoine of the luxury 
of other quarters. All the guests were compelled to traverse this awfully long 
road ‘before reaching the Bois de Vincennes. It may be imagined that the 
young, beautiful women who were invited to this fete, did everything to dis- 
play their brilliant attire and personal charms. The many hundred elegant 
equipages which moved slowly in file, to prevent any disorder, drew a curious 
mob into the road ; they pressed closer and closer to the carriages, and the 
fair dames were compelled to hear many coarse jokes and threatening remarks. 

The féte was brilliant ; the prince and his young bride gracious and affable ; 
but an uncomfortable feeling pervaded everybody; and I heard sensible and 
not easily frightened ladies openly state that they did not feel at their ease till 
they found themselves again beneath their own roof. It was evident that this 
féte had produced a very different impression from what was intended. 


One of the surest proofs that the mournful or criminal events which 
occurred during the eighteen years’ reign of Louis Philippe were more 
or less attributed to his mode of government, lies in the slight attention 
that was paid to the death of Prince Louis Henri de Conde, Duc de 
Bourbon, the last representative of a highly renowned family. 

Had this catastrophe taken place but a few years after the family 
D’Orleans had acquired the throne, instead of occurring during the first 
four weeks, the most cruel suspicions, then only expressed by the 
Legitimists, would have been given to the world. Just in the same 
way as the opposition attacked the leniency of the king towards the 
actions of criminal and extravagant persons, the Legitimists were per- 
fectly justified in also accusing the government for casting a veil over an 
event which they ought to have exerted themselves in unravelling. 

The old Duc de Bourbon must certainly be judged kindly by every 
one who possesses human sentiments. From his earliest youth, outraged 
in his noblest, warmest feelings; then the plaything of unbounded mis- 
fortune; in his old age a certain coldness towards earthly affairs took 
possession of him, but generosity, charity, and true religion cannot be 
denied in him. 

At the age of fifteen, inflamed with the most ardent love for the 
Princess Louise d’Orleans, who was then twenty-one, he fancied, in his 
childish inexperience, he had reached the height of happiness when 
Louis XV. consented to the union between the houses of Condé and 
Orleans. The king, however, acquiesced in this marriage, only on con- 
dition that the prince should return immediately after the ceremony to 
the Palais Bourbon, and the princess enter a convent. As an exceptional 
case, the purse of a prince served true love, though often employed at 
the court of Versailles for a different purpose, and the enamoured young 
prince saw not only the lofty doors of the palace, but the low gate of 
the convent, open through the power of gold. He carried off his bride a 
very short time afterwards. On the very next morning it was known at 
Versailles that he had acted against the king’s commands, and he was 
summoned to answer for it. 

The applause, however, with which Madame Dubarry received the 
news, and the presence of mind with which the young prince defended 
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himself, induced the king to forgive him. In ten months the duke had 
the good fortune to become the father of a son. This son was the 
unhappy Duc d’Enghien. He was the sole progeny of a marriage which 
degenerated from the warmest passion to the coldest estrangement, though 
the blame must be entirely thrown on the wife. In the bitterest sorrow 
at the coldness of the duchess, whom he could no longer honourably 
love, the prince hurried, at the commencement of the revolution, across 
the Rhine, and, with his son, placed himself under the banners of his 
father, the old Duc de Conde. With the news of the execution of the 
queen, the duke also received the information that the duchess had 
assigned her whole fortune to the French nation, which pained and 
outraged his royalist sentiments. Her hope of saving herself by this 
sacrifice was futile; after a long imprisonment in Marseilles her head 
also fell beneath the executioner’s knife. 

On the restoration, the duke, who was now aged, returned to France, 
and lived principally at his country seats of St. Leu and Chantilly. The 
lady of his heart, however, if such a term may be employed, was very 
far from causing respect, and the riches and titles he procured for her 
were not sufficient to legitimate her. No respectable lady, possessing 
position or morality, could easily overcome her feelings of repugnance 
when circumstances compelled her to approach the Baroness F——. It 
was known that Louis XVIII. would not allow her, on any condition, to 
appear at court, and she obtained this distinction only once, during the 
last years of Charles X.’s reign. Louis Philippe was more indulgent ; 
but he was too much so, and excited the doubly dishonouring suspicion, 
that craving for money caused him to shut his eyes. 

The Due de Condé was the godfather of Louis Philippe’s fourth son, 
the Due d’Aumile, to whom he, after being terribly robbed of his sole 
direct heir, left his very large fortune. This fortune was calculated at 
125,000,000 francs, after all debts were paid. 

The kind reception which Baroness F always met with from the 
Orleans family, the remarkable politeness with which, during the resto- 
ration, the then Duc d’Orleans and his duchess treated this baroness, who 
was in every respect far below them, on their visits at St. Leu and Chan- 
tilly, excited attention. It was well known what influence the baroness 
exercised over the old Due de Condé, and at that day it was whispered 
that a secret agreement had been made between the inamorata of Prince 
Condé and the Orleans branch, in accordance with which the latter 
agreed not to make any claim to the considerable sums which the favou- 
rite had in her possession, if she, for her part, promised to maintain the 
will the duke had already made in favour of the Duc d’Aumiale without 
alteration till his death. 

It may wegere’ | be a very agreeable feeling for a good father, as 
Louis Philippe undoubtedly was, to know his children’s earthly prosperity 
increased ; but public opinion would not forgive a poor man such a dis- 
graceful proceeding, much less a prince already abundantly endowed with 
wealth. 

The events of July, 1830, made a very deep impression on the old 
Due de Condé. The experience of “anno ’90” had taught him whence 
such convulsions derive their origin, and whither they may lead. It is 
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certain, that from the moment when he learned the Tuileries had been 
taken, and the elder branch of the Bourbons in flight, he gave way to 
the deepest despair, though he became calmer when he heard that the 
royal family had safely escaped. 

Whether the persons in his immediate neighbourhood would or could 
quite speak the truth, when they asserted that his calmness was feigned, 
in order to carry out his intended plan of following the royal family, 
without being prevented from doing so by the objections of Baroness 
F ,isa question that cannot be answered. No one could know with 
certainty, what many insisted on knowing through party spirit, that the 
duke’s connexion with the baroness had become a torment to him, from 
which he had long tried to free himself; or, what was of still greater im- 
portance in the affeir, that he intended to partially alter his will in favour 





of the elder, expelled, and unfortunate line. It is a fact, that this last of 


the Condés was found at St. Leu, on the morning of the 27th of August, 
1830, hanging by the window- cord, while the door of his bedroom was 
isdeed. The - news of this event dead terrible excitement ; for while 
one party asserted the duke was much too God-fearing, and at the same 
time corporeally too weak, to leave this earth in such a violent manner, 
and without receiving the consolation of religion ; others declared that, 
after the way in which the corpse was found, the duke alone could have 
put an end to his life. The authorities tateehived. the locality was most 
carefully examined, and suspicion officially removed from all the personnel. 
The public was less indulgent, and spoke of secret doors whose existence 
was only known to the most intimate friends of the duke. However, 
suspicion ever rested on the Orleans family : their leniency was alone 
blamed. 

After the body had lain in state for eight days, it was taken witi 
princely pomp to the church of St. Dosis. The much-revered Abbé: 
Pellier, almoner to the Due de Condé-Bourbon, raised the heart in a 
golden vase high in the air, and declared in a loud voice that, according 
to his firm moral conviction, and through his intimate acquaintance with 
the deceased, the iatter most undoubtedly had not committed suicide. 
When the boart was taken to Chantilly, all the inhabitants went to meet 
it with great lamentation. 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF MEXICU.* 


Ir is the fate of old nations to be frequently placed in wrong positions. 
This arises from the spread of young and antagonistic powers, which 
obliges them to preserve the old state of things, or, as it is commonly 
called, the balance of power, to side with the weaker party. Thus, in the 
Old World, England and France unite to support Turkey against young 
Russia ; and, in the New World, England is called upon to support Mexico 
against its own Anglo-Saxon brethren. The thing is absurd in both 
cases. The countenance and support of a highly civilised nation is alike 
lent, in both instances, to bigotry, corruption, and vice, in opposition to 
the true interests of humanity. It has long since been time that European 
nations should have settled the Turkish question among themselves, and 
to the mutual advantage of all. By doing so, it could no longer be as it 
now is, a bone of contention among neighbouring nations, a sore in the side 
of civilised Europe, and an apology for lighting up the dying embers of 
war among the most powerful nations of the earth. So, also, to support 
Mexico against the Anglo-Saxons, is to countenance a bigoted, corrupt, 
and vicious people, against a young race, full of enterprise, energy, and 
love of civilisation ; who would do more for the land of the Aztecs in ten 
years than the Spaniards have in three centuries of occupation. It is 
very questionable if the occupation of Mexico by a civilised and friendly 
nation, would not also be more beneficial to the commerce of Great Britain 
than the giving to it a factitious support in its present fallen and debased 
condition. 

But let us see what Mr. Robertson, who is a great upholder of Mexican 
independence, and a warm advocate of the support and interference of 
Great Britain, even to the extent of a proposed colonisation of the 
country, has to say upon the subject, as also upon the actual condition of 
the country. It is impossible not to feel an interest in the magnificent 
realms of Montezuma, the last retreat of Spanish chivalry, but now an 
emancipated nation, without political experience, civil probity, or a sense 
of true patriotism. How is such a country to be upheld, or to be regene- 
rated? It is but fair to read the arguments and experiences on both sides 
of the question. 

Mr. Robertson and his daughter landed at Vera Cruz in February, 
1851, after a narrow escape and much suffering, entailed by their having 
been among the unfortunate passengers of the Forth, wrecked like the 
Tweed on the Alacranes. The town he describes as presenting a hand- 
some and imposing appearance ; but with San Juan de Ulloa, of which 
he says he had heard so much, he was quite disappointed. ‘“ It presented 
a black, dilapidated, ruinous Jook, without any of that frowning grandeur 
with which I had invested, in my own mind, this celebrated fortification.” 
Then, again, of the houses: 


The Spaniards are famous for building strong and substantial houses, but as 
for repairing, they seem scarcely ever to think of it. Thus after a century or 
* A Visit to Mexico, by the West India Islands, Yucatan, and United States. 
with Observations on the Way. By William Parish Robertson, Author of 
“ Letters on Paraguay,” &c. 2 vols. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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two the house begins to get shabby, goes on to fail, shows symptoms of decay, 
and at last, from pure want of “a stitch in time,” goes to ruin. The process 
is not often interrupted, and the ruined remains of the house not always re- 
moved. Bare walls, in many a town, are left to proclaim that there once stood 
a house. The cause of this is mainly to be found in the mode of renting. 
The landlord scarcely ever disturbs his original lease with a tenant. But it is 
not the custom for landlords to repair, and the tenants at will do not choose 
to ineur the expense. Then many houses belong to corporations, to the 
church, to testamentarias, executorships, something almost equal to the bless- 
ing of being in Chancery. The landlords never raise the rent ; the tenant does 
not even clean his house till after a long series of years ; and sooner than clean 
and repair it himself, he moves off to another habitation. Thus, repairing is 
not the common custom, and hence the general aspect, in many Spanish 
towns, of gloominess, uncleanliness, oldness (which, to make a word, may be 
termed used-up-ness), and decay. There are many exceptions to the general 
rule ; more especially in those cases where English residents, and English 
capital, and English comforts have found their way. Indeed, since the eman- 
cipation of the colonies, a most decided improvement has taken place in the 
aspect of the cities and towns generally. ‘The much-maligned Vera Cruz is 
one of those which showed to me at every turn, in the better quarters of the 
port, handsome houses in tenantable order. The English have set the ex- 
ample, and including at once proprietors and tenants, it has been largely 
followed by the people. 


While Mr. Robertson was at Vera Cruz, its constitution as a free 
federal state was sworn to. Another of the many constitutions, he says, he 
had seen sworn to throughout South America ; and straightway sworn 
at and abolished to make room for some other, having more parts, 
sections, chapters, and articles than its predecessor, and consequently more 
difficult to be carried out. The conducta, or train of carts and waggons, 
which, escorted by a military force, periodically conveys remittances of 
specie and bullion from Mexico to the English packets, also arrived, 
bringing, in sixty waggons, a million and a quarter of dollars ; Messrs. 
Manning, Mackintosh, and Co.. shipping, at the same time, five or six 
hundred bales of cochineal, of 200lbs. each. 

Of Jalapa, with its beautiful situation, and its old-fashioned, crooked 
streets, Mr. Robertson, like Bullock, Mrs. Ward, Lyon, Ruxton, and other 
travellers, speaks in terms of high admiration—although this seems more 
especially bestowed on the picturesque than on the intrinsic merits of the 
place. The neighbourhood is also charming, and presents many beautiful 
sites. The universal theme of conversation between Vera Cruz and the city 
of Mexico, is that of the robbers. ‘‘ Robbers! Robbers!! Robbers!!!” 
as Mr. Robertson has it, like a placard at Astley’s. There was in the 
diligencia a Mexican general of division, who was frightened out of his 
wits about the said robbers; but the robbers themselves, it appears, were 
in reality engaged as an escort; and notwithstanding the bumps of the 
notoriously bad roads in Mexico, as they arrived at Jalapa, so they got to 
Perote and to Puebla, and from Puebla to Mexico, without any sight of 
highwaymen but what, as we said before, constituted their mounted 
escort. Puebla, with a population of from sixty to ninety thousand souls, 
is one of the second cities in Mexico, and is favourably known for its 
manufactures. Mr. Robertson describes the houses as massive and 
handsome, the rectilinear streets wide, well-paved, and clean, and the 
whole denoting the possession of quiet and comfort, with no small share 
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of opulence. Puebla “de los Angeles” is also celebrated for its noble 
cathedral, with gorgeous interior, and the accepted tradition (whence the 
name of the place) is, that during the erection of the cathedral, angels 
descended every night and doubled the work which the human labourers 
had performed during the preceding day. 

At Jalapa our party had heard of a pronunciamento (for nobody is 
ever in Mexico for a month without hearing that a pronunciamento— 
rickety essay at revolution—has taken place); at Puebla they war 
that it had been put down. “Indeed!” says the recipient of the news at 
Jalapa, lighting his cigar and puffing away ; and when at Puebla, he is 
told the pronunciamento is put down—“ Vaya pues,” he adds, “ very 
well!” And again he smokes his cigar, forgetting the matter altogether. 

Notwithstanding the favourable description of Puebla given by Mr. 
Robertson, according to his own showing one-half of the lower class are 

said to subsist by street-robbery and pillage! ! 

The approach by the Vera Cruz route to Mexico—still perhaps the 
most splendid city on the American continent—is generally admitted to 
be disappointing, and not to give a favourable idea of the capital, or of 
the country about it. Yet, according to the testimony of all, the valley, 
which is about sixty miles long by forty in breadth, with its shady paseos, 
bright fields, and picturesque ‘haciendas, the spires of the distant city, the 
lakes of Tezcuco and Chalco, glittering in the sun like burnished silver 
when not shaded by vapours, and the framework of mountains and vol- 
canoes (Iztaccihuatl and Popocatepetl), is still, as it was in the days of 
Cortes, a sight that has nothing that can be precisely compared with it in 
the world. 

The name of the first-mentioned extinguished voleano is pronounced 
as if it were spelt Itstaséewattle, and the second has been rendered by 
Anglo-Mexican wit into Pop-the-cat-in-the-kettle. Both stand out in 
bold relief, crowned with eternal snows. A mass of ashes and very dense 
vapours were observed by Humboldt to issue from the crater of Popo- 
catepetl in January, 1804, but no eruptions of consequence have taken 
place since the time of Cortez. 

The absolute height of Popocatepetl is 17,884 feet, and of Iztacci- 
huatl 15,704 feet. From their bases, whence they rise in great cone- 
like masses, they may be 10,000 and 8000 feet respectively. De Hum- 
boldt thought Popocatepetl was the loftiest mountain of the temperate 
zone ; but the Great White Mountain, 1500 miles north of the parallel of 
Mexico, is more elevated, if Pike’s measurement can be relied on as cor- 
rect. Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl are only two out of a belt of 
voleanoes that cross Mexico from east to west, beginning with Colima and 
ending with Tuxtla. Among these Jorullo is of recent origin, having 
sprung up in 1759 ; the small voleano of Tuxtla is also very active, ex!ii- 
biting frequent and violent eruptions. 

We are happy to have it in our power to give here an unpublished 
account of an ascent made of the lofty Popocatepetl, in the spring of this 
year, by a party of English, French, and others: 


Extract of a Letter, dated Mexico, April 2, 1853. 


I had been wondering what to do with myself during Holy Week, and had 
nearly arranged to go to Cuernavaca and the hot country, when I heard of a 
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party intending to attempt the ascent of Popocatepetl. You may imagine how 
delighted I was to join in an adventure of this kind, and without delay I en- 
rolled myself a member of the daring corps. This mountain is 17,874 feet 
high, or 2212 feet higher than Mont Blanc. 
verything being satisfactorily settled, five of us left Mexico on the after- 
noon of the 23rd, and reached San Rafael (about fifteen leagues off) in time 
for a late dinner. ‘This place is an iron-foundry belonging to a Mr. Davidson, 
a brother of one of my companions, and is most beautifully situated at the foot 
of Iztaccihuatl, Here we remained all Thursday, to give time for three more 
gentlemen to join us; and on Friday (Good Friday) morning set ont for our 
goal. After a ride of about nine leagues, almost all up hill, we arrived at a 
small rancho almost on the verge of vegetation, where we had to pass the night. 
Our appearance during the ride was quite imposing: four Englishmen— Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Lyon (a lieutenant of the royal artillery), and 
myself—the Russian secretary, a German gentleman, a French scientific tra- 
veller, an American traveller, three servants, three pack mules, two guides, 
and a body of Indians. We passed a miserable half-night in an Indian hut, 
having to choose one of two evils—either being smoked, or starved to death— 
and about half-past twelve roused up to commence the ascent. We were here 
about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and almost immediately we passed 
the region of vegetation, and entered a belt of deep lava dust. We took our 
horses as far as we could get the poor beasts to go, but had to abandon them 
some time before arriving at the edge of the snow. Up to this time we had 
none of us experienced any bad effects, and I was in great hopes of getting to 
the top without suffering ; but before long I felt several unpleasant sensations, 
including great difficulty in breathing, nausea, and a dreadful headache. ‘These 
feelings increased at every step I took, and when I got about 1000 feet from 
the summit, I thought I must have given up. The surface of the snow or ice 
was dreadfully rough, and cut my boots nearly to pieces. ‘The only way in 
which I could make any progress, was by advancing three or four steps, very 
slowly, resting, advancing three or four more, and then literally falling ex- 
hausted on the snow for a short time. During these rests, I several times fell 
asleep, and once awoke, quite convinced I was on the steamer between Douglas 
and Liverpool, I felt so sea-sick. I also unfortunately got separated from the 
guides, and went along a rougher and steeper ascent, but at last got to the top, 
last of all but one, and just feeling able to give a sickly glance at the crater 
througl my veil and spectacles. I threw myself down on a heap of ice and 
lava, and lay for some minutes motionless and almost senseless. When I had 
in some measure recovered, I was able to enjoy the magnificent view around 
me. Far away in the east appeared the peak of Orisava: between it and us 
lay the immense plain of Puebla, and to our left that of Mexico. 
Iztacciliuatl appeared close to us, the immense ravines and fir forests which 
are between the two mountains appearing like scratches and spots at that vast 
depth. By our side was the enormous crater, sinking a great distance into 


the mountain, and at one point still slightly smoking. They still get sulphur 


from this crater ; though, when we were there, there were no men at work, and 
consequently we were not able to descend. After sufficiently looking about 
us and taking some slight refreshment, we set out on our downward route. 
When about one-third down we saw a beautiful sight. An enormous cloud 
was coming up with the wind straight against the mountain, at some little 
depth beneath us. On striking, it divided on both sides, and rushing upwards 
along the snow, soon completely covered us in a deep mist; but soon after- 
wards the wind seemed to break it up into avenues, through which we cou'd 
sometimes see the top of the mountain, and at others the barrancas and pine 
forests far below us, appearing and disappearing like scenes in a magic lantern. 
As you may suppose, our descent was both quicker and easier than the ascent ; 
and after an hour or two scrambling and rolling through the snow and lava, we 
reached our sleeping-place, only to meet with a grievous disappointment. It 
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seems the owner of the crater did not wish strangers to be indiscriminately 
allowed to visit the mountain, and his agent (the alcalde of some petty village 
about four leagues off) had sent, while we were up, and seized our horses, 
servants, provisions, clothes, and, in fact, every single thing we had left below. 
As you may well conceive, we were in a pretty mess—hungry and tired, with- 
out food or horses! Nothing was left for us, however, but to walk back to 
Amecameea (a distance of six leagues) ; and managing to hunt up a mule and 
a horse, we despatched two of our party in advance to obtain and send back 
horses for us ; and we set out on our weary pilgrimage. After a fifteen miles’ 
walk, which, in spite of my hunger and fatigue, I could not help enjoying, 
the scenery wasso magnificent, we met our animals (a wretched set of brutes), 
on which we were obliged to make the best of our way to San Rafael, where 
we arrived at nine o’clock, almost too tired to take any refreshment, although 
a good supper was awaiting us. Next day I awoke quite refreshed, and en- 
joyed a quiet ramble in the neighbourhood, and on Monday morning was 
aroused at half-past three o’clock to return to Mexico, which city we reached 
at a quarter past nine, a.m., highly gratified with our successful excursion. 
Our horses (after being taken to Puebla) were returned to us, two days after- 
wards, with “many apologies,” which went very little way in making up for 
our extra fatigue and annoyance ; and I| trust yet we shall get the author of 
our discomfort punished. 


The French gentleman who accompanied this expedition appealed to 
the local papers in indignant terms against a proceeding which he justly 
designated as ‘un de ces actes d’arbitraire incroyables dont le Mexique, 
qui a la prétention, cependant, de passer pour un Etat libre, semble 
s’étre réservé seul le monopole.” 

Once in the city of Mexico, and the first thing, after the palace and 
cathedral, that attracted attention and drew forth remark, were the 
leperos, the lazzaroni of Mexico. We are referred to the pages of 
Madame C de la B——’s work for a lively picture of these filthy 
drones and thieves. (Mr. Robertson speaks of, every one—his fellow- 
passengers, his hosts, his friends, non-anonymous authors, as Calderon 
de la Barga, nay, even of his own daughter, under their initials : Miss 
Robertson is throughout the work spoken of as H. Such over-fas- 
tidiousness is perfectly ridiculous.) The cathedral is described as being 
three-fourths filled with these leperos. “ It was,” says Mr. Robertson, 
“a feast for the eyes and the olfactory nerves after such a fashion, as to 
render a description, I can assure you, ‘more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.’” The buildings are spoken of in terms of high ad- 
miration; a massive, but rude grandeur is noticed as the distinctive 
character of the palace-like houses. The diary of a residence in this 
splendid city does not, however, present so sili novelty as might have 
been expected. The parties were too “respectable” to see anything 
but what was pleasing to the sight and agreeable to relate. There were 
streets, squares, and gardens, for example, but it was not respectable for 
the fair sex to walk. There was Las Vigas, the fashionable drive during 
Lent, with odd figures and most various costumes; the canal, with 
canoes full of darkies playing the banjo and singing their barbarous 
songs. There was the theatre—very handsome—‘ the ladies in general 
nice looking, and a good many very pretty, and almost all dressed in 
good taste.” There were suburbs and villages, some of which, as Tacu- 
baya, are the resort of the élite of Mexico; there were the Paseos, or 
public drives, of which the wevo is an avenue a mile in length, with 
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fountains and statuary of “a secon class ;” there were ¢ertulias, or 
soirées, with the grandees of the land, frequented by the leading belles of 
the Aaut-ton ; there were balls, with “unshaven, unshorn, half-lame, 
blind tatterdemalion music-scrapers, pouring forth tinklings and sounds 
which would have driven Jullien stark staring mad in two minutes !” 
Then there were the churches, decked out with every conceivable sort of 
ornament, vying in show with the Mexican community itself, very 
splendid to the eye, but full of ineongruities and contradictions. The 
Calle San Francisco, with its seven distinct chapels, carries off the palm 
for magnificence ; but La Profesa is the most fashionable. There was 
the Semana Santa, with plenty of theatrical display in the churches, but 
no carnival; and at Whitsuntide there were three days’ gambling, in 
which every one took a share, at the village called San Agustin de las 
Cuevas. ‘The bankers were “all, all honourable men,” and nobody 
thinks for a moment that there is the slightest impropriety in capitalists 
opening a gaming-house for three days every year in San Agustin. Then 
there were cock-fights in the Plaza de Gallos, honoured by the presence 
of all the élite and beauty of Mexico in their gayest toilettes. 

Nor must we forget to notice, among minor resources, the Calle de 
los Plateros—the Bond-street of Mexico—the alameda, or morning 
walk ; the great Plaza, with its picturesque shops and shoppers; the 
Parian, a great bazaar for clothes for the poorer classes ; the Evan- 
gelistas, or letter-writers ; the Lonja, or exchange, with reading, billiard, 
concert, and ball rooms; the market, with a wonderful display of fruit 
and vegetables, but only one kind of fish—a fresh-water whiting. (The 
Mexicans, by-the-by, eat frogs and mosquitoes’ eggs, taken in myriads by 
lines laid across the marshy grounds about the lakes. This is lex taliones 
with a vengeance.) There are processions throughout the year, among 
which that of Corpus Christi is the most remarkable. There is a 
pleasing, lounging, idling, gossiping society, with, strange to say (and a 
sad symptom of decadence it is), the military profession in utter discredit 
and disrepute, arts and sciences languishing, literature at the lowest 
possible ebb, public spirit utterly extinct, and moral depravity, and vice 
and crime, in the ascendant. Still, as Mr. Robertson remarks: 

Throughout Mexico, according to its varied Jatitudes, you have in active 
cultivation almost every production of nature—-wheat, barley, oats—all our 
own cereal and green crops—the sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, cotton, rice, and 
minor products of warm climates. For ccchineal the country is celebrated ; 
and of timber and wood of every kind they have inexhaustible stores. Silver 
and gold I have only to mention, to make their importance understood by all. 
Quicksilver they also have ; and iron-mines are in operation. In short, a 
country more abundant in every species of mineral and other riches than 
Mexico (even after her loss of New Mexico and California, having still 
Sondra and other parts), I do believe exists not on the face of the earth— 
excepting, perhaps, the United States, since their people have possessed 
themselves (after their own fashion) of such splendid territorial enlargements 
to their democratic empire as Texas, California, and New Mexico. 


The unfortunate moral and intellectual condition of Mexico is, as is 
generally the case, rendered more grievous by a discordancy of political 
opinion. The Mexicans are divided into three classes—the Monarquists, 
or old bigoted High Church aristocrats; the Puros, or Liberals and 
Republicans, anything but “pure” in their patriotism; and the Mode- 
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rados, or Annexionists, strange to say in large numbers, and in very 
doubtful diminution. It is extraordinary to believe that there should be 
in any one country an influential party favouring the eventual domination 
of another race, with a different language and religion; but it is difficult 
to fathom the depths of national degradation of a Mexican. General 
Santa Anna, as we have seen since Mr. Robertson’s time, has also still 
his adherents, even to the temporary absorption of all other parties in the 
usual dénouement of anarchy—a dictatorship. Mr. Robertson’s views 
are, that although the war with the United States ended by depriving 
Mexico of a large portion of her territorial possessions, enough is still 
left to form progressively the elements of one of the most “important 
nations with which England, in the now altered state of European 
affairs, can possibly be connected. ‘This, notwithstanding that in his 
own words— 


What I must. say strikes every foreigner with utter amazement on his first 
acquaintance with Mexico, is, that seeing at every step he takes in this mag- 
nificent country, indubitable proofs of riches and resources in perennial abun- 
dance ; wealth in every shape, mineral, cereal, pastoral ; the earth teeming, in 
fact, with every country’ s product which man can use, exchange, and turn to 
his profit: that, seeing all this, he learns that the same country is utterly 
beggared and bankrupt in public men, and public credit ; and, as a natural 
consequence, that its public means, either dammed up or turned into wrong 
channels, are quite inadequate to meet the demands of the national ex- 
penditure. 

As if this state of affairs were not sufficiently anomalous, the stranger, on 
landing in Mexico, is still further stupified by a concurrent testimony, gene- 
rally confirmed quickly by personal experience, that in a nation, having 
apparently all the elements of power,—fine cities and noble estates throughout 
tlre country, with mineral establishments which far surpass anything of the 
kind in any other part of the world ; that in this Mexico, possessing seven or 
eight millions of inhabitants, he dare not pass from one province to another, 
without something like a certainty of being waylaid and robbed, on all thie 
public roads, and even in many of the public streets of the cities into which 
he enters. 


5 
posed, as mainly by a rational education of the people, teaching and 


inculcating right principles; struggling for the advancement of morality ; 
encouraging true religion, by exploding the vain and worn-out forms ‘of 
an antiquated superstition ; and, finally, by proclaiming to all classes that 
individual vice can only lead to national degradation. Secondly, by adopt- 
ing liberal public measures; by repressing public abuses; by encouraging 
patriotic public men; by reducing the public expenditure to the public 
income ; by vigorously denouncing public delinquents, and as vigorously 
punishing public crimes. Thirdly, by adopting a cosmopolitan. policy, 
giving every encouragement to foreigners to trade with Mexico, and to 
settle in it, mixing their interests with those of the Mexican people, 
through a steady and well-regulated system of immigration, and through 
the introduction of foreign capital. Fourthly, by entering into the 
strictest alliance and the closest friendship with those nations whose 
interests are involved, to a greater or less extent, in the prosperity and 
nationality of Mexico. 


I have already (remarks Mr. Robertson) said, that the great power to 


The way in which a nation a be regenerated has been fairly ex- 
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which Mexico ought to look as her natural ally, is England. It is with 
England that Mexico ought to put forward every effort to draw closer and 
closer together the links of international friendship. I speak not as an 
Englishman—I speak as the friend of Mexico. The latter ought to appeal, 
in every possible way, to the sympathies, and engage in every form the inte- 
rests of the former, towards leading her to uphold the power, nationality, and 
integrity of Mexico. In point of fact, no nation is already so deeply inte- 
rested in doing so as England, both in a political and mercantile point of view. 
Mexico is of high importance to Great Britain, and from no nation on the 
globe could the former draw greater and more material advantages, if she chose 
to seek them, than from England. She has no annexation views ; and Mexico 
ought to seek her as a barrier, to oppose, on the part of others, this detestable 
and hypocritical mode of national robbery. 


And again he adds, further on, in connexion with the same train of 
argument— 


The onward course of population in the United Kingdom, the increase of 
capital, and the almost feverish stimulus applied to British enterprise, maké a 
wider and wider field of commercial intercourse not an advantage to England 
alone, but a necessity, pressing upon the country with an accumulative force, 
which extends pari passu with the growing population. Not to find adequate 
employment for our swarming millions—not to find vents for our multifarious 
objects of industry, is to sap the foundation of the empire. lusufficient em- 
ployment leads from poverty and want, to discontent, outrage, and insurrec- 
tion. Noone can deny the palpable fact; and therefore the first duty of a 
British statesman is, to provide new and advantageous outlets, both for our 
commerce and for reproductive emigration. With foreign states, almost 
entirely dependent on the manufacturing and shipping of other countries, a 
free intercourse cannot fail to bring the highest advantages to England, where 
the comparatively cheap rate at which she can provide the world with every 
object of manufacture, distances competition, and establishes for us a new 
market. Ifthat country at the same time be thinly inhabited, it brings the 
additional advantage of readily absorbing a part of our surplus population. 
A daily augmenting taste and necessity for the produce of British industry, 
a partial amalgamation with the habits and customs of our people, and a 
gradual, however slow, advance in the science of good government, these all 
follow in the train of English immigration into young and still open countries. 
It is planting, without tle expense of keeping, colonies of cur own. Such a 
country as I speak of should Mexico be to England. 

Of the imports cf Mexico, I suppose three-fourths are British ; and a close 
friendship between the two nations would lead to sucl: fiscal ameliorations in 
this, as would progressively, and to a wonderful extent, develop the resources 
and the riches of Mexico; and by increasing its power of consumption, would 
give elasticity to its commercial capabilities. A mutual confidence thus es- 
tablished, and a better government organised here, | make bold to say, that 
there is not a country on the face of the globe where England could lay out 
surplus capital so securely and so profitably as in Mexico. The working of 
its mines alone would give employment to millions of money and thousands 
of additional hands. 

This mutual good understanding between the two nations would by degrees 
lead, naturally and inevitably, to a tide of emigration from England towards 
Mexico. ‘The variety, but everywhere the beauty, of its climate is proverbial ; 
and in mining, in agriculture, in pasturage, in the eommon arts, there is room 
in Mexico for ten times its actual population. Politically, and supposing the 
entente cordiale to exist, it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
Mexico, as an ally of England. The only barrier against tliat colossal power 
which threatens some day to shut out England altogether from this great con- 
tinent, would thus be raised. Mexican independence, fostered by England, 
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is more worth England’s attention than all the influence she can possess 
on the old and worn-out theatre of European continental politics. To the 
new world, not to the old, England must look for a continuance of her due 

’ And let her not say that this is a premature view; for, while she 
sluggishly looks on, others are advancing by gigantic steps to the goal of their 
ambition. 

But if the advantages likely to accrue to England are great, to Mexico they 
are vital. The entente cordiale with England is the assurance to the Mexicans 
—first, of their existence as a people; and secondly, of their rapid advance- 
ment from their present low point, to their proper place in the scale of 
nations. Two great countries are deeply interested in the question of Mexico; 
but the policy of the one is to depress, of the other to uphold. It is the 
interest of the first, as a deliberate and systematic aggressor, to weaken and 
divide, in order to annex; the nobler aim of the second is, as a friend, to 
strengthen and consolidate. The upas-tree kills every plant which interferes 
with its growth—the oak spreads his branches to protect circumjacent vege- 
tation. Let the two countries Jay these truths to heart, while there is yet 
time to profit by them. Let them hasten to establish the entente cordiale; 
and then, while Mexico will have gained a powerful supporter, England will 
reckon on one of tlie most practically important of all her many allies. 

These views are, to say the least of them, well deserving of serious 
consideration, although we cannot say that we place any confidence in 
their realisation. The decadence of Mexico, like that of the other 
Spanish colonies in America, appears to us to be too far gone to admit 
of regeneration. As to colonising the country with a new race of Anglo- 
Mexicans, it is a feasible and tempting project; but circumstances have 
just now turned emigration in another direction, and Great Britain and 
Ireland, well peopled though they be, have scarcely a superabundance 
of population sufficient to colonise so vast a country as Mexico. Still it 
would be well that public attention should be brought to bear upon so 
desirable an outlet. It is, at the same time, a great mistake to call 
Mexico “the only barrier against that colossal power which threatens 
some day to shut out England altogether from the continent of America.” 
From Nova Scotia to Vancouver there extends a belt of country best 
adapted by climate and position to rear a race of men capable of con- 
testing Yankee supremacy. We have always held that British capital 
and skill could nowhere be so patriotically invested as in opening an easy 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across that belt. 
What powerful states might then arise on the Frazier and Saskatchawan 
rivers, in the Upper and Lower Lake districts, in the two Canadas, and 
in New Brunswick! And if the commerce of the East and West was 
carried through those countries, the population of such states would 
spring up as if by magic. In the mean time, in furtherance of the open- 
ing of such a line, or of that of the Isthmus, in furtherance of the inter- 
communication of all nations, and the freedom of commerce throughout 
the world, all the people of the earth are alike interested that the doc- 
trines of a certain class of Yankees, who openly advocate Chinese prin- 
ciples of exclusiveness, and the expulsion of all other races from the New 
World, should not be carried into force—at least without an effort in the 
cause of humanity and of general civilisation. It would be difficult to 
say what Providence has yet in store for the New World. Surely not 
to make a Yankee slave-garden of the two continents ! 
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THE AGED RABBI. 
A JEWISH TALE. 
From THE DanisuH or B. S. INGEMANN. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Ill. 


THE next day was Saturday. Philip Moses kept the Sabbath in his 
own room, and prayed for his unhappy people ; but he often started, and 
a look of pain seemed to contract his features when he overheard his son 
talking loudly to his customers in the shop, and rattling the money in 
the till; while his wife, in the other apartments, was engaged in various 
household duties, in all of which Benjamina was obliged to assist her. He 
frequently heard her aunt scolding her, and she had scarcely been able to 
snatch more than a minute to carry her grandfather’s breakfast to him, 
and affectionately to bid him good morning. On that short visit he per- 
ceived that she had been weeping ; but he would not deprive her of the 
comfort of fancying she had concealed her tears from him, by letting her 
know that he had observed them. 

Philip Moses was lying with his old head literally bowed into the dust, 
and was engaged in prayer, when Benjamina returned and called him to 
dinner. His daughter-in-law had slightly hoped he would be able to put 
up with such accommodation as their house afforded, but she was neither 
able nor willing to conceal her ill-humour; and the old man sat silently 
at table without tasting any of the dishes placed on it, for these consisted 
of the very things that the Mosaic law particularly forbade. His son did 
not seem to notice all this; but poor Benjamina did, and fasted also, 
though she was very hungry. The tumult of the preceding night was 
talked of, and it was told that there had not been one window left un- 
broken in Samuel’s residence, nor in many of the handsomest houses be- 
longing to the Jews; also, that a couple of Jew old-clothesmen, who were 
perambulating the streets, had been very ill-used by the mob. 

“Why do the rich make so much useless display ?” said Isaac, ‘and 
why do the poor seek, by their needless oddity, to draw public observation 
upon themselves ?” : 

“Have you become a Christian, my son ?”” demanded the old man ; 
“or perhaps this is not the Sabbath-day ?” 

“T adhere to the doctrines of my forefathers,” replied his son, “ in what 
I consider to be of consequence, and in what is applicable to the age in 
which we live, and to the ideas of what is holy and unholy that my reason 
and my senses can acknowledge. I wish my father would do the same, 
and not be scandalised at what is really quite innocent.” 

“* My father-in-law must try to put up with our fare,” said the mistress 
of the house, handing him, with thoughtless indifference, a plate of roast 
pork. ‘Our house is quite in disorder to-day,” she added, by way of 
apology, when he silently handed her back the plate, “and I really did 
not bethink me of our guest; but I shall have something else another 
time, when I am accustomed to remember what he will not eat.” 
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A gloomy silence then followed at table, and Isaac cast a reproachful 
look at his wife, which she did not omit to notice. The old man made a 
movement as if he were about to rise, but at that moment his eye fell 
on Benjamina ; he remained silent and reseated himself. What Benja- 
mina read, however, i in her grandfather’s countenance, drew unbidden 
tears to her beautiful eyes—tears which she quickly brushed away, while in 
her embarrassment she, unwittingly, broke up her bread into small crumbs 
on the tablecloth. For this act of extravagance she received a sharp re- 
primand from her aunt, with a rude reminder that these were not times to 
waste bread, and that “ those who had nothing of their own should think 
themselves lucky to get anything to put in their mouths.” 

“ Wife!” whispered Isaac to his better half, as they rose from table, 
‘that was not according to our agreement.” 

When old Philip Moses was alone with his son afterwards, he looked 
long and earnestly at him, and then said, in a dejected tone of voice : 

‘* My son, speak out the truth freely—the grey-haired, antiquated Jew, 
is an unbidden guest ; you are ashamed to close your doors against him, 
but not to give him wormwood in his cup of welcome ; and my poor 
Benjamina is looked on as a mendicant here, to whom you have not 
many crumbs of bread to spare.” 

‘How so—my father?” stammered Isaac. “If my wife—forgive 
her!—I myself remarked a degree of thoughtlessness in her, whic! 
pained me.” 

** Tsanc —Isaac !” exclaimed the old man, ‘ why does your voice trem- 
ble, and why do your eyes avoid mine? But T will still call you my 
son, and will tarry awhile to see if you can free yourself. Your heart is 
not bad, Isaac; but, alas! it has been with you, as with the sons of Israe!, 
who, captivated by the daughters of a strange people, forgot father and 
mother, and that Lord who brought them out of Egypt—they never 
beheld the promised land.” 

“Let not my marriage offend you so much, m dear father,” sail 
Isaac, gathering courage to speak out, “and be not shocked at my way of 
living. Remember, I came into the world half a century later than you 
did. Opinions alter with time and with circumstances, and I have 
learned to see much in our religion, and our position as regards the rest 
of the world, in a very different light to what you do. I should indeed 
be blind, if I did not perceive that our people are the most remarkable on 
the face of the earth, and the least subject to change, even in their ruin, 
and their dispersion among all the nations in the world. But I do not 
think that we are, therefore, called upon eternally to separate ourselves 
from all other living beings. Inwardly we may, indeed, feel our distinc- 
tion from them ; and let this secret knowledge strengthen us to support 
our humiliations, and teach us to rise superior to our oppressors and per- 
secutors, even when we are condemned to crawl in the dust before them ; 
inwardly we may despise them, but outwardly we must amalgamate 
with the great masses of mankind, who will otherwise crush us in our 
stubbornness.” 

“If T understand you aright, my son, you mean that we may continue 
to be Israelites, while we accept Christian customs and fashions; and that 
our race might be preserved, notwithstanding that we put an end to it 
ourselves by mingling our blood with that of the stranger.” 
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“ As a people and as a nation we are already lost,” replied his son ; 
‘and with the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem has the outward 
structure of our religion fallen to the ground. Do you not believe that 
if our great lawgiver had lived in these times, and f® this land, he would 
not have prescribed very different rules for our conduct ?” 

“ Would he have changed the commandments to fear and serve the 
God of Sabaoth, and to honour father and mother?” asked the old man. 

Some persons came in at that moment, and the conversation was 
broken off. 

In the evening Isaac was not at home, but some of his wife’s relations 
came to visit her, along with a couple of foppish young men, who looked 
in from a party in the neighbourhood. No one seemed to notice old 
Philip Moses; he sat quietly in a remote corner of the room, and listened 
to the jokes, with which some of the gentlemen entertained the company 
about the rising against the Jews, at which they laughed very heartily ; ; 
also telling, with great glee, that they were to be attacked again. 
Amongst the visitors was a handsome young man, with long fair hair 
falling over his white collar. He was the young painter Veit, who had 
lately returned from Rome, and who still wore the peculiar costume 
adopted there by artists. The two fops seemed inclined to turn his dress 
into ridicule, for they were afraid that he intended introducing the fashion 
into Hamburg ; but he took no notice of them. He was the son of the 
physician who attended Isaac’s family, and who resided on the “ Hopfen- 
markt.” His attraction to the house was Benjamina’s beautiful face, 
which was very interesting to him as an artist. He had hitherto taken 
no share in the general conversation, but had been standing Apart in a 
window with Benjamina, talking to her about her reverend-looking grand- 
father, whom he had saluted with the respect which his age and patriarcha) 
appearance demanded. 

He now remarked the tenor of the conversation that was going on, and 
turned quickly from Benjamina to try to stop it, by introducing some 
other subject. But the thoughtless and unfeeling young men soon re- 
sumed their ridicule of the Jews, and indulged in witticisms at the ex- 
pense of their sufferings during the riot, without at all being checked by 
the remembrance of whose house they were in, or who was present. At 
length Veit thought it necessary to remind them where they were; and he 
did this in so pointed and stinging a manner, that, ashamed and enraged, 
they immediately took their departure, but not until they had whispered 
him that he would find them the next morning near the Obelisk. No one 
overheard the challenge, but Veit vowed to himself that he would chas- 
tise them severely, and that that meeting should be a blacker hour to 
them than any which had occurred during the tumult they had considered 
so amusing. But ¢heir exit did not put an end to strife. Some elder! 
wholesale dealers thought fit to take up the defence of their friends who 
had just gone, and seemed at least not to disapprove of the chastisement 
inflicted on the privileged Hebrew usurers for their long practised extor- 
tions. 

Veit again became the champion of the Jews, and descanted with 
warmth on the hateful, unchristian spirit which could impel Christians so 
shamefully to break the peace, and maltreat a fugitive, defenceless race, 
to whom the state had promised its protection. 
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“ We complain that they hate us and defraud us,” said he. “Do we 
show love to them when we stone them? Do we not betray them, when 
we infringe our own laws in order to break faith with them, and withdraw 
the security on which we told them they might rely, when they settled 
among us? If we were to show more justice and Christian feeling, we 
might induce them to like us; but hatred, scorn, and persecution, never 
yet won either proselytes or friends.” 

Benjamina rewarded the defender of her people with a grateful smile, 
and old Philip Moses rose and stept quietly, but with dignity, forth from 
his corner. 

“It is just and right that we should be humbled before the Lord!” said 
he. “ But unjust and wicked are our fellow-creatures who seek our 
humiliation. Accept an old man’s thanks,” he added, as he turned 
towards the young painter, “that thou dost not echo the cry of the per- 
secutor, and cast stones at us in the time wherein we are exposed to the 
contumely and the reproach of the scorner, but that thou hast a word of 
kindness for the Lord's oppressed and humbled people in the hour of 
their desolation.” 

“Who is that strange old man? THe speaks as if he were a Bible,” 
said the startled visitors one to another. 

Isaac's eldest child, a boy of about five years of age, and his mother’s 
darling and absolute image, had all day been peeping at the old man, as 
if he were some extraordinary spectacle. 

** Are not you a Jewish priest ?” said he, pertly, as he approached him 
more closely. “ Why, what a nasty, ugly, long beard you have! Don’t 
come near the windows, or they will be broken for us, mother says.” 

“ He is your grandfather,” whispered Benjamina to the child; “you 
must love Pim, and behave well to him, Carl '” 

** Nonsense!" cried the child, laughing outright—“ a Jew with a long 
beard, who won't eat pork, my grandfather! No, no. See if I don’t tell 
him all the funny things that all the boys say ——” 

Benjamina cried, and placed her hand over the child’s mouth, to pre- 
vent the old man from hearing what he was saying ; but the unfortunate 
grandfather had not lost a word that he had uttered. He lifted his hand 
to crush the serpent that thus hissed in his ear, but at that moment he 
observed Benjamina’s tearful eyes: his arm fell by his side, and he stood 
pale and silent, with his flashing eyes fixed on the floor. 

Just then Isaac came in, and almost started as he beheld the embar- 
rassed countenances around. Not one of the strangers, except the 
painter, seemed to feel any pity for the old man, but some were hastening 
away, while others were evidently preparing to follow. 

‘What is the matter?” asked Isaac, glancing first at the excited old 
man, and then, with some suspicion, at his wife. “Has any one been 
annoying my old father ?” 

“ How can I help that poor child’s chattering?” replied his wife. 
“ But come, my boy,” she taking the urchin tenderly by the hand, 
and leading him out of the room—“ come; hereafter none of us must 
dare to open our mouths in our own house.” 

The painter, reddening with anger, stood near Benjamina and Philip 
Moses, whose hand he shook kindly; but the old man stood as a statue 
of stone, with his eyes fixed on the floor. Suddenly he seemed to awaken 
as if from a dream, raised his head, and looked all around. When he saw 
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Isaac standing before him, the tears started to his eyes, and coursed each 
other down his pale cheeks into his long white beard. 

“ Farewell, my son!” he exclaimed, laying his hand on Isaac’s head. 
‘“‘ The hand of the Lord rests heavily on thee for thy backsliding. I will 
not curse thy house, but I leave it, lest its roof should fall down upon 
me!” 

So saying he walked out of the house, and his son made no attempt to 
detain him. But the weeping Benjamina followed him, and Veit followed 
them both at a little distance, in order to afford them assistance if the 
mob should attack them; for the tumult of the preceding evening was 
recommencing, and there were even more ill-disposed persons gathering 
in the streets than before. Veit saw the old man take the way towards 
the gates of Altona, hand in hand with Benjamina, whom he had in vain 
besought to return to her uncle’s family, and Veit therefore concluded 
that they intended leaving Hamburg, and seeking an asylum in Altona. 
He determined still to follow them, so as to obtain shelter for them at the 
house of .a friend of his there, in case they should find any difficulty in 
procuring such for themselves. But before they reached the Altona 
gates they were intercepted by a mob of the lowest rabble and a num- 
ber of tradesmen’s apprentices, who were flocking from all parts of the 
town, and wandering {from street to street, breaking the windows of the 
Jews’ houses. 

“ Stop, stop!” roared the rabble. ‘‘ Where are you taking that pretty 
girl, you old Jew rascal?” Some of them then commenced pulling the 
old man by the beard, while others began to treat the pale and trembling 
Benjamina with rudeness and indignity. But at that moment Veit 
rushed to the rescue, and drawing a sword from his walking-stick, he 
laid about furiously among the offenders; some gentlemen, and other 
members of more respectable classes of the Hamburg population, took his 
part; and while the police were endeavouring to disperse the mob, Veit 
succeeded in getting Philip Moses and his granddaughter away, and 
conveying them through a side gate into a small back street: after a 
rather long circuit through deserted by-lanes and narrow streets, he was 
so fortunate as to reach his father’s ann without further molestation, 
and the old doctor received his unexpected guests with kind cordiality, 
and did all he could, both as host and physician, to minister to their 
wants and comforts. Benjamina was half dead from terror, and the un- 
fortunate old man had sunk in a state of insensibility on the floor the 
moment he was safely within the door of the house. 


IV. 


WueEn Philip Moses returned to consciousness, he stared wildly about 
him, tore his hair, and then, like Job, he opened his mouth and cursed 
the day of his birth. 

** Let the day perish whereon I was born—let darkness and the shadow 
of death stain it—let a cloud dwell upon it—wherefore is light given to 
him that is in misery, and life unto the bitter in soul? For the thing 
which I greatly feared is come upon me, and that which I was afraid of 
is come unto me!” 

He speedily, however, became exhausted ; and a violent fever ensued. 
In his delirium he raved of the destruction of his people—of Sodom and 
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Gomorrah; and wrung his withered hands as he denounced the sins of 

the chosen race, and deplored the vengeance of Jehovah. Daring his 

illness Benjamina attended him faithfully, and when his fits of excitement 

came on, ie would pray by him, or read to him from a Bible lent to her 

by Dr. Veit, till he was soothed to peace, and passed into a tranquil and 
most happy state. 

The good physician had given an asylum in his house to those unfor- 
tunate individuals; and his son, the young artist, sat whole days with 
Benjamina, sharing in her watchful care of the aged invalid. Often, 
when Benjamina had read to the old man till he went to sleep, and when 
she then sat by his bedside, with the sacred volume in her hand, while 
he seemed to smile upon her in his dreams, Veit would take up his pen- 
cil, and sketch them together. A new light seemed to beam on Benja- 
mina’s soul, partly from what she read to her grandfather, and partly 
from her conversation with the amiable artist about the holy book which 
contained the foundation of her faith and of his. 

One day Veit came home with his arm in a sling, and gave out that 
he had hurt it by a fall. But he had found it necessary to chastise the 
two young fops, who had in vain waited for him at the appointed place 
of meeting near the Obelisk, the morning that he had promised to be 
there. He had been unable to go that morning, on account of his guests; 
and the young men had boasted so much of their own prowess, and 
sneered so at his failure on the occasion, that he determined to lower the 
tone of their self-satisfaction, and effectually did so by placing them both 
in a condition to require the care of a surgeon for six weeks at least. 
The duels had been fought with swords, and though Veit’s wound was 
but slight, it was some days before he could make use of his pencil. 
Benjamina suspected what had taken place, and blessed him in her heart 
for conduct which she deemed so noble and so delicate. 

The old Jewish rabbi, in the mean time, was daily recovering. What 
Veit felt for the young Jewess was no longer a secret to himself, and she 
had not failed to perceive his sentiments, which were betrayed by a thou- 
sand little affectionate acts, by the tones of his voice, and by his elo- 
quent looks. She had liked and admired him from the first time that 
she had seen him; but since the evening that he had so warmly taken 
the part of her poor grandfather, since he had continued to show such 
generous kindness to them both, her grateful heart had Jearned almost to 
worship him. But neither of them had yet expressed in words what 
neither could any longer doubt in regard to themselves, or each other. 

Several weeks had now passed. The persecution of the Jews had 
ceased ; all was quiet in Hamburg, and the people of that persuasion 
could venture into the streets without fear of being hooted at, or ill- 
treated. But the newspapers told how the same ill-will against the 
Jews had evinced itself in other places ; and from Copenhagen, and many 
other towns in Denmark, came accounts of similar shameful scenes. 

Philip Moses at length arose from his sick bed, but his steps were 
feeble and tottering. His countenance was less stern, and less petrified, 
as it were, than formerly ; a more subdued and gentler spirit seemed to 
animate him; yet he still adhered so much to his old feelings, as to 
lament deeply that it was to Christians he owed his dear Benjamina’s 
safety, and the preservation of his own life. 

His son Samuel, the rich jeweller, had during this time, in conse- 
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quence of his own speculations, and of the failure of a foreign mercantile 
house with which he had had large dealings, become utterly ruined; and 
not only did he leave Hamburg a beggar, but he had also been attacked 
and severely handled when making his escape from his creditors. And 
though all the right-minded inhabitants of the city disapproved of the 
ill-treatment he had received, yet there was not much pity felt for him 
on account of his conduct to his father, who was respected as a really 
upright man. 

Their late tribulations and adversity had checked the arrogance of the 
Hamburg Jews; and they also began to resort more to their synagogues, 
and to pay more attention to their priests. A deputation waited upon 
old Philip Moses, and expressed the wish of the congregation that he 
would return among their community, saying that they had made 
arrangements to provide for his maintenance, and that he should be 
entirely independent of all his relations. They acknowledged that what 
he had often predicted to them had come to pass, and they now felt 
inclined to honour him, as a true servant of Jehovah, upon whom a 
prophetic spirit had descended. 

** Will ye turn from the evil of your ways, O Israel!” exclaimed the 
old man to the messengers of the congregation. ‘If ye will do this, 
the Lord will let the light of His countenance shine once more upon you. 
‘They that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be 
removed.’ ‘ We will go into His tabernacle; we will worship at His 
footstool.” ‘He gathereth together the outcasts of Israel ;’ and my 
heart shall rejoice before I go hence, and ascend into Father Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

When Philip Moses went with Benjamina to Dr. Veit and his son, to 
bid them farewell, to thank them for all their humanity and goodness, 
and to pray that blessings might be returned to them tenfold, the two 
young people looked sorrowfully at each other, and tears came into 
their eyes. 

“Oh, Benjamina!” exclaimed the younger Veit, “I see that you 
love me, as | have long loved you;” and before she had time to answer, 
he had seized her hand, and suddenly they dropped on their knees before 
the old men, while the young painter asked their blessing. 

Both Dr. Veit and the rabbi started back in consternation. 

‘Could I have dreamed of this, my son,” said Dr. Veit, “ I would 
never have brought you back from Rome. ‘The difference between your 
religion 

“* Benjamina is a Christian at heart,” said the young man, abruptly, 
as he rose from his knees, and assisted the trembling girl to rise. ‘ By 
the sick couch of this excellent old man she read our holy Scriptures, and 
their divine truths have enlightened her soul.” 

“ Ts this true, Benjamina?” exclaimed Philip Moses, turning very pale. 

“Yes, dear grandfather, it is true,” replied the young girl, as she 
threw herself at his feet, and clasped her arms round his knees. “ It 
was the word of Christ that I read to you, when, in the darkness of your 
soul, you cursed the day of your birth; it was the word of Christ that 
gave you peace when you would have denounced eternal perdition to 
your people !” 


“ You are a Christian at heart, Benjamina, and you love this 
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Christian ?” asked the old man, slowly, and apparently with a painful 
effort. 

“ Yes, grandfather—yes. I cannot deny the truth,” sobbed the weep- 
ing girl, as she bathed his hands with her tears. 

“ You also, Benjamina!—you also, daughter of my Rachel!—the last 
hope of my old days, you also!” 

Tears choked his further utterance, and the old man covered his head 
with his garment, turned away, and tottered towards the door. 

“ Farewell, then, for ¢his world!” said Benjamina to her sorrow- 
stricken lover, as with a strong effort she withdrew herself from his 
encircling arms. “ Yonder—above! where love, and justice, and merey 
rule—where Jehovah and Christ are one—we shall be united for ever- 
more !—Father, I will go with you!” she said, as she hastened after the 
old man. “ Take me with you, and let me die in your arms, but curse 
me not in the hour of death, for my soul has only bent to the will of the 
Most High.” 

“ Lost, for this world!” sighed the young man, as the door closed 
upon her he loved so much; and all hope seemed extinguished for them 
on earth. 


V. 


“ Wuar is the matter with you, my son? You go about like one in 
a dream, and as if the world in which you live were nothing to you,” 
said the old doctor one day to his son, the young painter, shortly after 
their guests had left them. If you cannot conquer your love, and if the 
girl return your affection in an equal degree, I am willing to withdraw 
my objection to your marriage, and old Philip Moses is too worthy a 
man to wish to make you both miserable.” 

“ T honour him for the unshaken sincerity of his religious feelings,”’ re- 
plied his son, ‘‘although these will bring me to the grave. I have had a 
long conversation with him, father; I might have rebelled against his 
severity, but his mildness has overcome me, and taken from me my last 
hope. I know that from a sense of gratitude he might bring himself 
even to join our hands ; but the heart of the old man would break in 
doing so, and I should have to look upon myself as the murderer both of 
him and of Benjamina. He is immovable in his adherence to his creed ; 
and even though he might give Benjamina to me himself, he would curse 
her in his heart for having deserted the faith of her forefathers.” 

“ But she has already deserted that faith in her own mind ; she loves 
you; and the old man knows all this, yet he has not condemned her.” 

‘Still he might do so, if she were openly to throw off Judaism. He 
loves her as he does his own soul, but he would deem his soul doomed to 
perdition if it could stray from Jehovah, as he calls his peculiar 
worship.” 

“ Well, have patience, my son. The old man’s days are numbered. 
My medical knowledge enables me to tell you that death is already creep- 
ing over him.” 

“ Ah, father! you do not know Benjamina; though her heart should 
break, she would be as true to the dead as she is to the living. But I 
would not that a knowledge of my grief should add to her sufferings, or 
deprive her of the peace she may perhaps acquire in the performance of 
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what she considers her duty. Allow me to travel, father! There is no 
hope of happiness before me now in this world; but I will seek tranquil- 
lity in the charming land which is sacred to the arts, and in absence from 
all that may recal the past.” 

Thus the father and son conversed, while the rabbi, Philip Moses, was 
engaged in consecrating the great sin offering for his unha py people. 
Three days after this event the old man breathed his last in the arms of 
the faithful Benjamina. 


VI. 


“THE Jews are going to bury their last prophet to-day,” said a 
lounger on the “‘ Jungfernstieg”’ to one of his associates. “ See how they 
are gathering from all corners! And any one of them who meets the 
hearse must follow it.” 

“It is old Philip Moses,” replied the other; “he was the only honest 
Jew in Hamburg, and some say he is the last of the old Mosaic type in the 
world. He died in the belief, notwithstanding all their wanderings and 
miseries, that Avs nation were the holiest on earth, and God’s favourite 
people. When he was dying, they say, he had his windows opened, ex- 
pecting that their Messiah would come flying in to carry him and his 
people away back to the promised land.” 

‘¢ What absurd folly!” exclaimed the first speaker, laughing ; “ how- 
ever, we must admit that he was consistent to the last.” 

And ridiculing the Jews, they entered one of the pavilions near the 
Alster. 

Towards evening, a young man in a travelling dress stood at the gate 
of the churchyard belonging to the Jewish community, and gazed sadly 
and earnestly at a female figure, which, in a deep mourning dress, was 
kneeling by a newly-made grave. The traveller was the young painter 
Veit, who had engaged post-horses for that very evening to take him from 
his native town on his way towards Italy, where he intended to bury him- 
self and his hopeless passion amidst the classic ruins of Rome. Benja- 
mina’s self-sacrificing devotion to her grandfather, and his ota 
adherence to the faith of his ancestors, which held up to execration every 
departure from that faith, and the intermingling with those whose reli- 
gion was different, had entirely destroyed his long-cherished hopes ; but 
he determined once again to see his beloved Benjamina, once more to be 
assured of her sentiments towards him, and then to take a last and sad 
farewell. 

With this resolution he had approached her dwelling, just as the 
heafse, containing the mertal remains of old Philip Moses, was leaving 
it. Seeing this, he mingled among the mourners and followed the funeral 
cortége, although the passers-by wondered to see a fair-haired Christian, 
in a travelling garb, among the mumbling Jews who accompanied the 
dead to his last resting-place. 

When the mournful ceremony was ended, and they had all left the 
grave, Veit felt that he could not tear himself away; it seemed as if he 
found himself impelled to wait there the last scene of his sorrowful fate. 
He also thought that Benjamina would visit the tomb before night. This 
expectation was realised, for she did come, later in the evening, with 
flowers to strew over her grandfather’s grave. When he perceived her 
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approaching, he stepped aside, not to disturb her in her pious duty; but 
he felt that this was the sad and solemn place where he was to take leave 
of her for life. He remained at a little distance, gazing at her, as she 
knelt in prayer by the grave, and it was not until she rose to depart that 
he approached her slowly and silently. He held in his hand a cross of 
shining mother-of-pearl, which his mother had given him when a child, 
bidding him present it to her to whom in future he should give his heart. 
When packing his portmanteaus and desk, he had stumbled on this 
maternal gift, so long laid by, and he had now brought it to offer it as a 
parting souvenir to her he loved so hopelessly. It seemed to shine with 
peculiar brightness in the clear moonlight. 

“‘ Benjamina !” he exclaimed ; and she raised her beautiful dark eyes 
from the grave, and recognised him. But when she saw the shining 
cross in his hand, she sank on her knees, and folded her hands across 
her breast. 

“Heavens! it is fulfilled!” she exclaimed. “ His spirit shows me the 
symbol of peace and redemption at this grave.” 

«* What !” cried Veit, in deep anxiety, “at this grave ?” 

*‘ At this grave I was to be released, were his last words to me, as an 
angel enlightened his mind at the moment of death. And see, his spirit 
has led you here with that holy symbol in your hand, the sign of that 
faith, believing in which, I shall be united to your crucified Redeemer 
for ever.” 

“Praised be the name of that Redeemer!” cried the happy Veit, 
‘and blessed be that spirit, which in death permitted you to seek re- 
demption! Now, there is nothing to prevent our union, and I claim you 
as my bride in the face of the Almighty, and by this grave, where I had 
feared our final parting was to have taken place.” 

They joined their hands over the old man’s grave, and Benjamina then 
told how her departed grandfather, in his last moments, seemed to have 
understood that the noble predictions of David and the prophets respect- 
ing the Messiah had been fulfilled, that he had made the sign of a cross 
on his death-bed with his cold stiffening hand, and with a smile of in- 
effable happiness had yielded up his spirit in her arms. 

“It was ordained, and it has been wonderfully fulfilled!” exclaimed 
‘Veit, as he and Benjamina knelt together by the new-made grave. 

The following year, on the anniversary of that day, a happy Christian 
couple stood by a tomb, which was thickly strewed with fresh flowers ; 
within that tomb reposed the aged Philip Moses, with his face turned 
towards the east. Benjamina clasped her beloved husband's hand in 
one of hers, while with the other she pressed the mother-of-pearl cros to 
her heart. 

“‘ Now he knows the truth,” said she, “‘and has seen the promised 
land, and the holy city which is lightened by the glory of God, and 
where the redeemed out of every kindred, and people, and nation of the 
earth shall be blessed for evermore !” 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. [X.—NeEwman’s “ Opes or Horace.” 


Horace, the man of the world, translated* and edited by the author of 
“The Soul; Her Sorrows and Aspirations,” is a conjunction a little 
eurious. Not but that conjunctions more curious might be suggested— 
such as if Mr. Carlyle were to undertake “ Anacreon,” or Mr. Leigh 
Hunt to compass “ St. Augustine,” or Bishop Philpotts to give us “ Lu- 
eretius,” or Mr. Charles Lever to tackle “ Aristotle,” or Dr. Candlish to 
essay “* Catullus,” or Mr. Albert Smith to operate upon “ Aschylus,” or 
Dr. Wardlaw to close with “ Aristophanes,” or Mr. Thackeray to elect 
“ Josephus,” or Mr. Rathbone Greg to attempt ‘ Ovid,” or Mr. Dickens 
to vacate ‘* Bleak House” for the Patres Apostolict. But then, these con- 
junctions are only suggested, as things in posse; and, indeed, not quite 
that. Whereas the coalition of the tippling, trifling, laughter-and- 
lampoon-loving Sabine Farmer, and the sad-hearted struggler through 
so many “ Phases of Faith,” is a thing im esse—lying before us, an actual 
fait accompli, and to be had across the bookseller’s counter, by all who 
are interested in the classics, or in want of a—crib. 

In a history of contemporary theology in England, a conspicuous 
place will be due to the Brothers Newman. Both are exercising a deep 
influence on thinking minds. Both are ultra—though each in an oppo- 
site direction. Together, they represent, emphatically enough, the 
restless spirit of religious inquiry by which the age is possessed. The 
elder brother, John, is indeed far more widely known, and exercises a far 
more profound, individual, positive influence than the younger, Francis. 
If the Franciscans are a sturdy community, the Johnians are quite as 
earnest, and vastly more numerous and enterprising. Both brothers are 
the ardent doctrinaires of Development; but the seeming sympathy is 
actual antipathy—the one dates a@ parte ante, the other a parte post— 
their stations are at antipodes. The feud of principles between them is 
mortal as the personal feud between the Theban Adelphi. At the same 
time, there is, aw fond, a tie of intellectual and spiritual brotherhood, 
which has probably been observed, in spite of all their antagonism, by 
those who are familiar with the writings of both. This it might be in- 
teresting and instructive to illustrate, by reference to the Romanist’s 
peremptory polemics and the Sceptic’s desolating negations ; but the 
present is no place for such comparisons, nor beseems it Sir Nathaniel 
to constitute himself a judge of such matters—albeit he is not like Gallio, 
to whom dudev rovrwy epedev. 

The present editor, then, of Flaccus, is none other than the stern, 
severe assailant of the Creed of Christendom—the most spiritual of 
strugglers under an Eclipse of Faith. The story of Francis Newman’s 
lifet recals and exemplifies our laureate’s darkly winged words— 








* The Odes of Horace, Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes. By F. W. Newman, Professor of Latin, University College, 
London. John Chapman, 1853. 
+t Him, inter alios, we may presume to have been referred to by the most recent, 
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I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God ; 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


If ever man were serious and earnest in his doubting, we believe him to 
be so. His is the wailing voice of one crying in the wilderness—of one 
who comes neither eating nor drinking; and they say, He hath a devil. 
Emerson, indeed, in his paradoxical way, assures us, that it is great 
believers who are always reckoned infidels; and that the spiritualist 
finds himself driven to express his faith by a series of scepticisms. But 
to proffer Emerson’s voucher for Newman’s faith were to risk allusion to 
Bardolph’s proffered bond for Falstaff, concerning which Master Dumble- 
ton said, he liked not the security.* More consonant with public notions 
is the doctrine, that all scepticism is not only incompatible with spiritu- 
ality, but is essentially akin to coarsest materialism—earthly, sensual, 
devilish. Mr. Trench, in his etymological survey of the word “ liber- 
tine,”—which signified, according to its earliest use in French and in 
English, a speculative free-thinker in matters of religion and in the 
theory of morals or politics—explains its present usage by affirming, 
that by a sure process free-thinking does and will end in free-acting.t 
Were the author of ‘ Phases of Faith” an instance of this “ sure pro- 
cess,” there would be no lack of that sympathy which we have assumed 
to be lacking, between him and Horace. But, with no disposition to 
palliate the evils of a sceptical bias, and with a lively sensibility to the 
withering and chilling touch it pitilessly lays on hearts most ardent and 
hopes most sacred, we yet demur—with Professor Newmant before our 
eyes—to the sweeping generalisation which refuses to discriminate be- 
tween a roving intellect and a wanton life, or which regards as one 
‘common cry of curs” the mocking devilries of insensate scoffers, and 
the mend sighing of the prisoners of hope. And therefore, as we 
would not “ extenuate,” so neither would we “ set down aught in malice,” 
nor, to use words put by Mr. Landor into the mouth of Andrew Marvel, 
“strangle a man because he has a narrow swallow.”§ Especially since 





and not the least able, of Christian apologists, who allows that intellectual scep- 
ticism has taken hold of many “sincere, conscientious, and highly cultivated 
minds, which command our respect for the freedom and fearlessness of their 
inquiries after truth, though none for the decision at which they have arrived.”— 
Bases of Belief, p. 409. 

* Falstaff.— What said Master Dumbleton about the satin for my short cloak 
and slops ? 

Page.—He said, sir, you should procure him better assurance than Bardolph ; 
he would not take his bond and yours; he liked not the security. — Second 
Part of Henry IV. Act I, Scene 2. 

+ Study of Words. Lecture IT. 

t As to the ability or the fairness of his polemics, we say nothing. 

§ Latitudinarian in tone as the original passage is, it will bear quoting: “A 
wise man will always be a Christian . . . but men equally wise may differ and 
diverge on the sufficiency of testimony, and still further on matters which 
no testimony can affirm, and no intellect comprehend. To strangle a man 
because he has a narrow swallow, shall never be inserted among the ‘ infallible 
cures’ in my ‘ Book of Domestic Remedies.’”—Lanpor’s Works, vol. ii., p. 101. 
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there is a psychological peculiarity in Mr. Newman’s habit of mind—an 
exaggerated development of what Wordsworth alludes to when he says, 
And less 
Than other intellects had mine been used 
To lean upon extrinsic circumstance 
Of record or tradition,* 


which very characteristic goes to prove the spiritual, or if you will the 
ideal, the transcendental, the unpractical warp, crossing the woof of his 
logical intellect ; the whole web presenting a strangely involved, inter- 
twisted, tangled appearance, which may make wise men marvel, and 
good men lament, and rash men rail. 

As a scholar, on the other hand, there is nothing surprising in Mr. 
Newman’s selection of Horacef for translation and elucidation. The 
Professor of Latin at University College has a classical repute, in itself 
an ample warranty for this enterprise. Qualified for the labour the 
professor is allowed to be: the only curiosity is, that the man should 
have fixed on Horace, as if it were a labour of love. Insomuch that 
were we called upon to select a whole septuagint of translators, to 
render Horatian lyrics in becoming English, we should probably com- 
plete the tale of threescore and ten (beginning with names such as 
Bon Gualtier and Father Prout), without once thinking to include this 
ripe scholar but miso-epicurean. 

For how uncongenial this unresting, careworn, serious spirit, with 
the carpe diem votary of pleasure as it passes, of folly as it flies! Ad- 
mirable as the Horatian poems are in refinement and in beauty of ex- 
pression, they are rather, as Miiller says, a pleasant pastime, or exercise 
of skill, than an outpouring (as in Alczus and the Aéolic lyrics) of the 
inmost feelings of the soul, or an expression of deep and vehement 
passion. Mr. de Quincey somewhere observes, that what was in fact a 
disease of the mind, Horace (like an English poet of similar calibre) 
mistook for a feature of preternatural strength, this disease being the 
incapacity of self-determination towards any paramount or abiding 
principles: so that while others are chained and coerced by certain 
fixed aspects of truth, and their efforts overruled accordingly in one 
uniform line of direction, he, the brilliant poet, fluttered on butterfly 
wings to the right and to the left, obeying no guidance but that of 
some instant and fugitive sensibility to some momentary phasis of 
beauty. Hence, indeed, those discrepancies in the writings of Horace 
which have occasioned so much critical labour to commentator and 
scholiast ; for we are to consider his occasional effusions (and such they 
almost all are)—so a contributor to ‘ Guesses at Truth” remarks{—as 


* Prelude. Book VIII. 
t+ Is the same selection by two other recent translators (Professor Sewell and 
Mr. Whyte Melville) a sign of the times ? . 
t “The heart has often been compared to the needle for its constancy: has it 
ever been so for its variations ? Yet were any man to keep minutes of his feel- 
ings from youth to age, what a table of variations would they present—how 
numerous, how diverse, how strange! This is just what we find in the writings 
of Horaee. . . . Their very contradictions prove their truth.”—Guesses at Truth. 
First Series. 
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merely expressing the fancy, the penchant, the seriousness, or the levity 
of the moment. He has his serious side; “deep moralist” is one of 
the titles a modern poet* has emphatically bestowed upon him ; and Mr. 
Landor, we remember, appears to suspect him of being rather malignant 
and morose at heart than gay and riant, observing that his lighter 
touches were less agreeable to his own nature than to the nature of 
Augustus and Meczenas, both of them fond of trifling.f Dean Milman, 
in comparing the poetry of Horace with the later Grecian comedy, 
recognises in the former a fund of “ serious thought, which is always at 
the bottom of the playful expression,”{ and which is more consonant to 
the sterner practical genius of the Roman people ; a people who, in their 
idlest moods, seemed to “ condescend” to amusement, not to consider it, 
like the Greeks, one of the common necessities, the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life. In Horace, ‘the masculine and practical common sense, 
the natural but not undignified urbanity, the stronger if not sounder§ 
moral tone, the greater solidity, in short, of the whole style of thought 
and observation, compensate for the more lively imagination, the greater 
quickness and fluency, and more easy elegance of the Greek.” 

If he imitated the Greek, it was with originality. He owes it little 
but in the article of metre. Such grace and wit, me elegance and finish 
as his, come not at second-hand ; no loan from abroad is what Margaret 
Fuller hailed in him as that ‘ perfume and raciness, which makes life a 
banquet.”|| He was the prototype, according to Archdeacon Hare, and 
hence has ever been the favourite of, wits and fine gentlemen—of those 
who count it a point of good breeding to seem pleased with everything, 


* Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse, 
Although no deeper moralist rehearse 
Our little life, &c. Childe Harold, c. iv. 


¢t Salomon.—You will, however, allow that we have no proof of gravity in 
Horace or Plautus ? 

Alfieri.—On the contrary, I think we have many. Horace, like all the pusil- 
lanimous, was malignant ; like all courtiers, he yielded to the disposition of his 
masters. .. . That he was libidinous is no proof that he was playful, for often such 
men are even melancholic.—Jmaginary Conversations. 

It may be worth adding, in respect of the last sentence, that there are those 
who are sceptical as to the reality of Horace’s list of favourite fair ones. Thus a 
recent Edinburgh Reviewer asserts that, of all the poets of the time, Horace alone 
had no individual mistress—that his amours, if numerous as those of Cowley, 
were also as fabulous— that the very names of his mistresses betray their origin ; 
not being natives of the Vicus Tuscus, of the Palatine or the Suburra, but dam- 
sels who had been serenaded centuries before in the streets of Mytileue and 
Athens. “That Horace was at one time of his life a lover may be taken for 
granted ; and we suspect Canidia to have been the subject of his passion, and that 
she jilted him.”—See Edinburgh Review, October, 1850, 

t Milman’s Horace (Life). 

§ Milman, whom we here quote, is speaking of the Satires and Epistles. 

| * Horace,” says Mdme. Ossoli, “was a great deal to me then (in youth), and 
is so still, Though his words do not abide in memory, his presence does; serene, 
courtly, of darting hazel eye, a self-sufficient grace, and an appreciation of the 
world of stern realities, sometimes pathetic, never tragic. He is the natural man 
of the world.” —Autobiography of Margaret Fuller. 
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yet mil admirari. But we must not assume that this easy reading was 
altogether easy writing, as though it cost the writer little or nothing, or 
consists of the first ebullient and unexamined sallies of an indolent genius. 
Pope may say, 
, Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense ;* 


but Pope conveys a wrong impression if he implies that we are not to look 
in Horace for elaborate, cautious, time-taking art. Such diction as the 
polished lyrist employs, is not penny-a-liner’s work. There are single 
odes of his, Mr. de Quincey has observed, that ‘‘ must have cost him a 
good six weeks’ seclusion from the wickedness of Rome.” If he sang 
sweetly in numbers, it was not because the numbers came as a matter of 
course ; nor were the numbers accepted on the shopping principle of 
first come first served. 

To transfer into English the thoughts and style of this elaborate ease, 
but not easy elaboration, demands much toil as well as skill. Mr. New- 
man’s version of the gentleman farmer’s poetry does not bid fair for 
popularity. Nor does he look for it, but expressly avows himself to 
despair of finding readers among those who seek solely for amusement, 
and bespeaks for himself a thoughtful and serious reader, anxious for in- 
struction. He had been assured, he tells us, that it is impossible to induce 
Englishmen to read poems in new metres. ‘ It may be so,” he resignedly 
admits, as he ushers in his new metres—‘ but if so, I think it is equally 
impossible to induce them to read ancient poetry a¢ al/—in any metres, 
or in prose translations. Dickens and Thackeray are, I suppose, more 
amusing than Tennyson or Wordsworth, and leave to many men of 
business no time to read Milton, or Thomson, or Virgil, or A%schylus.” 
At.the same time, he contends that every educated man who, now that 
modern European literature has eclipsed the ancient, shrinks from 
attempting to learn two difficult languages, and to explore their literature, 
must yet desire to know whatever may be known in English concerning 
those master-minds of the ancients, who have so affected the European 
intellect. Hence the value of select translations. Undoubtedly—so 
allows the present translator—a great poet can never be fully translated 
from a more powerful into a less powerful language; it is as impossible 
as to execute in soft wood the copy of a marble statue. ‘‘ Yet some ap- 
proximation may be attained, which gives to the reader not only a know- 
ledge of the substance, but a feeling of the form of thought, and a right 








* Essay on Criticism. 

t In confuting a Scottish critic’s assumption, that Horace was “notoriously 
indolent,” but “not so Lucretius,” the Opium-eater contends, that between the 
sublime atheist and the graceful man of ton, the difference in amount of labour 
(without speaking of final merit) would appear to be as between the weaving of 
a blanket and the weaving of an exquisite cambric. ‘ The curiosa felicitas of 
Horace in his lyric compositions, the elaborate delicacy of workmanship in his 
thoughts and in his style, argue a scale of labour fhat, as against any equal num- 
ber of lines in Lucretius, would measure itself by months against days.” Indeed, 
he shows that, between the two, the proportions of labour are absolutely incom- 
mensurable: in Horace the labour being directly as the power; in Lucretius in- 
versely as the power—Horace’s best being obtained by most labour, and the best of 
Lucretius by least. 
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conception of the ancient tone of mind.” And the justification of Mr. 
Newman's present experiment in novel metrical forms, lies in his persua- 
sion, that hitherto our poetical translators have failed in general, not so 
much from want of talent or learning, but from aiming to produce poems 
in modern style, through an excessive fear that a modern reader will 
endure nothing else. How far a modern reader will relish the old clas- 
sical, or guasi-classical form here adopted—the Englished counterpart of 
ancient Alcaics, Sapphics, Iambic Archilochics, Heroic Hexameters, &c., 
is a question which is adhue sub judice. . 

Why did Mr. Newman select Horace? Not, he explicitly avers, 
because he appreciates him as a genius of the first rank—thinking him, 
indeed, weaker in his own line than his immediate predecessor Catullus, 
“a man whose disgusting impurity has marred half his poems, and who 
probably did not live to attain his own full perfection.” But Horace is 
selected, as the Latin poet of next note to Virgil—the poet of whom it 
next concerns an English reader to know something—whose writings 
bring one into immediate contact with the Augustan age, when Roman 
taste ripened to perish—and who is so compact in magnitude, and so 
various in metre and in subject, as to give the best chance of succeeding 
somewhere in an attempt so novel. Nor does Mr. Newman seek to 
undervalue Horace, from whose poetry he (somewhat maliciously) re- 
marks, that in past generations the sermons of half our divines might 
seem to have been borrowed. The gay worldling’s sins against the dulce 
et decorum, he indeed earnestly reproves, rightly alleging that the 
butterfly bard would not have less wit, or less brilliancy, or less 
pure taste, or less charity, if he had learned to reverence women 
as well as admire them. Had he been husband as well as lover, 
‘who shall say what a vast elevation of character would have accrued 
to him from it? From what degradation of soul it would have 
saved him—from what pollutions in his writings it would have saved 
us!” The ugly obscenities of some of his odes are stigmatised with 
severity, as leaving an ineffaceable stain upon his youth; and that when 
the season of youth was past he could deliberately publish them, “and 
not fall in general estirgation,” is justly called a ‘foul blot on the whole 
Augustan age.”* But there is claimed an “ increasing religiousness” for 
Horace’s riper years, as testified by the tone of Odes 22—27 of Book III. ; 
the Ode on his escape from being erushed by a falling tree (II., 13), 








* See Professor Newman's prefatory remarks on the 15th Epode (Woz erat, et 
calo fulgebat luna sereno), and the 27th Ode of Book ILI. (Jmpios parre recinentis 
omen), and especially the hideous 25th Ode of Book I. (Parcius junctas quatiunt 
Jenestras), the heartlessness of which last (to Lydia) is duly denounced; and which 
is not omitted, only because it exhibits the “ intense and unappeasable pestilen- 
tiousness of all union of the sexes which may be dissolved at will.” Certainly. 
it is shockingly instructive to contrast this repulsive abuse of Lydia, now declining 
~ in the vale of years, with the Ode (IIL, 9) Donec gratus eram tibi; and again the 
(I., 13) Cum tu Lydia, Telephi, the last stanza of which is but too little Horatian, 
at least in spirit and tendency, 

“ Felices ter, et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 
Suprema citius solvet amor die.” 
Thus rendered by Newman : 
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though written in tragi-comic style, is argued to imply a deeper serious- 
ness in Horace’s feeling#than perhaps he as yet fully knew. ‘ There is 
nothing in his moralisings very puofound or very original; but they mark 
a general change of character by no means small.” The thoroughly 
storcal doctrine of the Ode (IV., 9) to Lollius: “ Ne forte credas interi- 
tura, que, &c.,” is also noted ; although Horace’s Epistles do not allow 
us to suppose that he permanently maintained this elevation. With 
regard to the plague-spots which so plentifully deface his odes, we have 
to add, that Professor Newman has, on the one hand, avoided the pruning- 
knife as much as possible, abruptly cutting away the difficulty in a few 
cases only, “ where the immorality is too ugly to be instructive ;”* while, 
on the other hand, he pointedly asserts that he has “striven to make this 
book admissible to the cabinet of the purest-minded English lady, and 
could never consent to add adornment to a single line of corrupting ten- 
dency.” Considering his relation, as professor to the Ladies’ College, his 
book is likely to find admission to more than one or two such cabinets ; 
and perhaps to give occasion, when admitted, to more than one or two 
cabinet councils, between the fair secretary of the home department and 
the first lord of the treasury, and to make his lordship rub up his 
Latin a bit. 

Rhyme is here discarded, because Professor Newman is convinced, by 
the attempts of the ablest versifiers, that it is impossible to translate a 
classical poet into English rhymed metre, without a great sacrifice of the 
poet himself, and a most undesirable intrusion of that which is not the 
poet’s. His own attempt has been, not to imitate the original metres, 
but to adopt stanzas of similar tone and feeling, and proportionate com- 
pass to those of the original. For he regards it as a fundamental mis- 
take to wish to obtain in general such an imitation as those German 
translators of Greek and Latin poetry affect, when they profess to repro- 
duce the very metre of the ancients, but, in fact, invent a totally new and 
accentual system, which is often found to be light, tripping, or ieminnia 
where the original is grave and stately. He justly observes, that Horace’s 
jocosity being, at the broadest, “subtle and subdued, never funny or 
boisterous,” the use of our (accentual) Anapoests or Dactyls in translating 
him has a perverted effect—since such a metre is liable to degenerate 
into doggrel, unless the subject is grand and vehement. He adopts the 
principle, that each Latin metre should have one, and only one English 
representative, being convinced, that to work under the pressure of im- 
movable conditions, if they be not unreasonable ones, produces in the long 
run the chastest result. In carrying out this rule, Mr. Newman is fre- 
quently hard pushed, and finds it difficult to “beat his music out.” For 
instance, his substitute for the Aleaic measure has the following form 
(the first, second, and fourth lines of the stanzas being Trochaie with four 


ee 
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“ Happy, thrice and more, are they, 
Whom, in bonds unbroken, Faith retains. 
Them no foolish evil strife 
Rends apart, but Love and Life are one.” 


* He thinks, however, that, on the whole, Horace aimed at a higher beauty 
than did Catullus, or Propertius, or Ovid; and the result of a purer taste is, he 
adds, closely akin to that of a sounder morality. 
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beats—the two first mutilated at the end—the third consisting of four 


and a half Iambs) : ° 

O Nata mecum consule Manlio, Kindly jar, in Manlius’ year 

Seu tu querelas, sive geris jocos, Born with me ; whate’er thy bent, 
Seu rixam, et insanos amores, Whether for plainings, jest, or riot, 

Seu facilem, pia testa, somnum: etc. Frantic love, or easy slumber ; &c. 


In the Ode to Mexcenas, Festo quid potius die (III., 29), the translator 
frankly owns: ‘ In several stanzas, I have felt my metre to be painfully 
cramping ;” and elsewhere he says, ‘‘ My substitute is apt to be deficient 
in compass wherever proper names occur in the Latin ;” nevertheless his 
conclusion is, that all attempts to enlarge it seem on the whole to involve 
worse evils. That he should have succeeded so well as he has, in a path 
so narrow, and so hedged in with restrictions, is almost surprising. The 
task resembles the old game of jumping in sacks, or perambulating a cell 
with fetters on, or giving an abridgment of some free-soul’d poet, and 
cramming his sonorous cadences into monosyllables and iaterjections. 
Hence, many of the stanzas in this Horatian metre, as rendered by Mr. 
Newman, have the look of a terrier just after the clipping process has 
been applied to his ears and tail—when he comes forth looking uncom- 
fortably curt and “curtailed” of his fair proportions—a martyr under the 
rule of subtraction—an abused victim of the shears. The Sapphic has for 
its substitute an English metre of more variety and capacity than the 
foregoing—thus : 

Entrapp’d amid the wide Agean, 

When gloomy clouds the moon have hidden 

And stars uncertain shine, the Sailor 

Asks rest of Heaven. (Ode II., 16.) 

In all his metrical experiments there is evidence that the translator 
has endeavoured to realise his own summary of principles, which is this : 
English metre is ruled by accent, without any regard to its equability : 
nevertheless, the SWEETNESS of the verse depends on that equability, as 
well as on the ease of utterance,—that is, on the intrinsic softness of the 
words to be sounded ; while the ENERGY depends on the very opposite 
qualities—unequable accents and strength of sounds. But his experi- 
ment is one which 

Ah me, what perils do environ! 


And though not unfrequently sweet and energetic, his stanzas have too 
commonly a hard, crabbed aspect, and an abrupt discordant speech, 
which are far enough from consorting with one’s notion of Flaccus. 
Flaccid they are, however, now and then. 

Perhaps as favourable a specimen as we can find of Mr. Newman’s 
skill as a translator into “ unrhymed metres,” is his verson of the Beatus 
ille, qui procul negotiis. While it is more free in movement, and musi- 
cal in rhythm than many of his lyrics, it is also happy and iagenious in 
its literal adherence, line by line, and almost word for word, to the 
beautiful original : : 


“ How blest is he, who far from troublous care, 
As the ancient race of mortals, 
With his own oxen tills his father’s fields, 
From usuries exempted ! 
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Nor by the savage trump in the camp is rous’d, 
Nor quails at the angry billows ; 

And shuns the forum, and the thresholds proud 
Of citizens overweening. 

But he the vine’s glad upgrown progeny 
Weds to the lofty poplars, 

And with his curv’d knife pruning useless boughs, 
Engrafts more hopeful scions : 

Or in the vale’s broad bosom views afar 
The deep-voiced cattle roaming, 

Or in pure jars the well-prest honey stores, 
Or shears the helpless bleaters : 

Or from the fields when Autumn rears her head 
With mellow fruitage comely, 

How joys he, plucking his engrafted pears 
And grape that vies with purple, 

To honour thee, Priapus! and thee, sire, 
Silvanus, guard of landmarks! 

Now beneath ancient holm he lists to lie, 
Now in the clinging herbage. 

In their deep banks the meanwhile glide the streams, 
The birds moan in the thickets ; 

With trickling element pure babble the springs, 
Inviting gentle slumbers. 



























































“‘ But when the wintry hour of thundering Jove 

Its rainy snows amasses, 

Then he the eager boar with scurrying hounds 
Drives to the toils encircling, 

Or with smooth pole spreads the thin nets aloft, 
Snare for the greedy thrushes, 

Or in his noose (sweet prize!) the frighten’d hare 
And stranger crane imprisons. 


“* Mid such employ who not the evil cares 

Forgets, which Love engenders ? 

But if, besides, a chaste and helpful mate 
House and sweet children order,— 

As Sabine woman, or the sunburnt wife 
Of Appulan untiring, 

Piles with old logs the sacred hearth, to greet 
Her weary lord's arrival,— 

Who, penning the kind flock in wattled crate, 
Drains their distended udders, 

Then wine of this year’s vintage drawing, crowns 
The board with unbought dainties ; 

Me not so much will Lucrine oysters please, 
Or delicate char or turbot, 

Should winter, rumbling in the Eastern waves, 
Such to this sea have carried. 


“ No bird of Afric down my throat will glide, 

No moorcock of Ionia, 

Sweeter than olives pick’d from boughs which hang 
With luscious treasure loaded, 

Or mallows, wholesome to the sickly frame, 
And meadow-loving sorrel, 

Or kidling rescued from the wolf, or lamb 
To festal Terminus slaughter’d. 

July—vou. XCVIII. NO. CCCXCI. 2A 
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Amid such banquets, sweet it is to see 
The fed sheep hastening homeward, 

To see the weary bulls with languid neck 
The inverted ploughshare trailing, 

And—swarm ofa rich house—the little slaves 
Laid round the shining Lares.” 


Thus spake the money-lender Alfius, bent 
On instant rustication ; 

Turn'd on the Ides his bonds to cash ; but sought 
New borrowers on the Kalends. 


There is so little of the jocose about Mr. Newman’s temperament, that 
his transfusion of Horatian levities into sober English is not accompanied 
by any sparkling effervescence of gaiety. The sal ceases to be volatile. 
iveteitinn his muse is more elastic and nimble than might be antici- 

ated; and though not quite az fait in poising and twirling on the light 
Fantastic toe, she glides or walks through her part much as a heavy 
member of a Greek chorus may be supposed to have done, conscien- 
tiously and perseveringly, but with more of art and effort than nature or 
enthusiasm. 

He throws no new light upon the chronological arrangement of the 
Odes ; but, premising that the common arrangement is ‘impossible and 
unendurable, and allowing that the great variety of opinion as to the 
order of their composition “indicates the hopelessness of arriving at truth, 
he follows what he devises as at least a possible order, for which he does 
not attempt to offer any convincing reason. Nor does he write any 
regular biography of the poe t—remarking, that the lyrical poetry of the 
ancients made the individuality of the poet so prominent, that com- 
mentator and biographer become almost synonymous terms. There is, 
however, an ample and judicious provision of explanatory notes, of the 
kind required by an English reader—and those of historical character, 
concise as they are, frequently evince painstaking research. Mr. New- 
man assumes in his reader no knowledge whatever of ancient languages 
or literature, except to have read Homer in a translation: “ And I endea- 
vour,” he says, “ to afford whatever is subsidiary to full intelligence, — 
whatever will aid him to that close insight into men and times, which 
nothing but contemporary literature can ever give.” 


*,* Since the foregoing was in type, an important edition of the 
o Works of Horace” has appeared, for which classical students wil] own 
their obligations to that careful and accomplished scholar, the Rev. A. J. 
Macleane. 
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GEORGINA VEREKER. 
THE SEQUEL TO “TWO PHASES IN THE LIFE OF AN ONLY CHILD.” 
By THe AUTHOR or “ THe Unnoiy Wisn.” 


I, 


“ Nor Thy will, Lord, but mine be done!” Such was the substance of 
the prayer poured forth by Mrs. Vereker. 

But a very short period had elapsed, and Mr. Chenevix was still ven- 
turing to speak what he could of consolation, when Mrs. Vereker, look- 
ing up from the bed where she was again reclining, saw Mr. Rice enter 
the room. He came up, and stood by the minister. His face wore a 
strange expression of hope and joy, causing the life-blood to beat in her 
heart as it had not yet beaten since the first hours of Georgina’s illness. 

«Can you bear hope,” he said, “ better than you have borne despair?” 

She did not answer. She looked at him with her fearfully eager eyes; 
their expression too plainly asking him what she could not. 

“The alarming change that took place in the child’s countenance, 
when you were hurried from the room—I do not know that it was for 
death.” 

“The best and the worst,” she murmured, “let me know it.” 

“ Then I think it was the crisis of the disorder, and that the child is 
better,” the surgeon answered. ‘‘ She is sleeping sweetly now.” 

With a sharp ery, partly of joy, partly of pain, Mrs. Vereker essayed 
to rise from the bed, but the doctor laid his arm across her. 

“ Not for the world,” he uttered. “I know what you would do: you 
would hasten to the bedside of your daughter, and your presence there 
might undo all the good that is being done. Ido not say she will re- 
cover, but I do say there is now a chance of it: and to give that chance 
a fair trial, she must be kept perfectly still, and free from excitement.” 

Mrs. Vereker clasped Mr. Rice’s hands, and burst into a flood of more 
refreshing tears than any she had in her whole life shed. ‘I will do all 
you wish,” she uttered: “only come to me from time to time, and tell 
me that my child’s life is being spared.” 

“T will come to you with news of the slightest change that shall take 
place in her,” answered the surgeon ; and as he left the room on his re- 
turn to Georgina’s chamber, Mrs. Vereker turned her face to Mr. 
Chenevix, and, sobbing upon his arm, declared that Heaven had an- 
swered her prayer. 

It seemed that the child’s life was to be spared ; for as hour succeeded 
hour, day, day, and week, week, she appeared to grow gradually but 
surely on to convalescence ; and ere the summer well came, she was 
sporting about, gay as ever. To describe the ecstatic joy of her mother, 
would be impossible ; no words could do justice to it; no imagination, 
however vivid, could adequately portray it: the word “idolatry” would 
be weak as applied to the feeling cherished by Mrs. Vereker for her child. 
Be assured that Heaven never meant an all-absorbing passion, such as 
this, to be indulged in on earth. 

But it is not of the childhood of Georgina Vereker that we need make 
further record. Let us hasten on. 
2a2 

















































Georgina Vereker. 


II. 


Years, years had gone by, almost like a dream in their swift flitting, 
and that one dangerous phase in Georgina’s life—that period which had 
seemed to Mrs. Vereker as the concentration of all earthly agony—was 
become but as a remote link in life’s remembrance. A more truly dan- 
gerous phase, though the mother saw it not, was advancing now. 

Sweetly simple in appearance, yet queen-like; of manners gentle and 
winning, yet perfectly self-possessed ; her beauty of the rarest character, 

et betraying no vanity or consciousness of its own charm—such was 
Miss Vereker as she grew towards womanhood. She was in her eighteenth 

ear now, looking older, and her mother was painfully awake to the 
joking hints, dropped sometimes by friends, that one so attractive as 
Georgina would not be long suffered to remain an inmate of her maiden 
home. Mrs. Vereker would willingly have kept her in it for ever; and 
few were so carefully guarded from all advances of the other sex, as was 
Georgina Vereker. 

It was a lovely, lovely afternoon in May, and Georgina sat drawing 
by the side of her mother. The windows were open to the ground, and 
Mrs. Vereker reclined in her easy-chair, now enjoying the scent wafted in 
from the garden flowers, now looking at the group of flowers Georgina 
was painting. There were few worldly accomplishments in which 
Georgina did not excel; talents, rarely combined in one person, were 
nnited in her. She was a sweet singer, a brilliant player; in short, gifted 
as she was in person, so she was in talent and intellect. 

‘Here comes Ruth!” exclaimed Georgina, as a neat-looking young 
woman was seen approaching the house. She was the housemaid of 
Mrs. Chenevix. 

“ What is it, Ruth ?” called out Mrs. Vereker, making a sign to the 
girl to approach the window. 

“ Miss Elizabeth has sent me up with this note, ma’am,”’ was the ser- 
vant’s reply, handing in the note she spoke of to Georgina. 

“Ruth, I will go back with you,” cried Georgina, as she read its con- 
tents. “ Elizabeth wants me to go and spend the evening there, 
mamma.” 

It may be observed, that Georgina did not say “ May I go ?” as most 
young ladies think necessary to do when addressing a parent; she decided 
instantly for herself. But the extreme system of indulgence carried on 
by Mrs. Vereker had long caused Georgina’s will to be law in all things : 
she governed; Mrs. Vereker obeyed. Not that in this instance there 
could be any grounds for objecting to her wish. Elizabeth and Charlotte 
Chenevix were her intimate friends; they were good girls, desirable com- 
panions, and Georgina was often at the rectory. 

‘Til go with Ruth now, mamma,” she repeated, as she put aside her 
painting-box, ‘and yon can send for me in the evening.” 

The large family of Mr. and Mrs. Chenevix were almost reared. The 
youngest boy was at college, and of the elder sons, one was just appointed 
to a country curacy, the rest were in various mercantile situations in 
London, hoping some time to make their way in the world. The in- 
come of Mr. Chenevix, stretch it out as he would, was barely two hun- 
dred a year: a rich rectory belonging to a small parish close by, was of 
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the value of two thousand! When will these disparities in a Christian 
Church be done away? So the Reverend Mr. Chenevix, like many 
another badly-paid reverend, was compelled to do something to increase 
his income, and he took pupils. Half a dozen little boys, not more, who 
for the consideration of thirty pounds per year each, were boarded, 
lodged, and instructed in the rectory. He would willingly have given 
all his time to his clerical duties ; to the poor, to the sick, to all the rest 
of the needs of a large parish; but neither he nor any other clergyman 
can bring up a large family, in the respectability suitable to their station, 
upon two hundred a year. The question may have arisen in the mind 
of a looker-on, acquainted with the intimacy between the families, 
“ Does Mr. Chenevix ever cast a thought towards Miss Vereker as a 

ssible wife some day for one of his sons?” No; Mr. Chenevix was not 
ambitious, and he never cast a thought towards anything so improbable, 
for he knew he might just as well have cast a thought towards one of 
the stars. 

Georgina and the servant walked to the rectory, taking the rural way 
through the fields, in preference to that of the dusty road. As they 
came in view of the house, they observed a strange gentleman, young 
and handsome, as he looked from the distance, pacing to and fro the 
broad gravel walk in front of the rectory windows, and talking to Mrs. 
Chenevix. 

It proved to be Master Harry Lindon’s guardian; Master Harry 


being one of the little pupils. A tall, fine, aristocratic looking man,. 


with a deal of what the world might call beauty in his countenance, but 
mixed with a singularly disagreeable expression, half sinister, half a sneer. 
It was only to be observed, however, when he was off his guard, or when 
his features were in repose. He looked about eight-and-twenty, but he 
may have been older. 

He was invited to spend the evening with Mr. and Mrs. Chenevix, as 
a matter of course. His handsome eyes would wander, perhaps in spite 
of his will, towards Miss Vereker, with a glance of earnest admiration ; 
and she, as she once or twice caught that glance, blushed with a deep 
blush: secluded as she had been, admiration from one of the other sex 
was so new. 

** Who is Mr. Lindon ?” she inquired of Elizabeth Chenevix, in the 
course of the evening. 

** We only know him as Harry Lindon’s guardian,” returned Miss 
Chenevix; “ the cousin of his late father, I think Harry said one day. 
It is he who pays Harry’s bills; but this is the first time he has come 
to see him.” 

Did a shadow of the future fall upon the heart of Mrs. Vereker that 
night ? Not it: for how was it likely that the passing remark made by 
her daughter on her return, that Harry Lindon’s guardian had arrived 


from London to see him, and had taken tea at the rectory, should induce- 


it? A guardian! Mrs. Vereker associated the name with a staid, sober man, 
advanced in years, one with white hair, probably, like herself. It never 
occurred to her to suppose that this Mr. Lindon was young and hand- 
some, and Georgina did not mention that he was so. 


They had probably imagined that Mr. Lindon would have returned to 
town immediately, but he remained in the village to “ have some fish- 
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ing,” he said. He took up his quarters at the village inn, the Cross- 
Keys: the place contained two, but the Lion had but sorry accom- 
modation for fastidious travellers; in fact, it had degenerated into some- 
thing little better than a “beer shop,” and was now familiarly distin- 
ished by that appellation. It may be, that Mr. Lindon found the 
ross-Keys a desirable residence, for he stayed on, and seemed to give 
no intimation of departing. He was soon “ up to the local politics,” to 
quote his own phrase when speaking of the passing information he had 
acquired. He was an agreeable, talkative man when he pleased, and that 
was when he had an end to serve; and he entered freely into conversa- 
tion with his host and hostess, who were pleased to be communicative in 
return; so that, soon, there was not a fact, not a surmise, not an old wife’s 
tale, relative to the village and its inmates, that he was unacquainted 
with. One day, about a month after his arrival, he was leaving against 
the door of the hostess’s back parlour, half in the garden, half in the 
room, lounging idly and smoking his meerschaum, when the conversa- 
tion turned upon Miss Vereker. 

“ A devilish handsome girl,” was Mr. Lindon’s careless remark. 

“The old lady knows it, too,” returned his hostess, who was busy 
shelling peas, “and keeps her tightly as she would the very apple of her 
eye. You must understand, sir, the way in which the property is left 
naturally causes her to be cautious.” 

“ How’s that left ?” inquired the gentleman. 

* “ Half Mrs. Vereker’s fortune goes to Miss Georgina, unconditionally, 
when she shall be twenty-one ; or on her wedding-day, should she marry 
previously to that, The rest will be hers at her mother’s death.” 

** Marry with the mother’s consent, I presume ?” 

“No, sir ; the mother need not give her consent any more than you or 
I. Miss Georgina is left unfettered. Many persons censure Mr. 
Vereker for having made such a will: it may possibly place her in the 
power of some scamp, or fortune-hunter, who would marry her to get 
possession of her money.” 

Mr. Lindon retained his position against the door-post, and smoked 
slowly on till his pipe was exhausted. He then gave himself a hearty 
stretch or two, and sauntered up-stairs to his bedroom. 

A little alteration in his dress, a few touches to his hair and his shining 
whiskers, a removal of all odour left by his late indulgence, and he took 
his way to the field path leading from Mrs. Vereker’s house to the 
rectory, and there met Georgina. 

Not for the first time had he now met her there. And oh, what had 
that dangerous man been saying, what done, that that crimson blush, 
half timidity, half love, should rise to the young girl’s face? Alas! 
alas! even from the very date of his arrival, a had been working to lay 
his coils round her maiden heart. 

Working in secret, not openly: never man knew better than he how 
to go about his work. Why, in the rector’s family it was thought he 
admired Charlotte Chenevix ; and the village, who, as usual, must inter- 
fere with everybody's affairs but its own, set down his lengthy stay to 
Charlotte’s account. He had spoken of Charlotte’s perfections to Mrs. 
Vereker: he had hinted to her that a clergyman’s daughter, domesti- 

catedly brought up, would be the very match that a man of moderate 





fortune, like himself, ought to make. 
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But what cared he ‘for Charlotte 


Chenevix ?—what would he have cared ‘had he gained her love and 
broken her heart ?—all his aim was to throw Mrs. Vereker off her guard, 
to blind her to his admiration of Georgina. 
The two young ladies themselves were not deceived. Alone with 
Charlotte Chenevix, and he never addressed to her a gallant word, or 
ve her an admiring look ; it was only in the presence of others that his 
araded attentions were bestowed on her. And in these attentions, when 
they came to be analysed, there was nothing tangible—nothing that a 


bystander could construe into a proof of love. 


Now mark the difference. 


When he and Miss Vereker were in the company of others, he never dis- 
tinguished her by a word or by the most remote attention ; but in those 
stolen interviews, which had been accidental and not sought on Georgina’s 
part, every tone, every glance was calculated to betray that he was seek- 
ing her heart and to plant in it a love for him. But 
so by words: Georgina was honest and open as the day, and he knew 
that to speak yet, to speak before Ais time came, before she was wholly 
his in mind and heart, would have been to frustrate all his plans. Mine 


hostess of the Cross-Keys deemed she was imparting an agreeable bit of 


e had not told her 


ossip when she spoke of Miss Vereker’s fortune and how it was left : she 
little thought that she was telling him what he already knew, and had 
known since the second or third day of his arrival. 
wily to risk the loss of Georgina and her fortune by prematurely asking 
her to marry him, or telling her he loved: that must come when he had 
made his way sure, and held her future in his own hands. And there he 


was now, essaying to wind himself and his coils more deeply in her 


No, no, he was too 


heart, retaining in his that slender hand which had been timidly proffered 
to him in greeting, leaning down until his honied tones, untangible 
though their words might be, almost seemed to come in contact with her 
blushing cheek, as he turned to walk side by side with her on that sunny 
June day. On one side of their path lay the hedge, with its sweet wild 
roses wafting around their perfume ; on the other was the field of long 
mowing grass, soon to come to the scythe ; above them were the joyous 
sun, the blue sky, and the balmy air; and pleasant though these acces- 
sories were, it was to ordinary eyes but an ordinary path, yet to Georgina 
Vereker it seemed like one cast in the garden of Eden. Ask not where- 
fore, you who have loved, but remember, if the world’s cares have not 
seared that remembrance from you, the days that followed the awaking 
of the passion in your own bosoms. 

“Georgina,” observed her mother to her that same evening, “do you 
think matters will soon be settled between Mr. Lindon and Charlotte 


Chenevix ?” 


Georgina turned away, hiding her flushed face from her mother as she 
constrained herself to say that she did not think Mr. Lindon loved 


Charlotte Chenevix. 


“Why do you notthink so? Upon what grounds?” was the quick re- 


joinder of Mrs. Vereker. 


Georgina could not say “Because he loves me,” for Richard Lindon 
had not todd her of his love ; and had he done so, she could not have im- 


parted it to any human being, not even to her own mother. She tell of 
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that new passion, which was concealed in every crevice of her heart, a 
passion that was rendering her life a heaven, she with her shrinking sen- 
sitiveness !—when do the young ever do so ? 
“ My opinion is, and I speak from his avowed sentiments to me,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Vereker, “‘ that Charlotte Chenevix will be his chosen wife.” 
Georgina thought her mother was mistaken : nevertheless, a sharp 
pang shot across her heart at the prophecy, proving how completely it 


was being enthralled. And Mrs. Vereker, woe for her! was soon to be 
undeceived. 


Ill. 


THERE were sounds in Mrs. Vereker’s house as of weeping and wailing; 
there was a sharp altercation, never yet heard there ; there were prayer- 
ful entreaties, ay, and ventured threats on the one side, and there was 
fixed determination, that would not be overcome, on the other. 

On that hot August day—strange that Mrs. Vereker could have been 
so long blind!—it all came out. Mr. Lindon made his proposals for 
Georgina in due form, and the shock fell upon the startled mother like a 
thunderbolt, 

She scarcely heard him to an end; she instantly and haughtily re- 
jected him, but he persisted ; and as she grew positive, he grew bold, 
bolder than a suitor br a daughter ought to do. 

“It will be useless to deny her to me,” he said in his hardiness; “her 
heart and will are mine. She has made her choice, Mrs. Vereker, and 
you must sanction it.” 


“ Must sanction it !” cried the outraged lady. ‘Sir! you forget your- 
self. My daughter never shall be yours.” 

He had all but retorted that she had no control in the matter, that 
Miss Vereker was her own mistress, but he closed his lips on the offen- 
sive words. 

“T will look in again in the evening, madam,” he said, “ by which 
time I trust your feelings towards me will be softened. Meanwhile, 
speak with your daughter: you will, I flatter myself, find that her affec- 
tions are irrevocably mine; and you surely will not be the one to thrust 
unhappiness upon her.” 

Mr. Lindon took his departure, and Georgina Vereker was before her 
mother. It was as Richard Lindon had asserted: her heart and mind had 
become wholly his: her hopes were entwined with his hopes, her entire 
life was wrapped up in his life. He had employed his time and his 
powers of attraction well. She could see no fault in him; she could not 
believe that he ever had or ever would have one : to her he seemed perfec- 
tion, a something between a saint and a high-souled cavalier; and she 
could imagine no lot so favoured on earth, as that of one who might be 
permitted to spend it as the companion of him. They do well who re- 
present love as blind. 

Oh that miserably mistaken system of over-indulgence !—of never con- 
tradicting a child until it becomes your master! Georgina had never 
been denied a wish—how could she understand denial now? Sounds of 
weeping and wailing ? Yes, but they came from Mrs. Vereker. Georgina 
was agitated and pale, but she was firm in her own will. 
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“Child!” cried Mrs. Vereker, “he can never make you happy. He 
is a bad man, a wicked man: I see it in every turn of his countenance, and 
in the glance of his keen eye. ‘To marry this man will be to rush on to 
your destruction.” 

“‘ You are prejudiced against him,” was the reply of Georgina. “ You 
did not say this when you fancied he was going to marry Charlotte Che- 
nevix.” 

“That was in the earlier period of our acquaintance, when I had had 
little time to mark and observe him. I have not thought lately that his 
attentions were given to Charlotte Chenevix, or I would have imparted 
to Mr. Chenevix my unaccountable antipathy to him. God forgive me 
for not discovering that his thoughts were directed to you.”’ 

‘What can you urge against him?” asked the girl, in a low tone. 

“ Georgina,” replied her mother, “ the very fact of his being a stranger 
to us should ensure your refusal of him. What do we know of this man— 
of his connexions—of his former life?” 

But Mrs. Vereker might as well have talked to the winds. Georgina 
was firm as she was ; and in the evening, when Mr. Lindon was again 
present, the discussion had not terminated. 

“* How can you dare,” cried Mrs. Vereker, passionately, “‘ to come be- 
tween this child and her mother? Know you not that she is all I have 
in the world—that for her sake alone I have cared to live? You will 
never bring her happiness—you are not calculated to do it.” 

“ Of that your daughter is the best judge,” replied Mr. Lindon, biting 
his lips to restrain the passion that was rising. 

“I do not believe you truly care for her,” retorted Mrs. Vereker. 
“ A fortune such as Georgina’s, is no slight attraction to the unprin- 
cipled.” 

“Oh mother! mother!” burst from the pale lips of Georgina. 

“Child!” cried Mrs. Vereker, giving full vent to her excitement, and 
passing over towards Mr. Lindon, “here we stand, side by side: the 
mother who bore you, who tended you, who cherished you; your idolising 
mother, who has never had a word for you save that of love; your 
poor mother, whose race in life must soon be over: and he, this acquaint- 
ance of a few weeks ; this man you would call husband: we stand before 
you, choose between us.” 

It was a trying moment. Georgina pushed the curls from her heated 
forehead ; she essayed to utter words, but they would not issue from her 
trembling lips; she turned from one to the other in her moment of an- 
guish. And then that man, her betrothed, advanced with a sudden im- 
pulse, and clasped her to his heart. She looked imploringly at her 
_— and burst into an impetuous flood of tears; but she clung to 

im. 


IV. 


Soon after the marriage, which of course took place, strange rumours 
stole into the village respecting Mr. Lindon. The first came from a 
former pupil of Mr. Chenevix’, now a lawyer in London, and who came 
down to pass a day with his old master. Singular things come out some- 
times, especially to lawyers, and this gentleman happened to know the 
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history of Richard Lindon. The lad he had placed with Mr. Chenevix, 
as ‘his ward, Harry Linden, was his son, and the boy’s mother, with her 
numerous offspring, was not his wife, though she ought to have been. 
Other facts to his Te wt he also mentioned. 

“ Don’t you think you are mistaken ?” uttered the disturbed rector, 
as a hundred painful siees flashed conflictingly upon his mind. “ Per- 
haps there are two Richard Lindons. He married only last autumn, a 
sweet girl whom you may remember, Miss Vereker.” 

“May God help her, then!” uttered the guest. “He is one of the 
greatest villains that ever walked. Ah! it is her money then, is it, that 
he has been dipping into so freely lately !” 

The rector kept his own counsel, though he could no longer hope that his 
informant was mistaken ; but rumours to the same effect arose from other 
sources, and some of them at length reached the ear of Mrs. Vereker. It 
was whispered, nobody could exactly say whence the report arose, that he 
made Georgina a most wretched husband ; that he was dissipating her 
fortune in the pursuit of every known vice, which, to add to his iniquity, 
he did not conceal from her. The whole of these tales did not reach Mrs. 
Vereker, but certain vague hints did, quite sufficient to render her life 
one of suspense and anxiety. Who can describe that lonely woman’s un- 
happiness from the time of her daughter’s wedding-day? Not an even- 
ing passed that she did not shed tears of regret after her darling child ; 
not an hour wore on, but she thought of her ingratitude (as she could not 
help calling it) with a sharp, ever-recurring pang ; not a moment, but 
she was tormented with fears that her child had embraced a lot of misery. 
She had expected and hoped to be invited to London to see her in her 
new home; she told Georgina in her letters how she wished for it ; but 
the latter never gave the invitation, nay, rather repressed her idea of 
coming. But asthe months wore on, it seemed to Mrs. Vereker that she 
could bear the separation and the incertitude no longer; and as the 
autumn leaves fell from the trees to the ground, like her own old withered 
hopes, she wrote letter after letter to her daughter, imploring her to come 
home, if but for ever so short a time, and let her see her once again. 

Those leaves were long ago gone, and their naked branches covered 
with snow, ere Georgina answered her mother’s prayer; and perhaps it 
would not have been answered then, but that illness had seized upon 
Mrs. Vereker. Caused chiefly by distress of mind, the doctors said when 
they wrote to Mrs. Lindon, and it might be, they added, that she was 
close upon death. 

But oh! mistake not Georgina. That one infatuated, hasty act of 
her life, the quitting her mother’s home for a stranger of whom she 
knew nought, save his honied words, had been bitterly atoned for, and 
no child ever yearned as she did to throw herself into the sheltering 
arms of a parent. But how could she appear in her early home, and 
betray what was her unhappy life—she with her broken spirit, her pale, 
sad ‘face, and her wasted form? She had shrunk from adding certainty 
to ‘the fears of that ill-requited mother: alas, that it must be done 
now. 

She came home alone. Her husband did not accompany her. Business 
detained him in London, she said, as she sunk, with a paroxysm of sobs 
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that belied her words, upon her mother’s bosom. Her old friends and 
acquaintance looked on her with an aching heart: if ever despair was 
written legibly on a countenance, it was written on hers. They did not 
question her; they would not appear to notice her changed looks ; ‘they 
only inquired with frigid politeness after Mr. Lindon, and hoped he was 
well. Poor Mr.Chenevix, divided between his wish to express a silent sym- 
pathy for her, and a fear to discover that he knew more of her domestic 
sorrows than she would like, nearly betrayed himself; for as he stroked 
down the shining hair on either side her head, a favourite action of his 
when she was a young and happy girl, she suddenly looked up at him 
and saw the tears running down his cheeks. Even her mother forbore 
to question her. She observed that Georgina strove to appear cheerful 
before her, as if fearful that otherwise such questioning might take place. 
So they talked mostly upon indifferent matters. 

“Georgina,” began Mrs. Vereker to her one day, “ have you ever 
been down to Braesbrook—I think they call the spot, near London—to 
see Mr. Lindon’s relatives there? Harry Lindon’s mother, you know.” 

What could there be in this simple question thus to anes excited 
Georgina? She did not answer, but she raised her hands on her face to 
shade the most burning colour that had for months appeared there. In 
vain she struggled with her agitation; in vain she strove to repress the 
sobs that rose from her very heart: it would not do, and she clung to 
her mother, and sobbed hysterically. 

“My child,” gasped forth the unhappy lady, “I have forborne to 
question you; I have neither blamed nor soothed; but I have not the 
less seen what is your unhappy lot. Tell me all. You are but a child 
yet, Georgina, a child of nineteen, and I have well-nigh numbered three- 
score years and ten. Who so fitting to soothe your cares? Tell me all, 
Georgina, as you would have done when you were a little child.” 

“* Mother, I shall never tell you,” was the answer, and it seemed to be 
wrung out of a breaking heart. “I chose my own lot, chose it in defi- 
ance of you, the truest and dearest friend I possessed on earth, and I must 
abide by it. Outraged, msulted, thwarted though I may be, what have 
I to do but bear?” 

“We will live together as of old, Georgina,” murmured Mrs. Vereker. 
“My home shall be your home, my affection your abiding-place. You 
shall never go again to that great city, with its deceit and its wicked 
ways—you shall never again be subjected to ill-treatment from him. It 
was a sad mistake, my child, but I will endeavour to atone to you for it.” 

** Mother !” exclaimed Mrs. Lindon, starting up, and throwing her hair 
wildly back—the same curls that she had once before pushed from her 
heated brow in avowing, though not by words, her love for that bad man 
— mother, do not tempt me with a vision of peace that for me can 
never be realised. He is my husband, and I must return to him.” 


XY. 


THe time dragged itself slowly on, months upon months, and oh! 
what a home was Georgina’s! “Outraged, insulted, thwarted!” she had 
said to her mother; ay, and she was more than all these. Her fortune 
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was quite dissipated, and her husband in debt, so that he moved her abont 
from one obscure lodging to another, that he might escape the annoyance 
of duns. It was a common thing for him not to return home at all, 
night after night, or perhaps he would come when the cold grey of the 
winter morning was beginning to dawn, and she had to rise from her bed 
on the third floor, and go down stairs, shivering, to let him in, and to 
meet his abuse. Intoxicated he would generally be—what else, save his 
not being in his sober senses, could have induced even a demon taunt- 
ingly to relate to an innocent wife the particulars of the scenes in which 
he had passed the night? Her charms had long ceased to attract him, 
he would insultingly say to her: and she would cross her meek arms 
upon her bosom, and pray for patience to bear. 

But even this treatment, bad as it was, grew to worse. For the last 
twelve months—and they had been married between two and three years 
now—she had been in the frequent habit, in obedience to his imperious 
commands, often threats, of writing to Mrs. Vereker for money, and that 
lady had responded to these demands to an extent which had seriously 
impoverished herself. She therefore said that she would supply no more, 
especially as she had reason to believe that the whole of it went to support 
Mr. Listed in his shameless habits; but she urgently entreated Georgina 
to abandon her miserable home, and to return to that of her childhood. 
This letter was addressed to Mrs. Lindon; it was intended for her eye 
alone; but Mr. Lindon—as if such a man could possess honour or scruples 
—took it from thé postman, broke the seal, and read it. His conduct 
to his wife after this was worse than any she had yet experienced ; blows 
even he had more than once the cowardice to resort to. It was about 
this period, also, that he introduced to her, in spite of her remonstrances, 
certain companions of his own sex: they overwhelmed her with their 
attentions ; they spoke to her of sympathy for her sufferings ; of redress; 
they breathed in her ear specious counsels. One or two of them were 
attractive as she had once thought him ; nevertheless, she shrank from them. 
She had occasion once to complain to her husband of their conduct, and 
he answered her with a strange, mocking answer; an answer which 
brought the life-blood into her cheeks, and she retorted by asking whether 
he had forgotten that she was his wrx? Wife, he answered, sneeringly, 
he believed to his sorrow she was, but he had long thought he should 
be better without her. Georgina pressed her hands upon her eyes, and 
stifled the anger that would have arisen to her lips, but her indignant 
feelings were almost goaded to madness. 


VI. 


Mrs. VEREKER was in London. For five long weeks had she heard 
nothing from Georgina, her own letters to her had remained unanswered, 
and unable to support the nameless fears that oppressed her, she, old and 
unfitted for the journey as she was, resolved to make it. Upon her 
arrival in town, she drove at once to the address last given by her daugh- 
ter. She was almost, not quite, prepared for its mean appearance ; but 
the occupier of the house, a decent-looking woman enough, told her she 
knew nothing of the movements of Mrs. Lindon. 
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‘¢ Is she not lodging here ?” inquired Mrs. Vereker. 

“She has left these several weeks past,” returned the landlady. ‘She 
left her husband one night, and never came back. Ah, ma’am, I have 
my fears—but for whatever may have happened, Mr. Lindon is to blame. 
I was thankful when I got rid of him, though he did not leave for three 
weeks afterwards: he is a bad, wicked man.” 

What did the landlady mean, Mrs. Vereker asked; but the landlady 
would explain herself no further: she might get into trouble by speaking 
her thoughts, she observed ; and after all she was not sure. 

“T will give you this five-pound note,” exclaimed Mrs. Vereker, “and ° 
thank you gratefully for all you may have done for my child when she 
was here: only, if you have any clue to her, for the love of God give 
it me.” 

“You surely cannot be that young lady’s mother!” exclaimed the 
landlady. 

“yy a. her mother,” replied Mrs. Vereker. ‘‘I see you think me too 
old, but I did not marry till late in life: and I look din than I really 
am, for recent cares have helped to age my face. Oh, if you possess it, 

ive me the clue to find my child.” 

“ T have no clue, indeed,” returned the landlady, in a compassionate 
voice. ‘I know that her husband was a perfect brute to her, and if— 
if she should have gone wrong,” she continued, cautiously, ‘ he drove her 
to it. But I know nothing scarcely, ma’am; and should not have known 
that till this morning. My son is an upper servant in a gentleman’s 
family, and he called here to-day, and it was he told me.” 

“ Told what?” gasped Mrs. Vereker. 

“ Well, ma’am, he saw a lady last night at the Opera, all blazing with 
jewels, and it was Mrs. Lindon. And the gentleman who put her into a 
carriage, and got in with her, was one of them fashionable rakes that 
used to come here when her husband was away.” 

Mrs. Vereker turned from the house, faint and sick at heart. 

On the next Opera night, in the midst of all the blaze of light, beauty, 
and diamonds, in a box so placed as to command a good view of the 
general company, sat, partially hidden by the drawn curtain, a worn, 
white-haired woman. She was accompanied only by a gentleman, who 
looked like a solicitor, and those who caught a glimpse of her wondered 
what she did there. It was Mrs. Vereker. Never for a moment was her 
heart still—beating, beating; never were her eyes tired of watching the 
many lovely countenances, especially those who were but then entering. 
And now—now, at a distance, almost too far for her dim sight, she saw 
a form which seemed strangely familiar, adorned with satin and lace 
and glittering jewels: the face was a very lovely one; its luxuriant hair 
was wreathed in bands; a damask colour, not too deep, sat on the cheeks, 
beautiful, most. beautiful to look at, but false as she was—and that face 
was the face of Georgina Vereker. 

Of Georgina Lindon, rather. But it wore a look widely different 
from what her mother had even seen in her. That old, white-haired 
woman rose silently, and tottered from the box she had occupied, pre- 
ceded by her solicitor. He took her to another part of the house, 
lonely and quiet, and bid her wait while he fetched her daughter to her. 
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Once more they stood face to face, the mother and the misguided 
child. 

“ Georgina,” uttered the former, kneeling in her bitter desperation, 
‘the world would condemn and shun you, but I will only cling the 
closer. Leave all this wretchedness, and come home with me.” 

“‘ Mother, mother,” she answered, burying her face in her hands, “J 
was goaded to madness, and I became what you see. You must leave 
me to my fate: a career such as mine, once entered upon, admits not of 
retreat. Forget that you ever possessed a child.” 

“Do you know what that career leads to?” moaned the unhappy 
mother. ‘ Do you remember that it brings Destruction ?” 

“ Ay, both of body and soul. I tell you 1 was mad when I rushed 
upon it. But revenge on him seemed sweet.” 

Mrs. Vereker wrung her hands, the scalding tears blinding her sight 
as she spoke : 

“Come to your early home, come back with me, my child; and for 
the remainder of your } os find peace on earth.” 

“ Peace !’’ uttered Georgina, “say, rather, scorn. Rich and poor, 
good and bad, would shun me now. Do you think I would willingly 
encounter that, in the place where they knew me a little child? No, no, 
retreat for me is impossible. Farewell, mother, mother! Forget me 
from this hour: or should your thoughts ever turn to me, pray that the 
fate which must inevitably be mine may fall speedily. I would now that 
my heart were broken.” 

Mrs. Vereker stretched out her arms piteously as Georgina retreated, 
her jewels glittering as she walked. A wild ery escaped her lips, but she 
was powerless to stop her. At that cry, Georgina turned. Perhaps she 
would have gone back to her mother, for she seemed to hesitate, when at 
the same moment, one of those stylish men who had been with her in the 
box, advanced and drew her with him. 

Again she resumed her seat in it, he by her side, and others round 
her. Her mother watched it all—the dazzling beauty, the free manners, 
the painted face of her only child: and, as she looked, a sensation of 
sudden faintness stole over her; a film came across her eyes; and re- 
membrance, as a vision, rose before her, carrying her back to that child’s 
infancy, when she was lying, as they thought, upon her dying bed. 
And now came the mother’s punishment. 

What was it she had then prayed for? God had been about to take 
the child ; to remove her from the evil days to come ; and she, the mother, 
in her blind want of faith, had prayed, “Spare the child’s life to gladden 
me. Not Thy will, Lord, but mine be done !” 

Oh surely He was a God of love. He had foreseen a future for the 
child, that she, poor, weak mortal that she was, could not ; and He had 
been willing, in His great mercy, to take her to Him then in her inno- 
cence. And look at that child now, at the thing she had become; 
living without God; scarcely hoping to come to Him hereafter. Oh 
that Mrs. Vereker could exchange this fearful scene before her for that 
early death-bed! She moaned aloud as she sunk upon her knees, and 
raised her hands to heaven in her bitter repentance, offering upwards, 
almost as sinful as were those of that early prayer: 
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“Oh, Father, Father! why didst Thou listen to me—why save my 
child from that happy death to destroy her now? Punish, punish me if 
Thou wilt: but oh! find a means to save the soul of my misguided 
child !” 

No—no: it was not to be. There sat Georgina, in her destructive 
beauty ; and there knelt Mrs. Vereker, in her repentant, hopeless despair. 
The Aintness that had been stealing over her seemed to increase till she 
lost all consciousness, and—she awoke. 

Mrs. Vereker awoke. The clock was on the stroke of midnight, and 
she found that she must have slept nearly four hours. Exhausted by 
grief, she had dropped asleep upon her bed, soon after uttering the short- 
sighted, rebellious prayer which had so pained Mr. Chenevix, had dreamed 
that Mr. Rice came into the room saying the child would live, had 
dreamed all the rest of that long dream. Not so elaborately as it is given 
here in its details, but all its essential points. Gradually, as her waking 
recollection grew perfect, she became aware, with an intensity of relief 
she could never describe, that it was but a dream—that the time of that 
early death-bed was indeed PrEsENT, not past; that Georgina was 
still but a child, secure in her early innocence, not yet grown up to en- 
counter the cares and seductions of the world: and full of anguish as 
the dream was, she knew that God had sent it to her in His mercy. 

She arose quietly, the perspiration still streaming down her face from 
the mental pain she had undergone. Mr. Chenevix had long left the 
house. One attendant only was in the room, and she was fast asleep in 
the easy-chair. Slipping on a warm covering, Mrs. Vereker stole to 
Georgina’s room. [oor little innocent face! it was white now, and its 
eyes were closed, sleeping calmly the sleep of death. They had alread 
prepared her for the grave: not to be disturbed again until she should be 
moved to her coffin. 

Mrs. Vereker looked at her, as well as she could look for the tears. 
Not with the rebellious feelings of the former hours, but with a spirit of 
gratitude and thankfulness, although she knew that all her interest in life 
was over. Silently she sunk upon her knees at the bed’s side, and once 
more ANOTHER prayer went up to God’s throne : 

“Father! Father! pardon me for my unteachable spirit, that would 
have rebelled against Thee. Give me strength to bear patiently this 
affliction that Thou hast seen fit to send; and enable me, enable all Thy 
creatures here, under whatsoever chastening of Thine, to say, 
‘THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH, AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. ” 
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MOBILE.—PENSACOLA AND THE FLORIDAS. 
COTTON BARQUE TO CAPE COD, ALONG THE GULF STREAM. 
. By J. W. Henaiston, Esa. 


I am hurried on to Mobile, and must steal a word or two more of New 
Orleans before I leave it—not to describe, but correct my own ignorance 
of simple facts. Thus I find there is a railroad leading to Carroltown, 
seven miles off, higher up the river—a favourite retreat for the richer 
merchants ; and*that Algiers, on the opposite side of the river, is con- 
sidered the workshop of the city—particularly for carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and shipwrights; it has various manufactories, with steam motive power ; 
several ship-building yards, and a large sailors’ hospital, though it is 
washing away ; and so may be this great city some of these days. Very 
lately they were inundated by the river’s breaking in above them (by a 
short cut) over the trifling ditch-like elevations along the banks—the 
whole town being four feet below the higher level of this turbulent 
stream. 

But nobody cares for possibilities or probabilities ; it will or it may go 
on as it has for hundreds of years, so slow are the disappearances or 
creations of our earth, which, swampy as it is here, is as valuable in hard 
dollars for so many feet and inches “frontage,” as it is in London; 
indeed, house-rent is dearer here, as is every necessary and every luxury 
of life. But the Americans everywhere live very expensively, whether 
they can afford it or not. 

i dia not go to what is called the “battle ground,” six miles down the 
river, where the flower of our brave troops were so rashly led to slaughter 
—it can never be fairly called a battle. The Americans, secure behind 
their trenches and cotton bales (of all possible barriers the most impene- 
trable and safe), with their rifles at a rest, fired at our regiments as they 
might have done at so many moving targets. We had two thousand 
killed and wounded, while they had seven killed and six wounded ! 
This sad affair lasted but a single hour, on the “ plains of Chalmette.” 
Our poor fellows might with infinitely more chance of life have been led 
against the curtain of a citadel unbreached, across a wet ditch. From 
behind this long line of cotton bales three or four thousand unerring 
rifles were levelled breast high. The whole thing was reduced to a cer- 
tainty. What fatality could have prompted such an onset seems to me 
to this day unaccountable ; for our mistake in attacking in this direction 
at all, must have been known after the first affair, a week previous, when 
our advancing army were engaged and fired on by the armed schooner 
stationed in the river three miles below this fatal spot; and from whence 
the Americans retreated back to these lines. Here both armies were six 
days looking at each other, till the disastrous Sunday morning, the 8th of 
January, 1814. “Slowly and steadily the columns advanced toward the 
American line. Behind their parapets all was silent until the British army 
had reached a convenient distance, when a deadly fire was poured in.” 
This is the American account of it, and it seems fair enough : all these 
flats are more or Jess dry and firm according to the seasons. The left of 
the American intrenchment was secured by the swamp being impracti- 
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cable—it could not be turned—and the river defended their right. Why 
we chose our approach by Lake Borgne below, instead of Lake Pontchar- 
train behind, and so much nearer the city, across a firmer part of these 
flats and swamps, is not said. But time and oblivion throws its mantle 
over victories and defeats alike; fifty years levels everything. What 
have all our victories in the a et crowned by Waterloo, done 
for us ! 

This Crescent City is a hundred miles above the four branches of the mouth 
of the Mississippi, which, loaded with mud and wood, the wrecks of thou- 
sands of miles of forests, carries its own peculiar delta out with it into the. 
Gulf of Mexico, where all in its vicinity is shallow, flat, and muddy. They 
have always numerous tug steamers far at sea in,the gulf, in these shallow, 
discoloured waters, constantly on the look out, with their pilots, to tow 
the shipping up the river—a most lucrative business. Indeed, all the ac- 
cessories of trade soon grow more valuable to the bodies of men engaged 
in it than the trade itself, without its risks and anxieties. ‘Thus, in the 
cotton marts up the Mississippi and at Mobile, swarms of cotton brokers 
usurp the market; the planters are mere babes in their hands; they rule 
them and the market ; the cotton is forestalled or mortgaged often before 
it is picked, and wasted and eaten into in many ways before it is finally 
shipped for Liverpool or Europe; at Mobile and New Orleans it is unmer- 
cifully slashed and robbed to get deep into the bale for the sample. Then 
come the host of small pilferers to pick up on the wharves and about the 
cotton-presses—the millions of handsful blown about and trodden under 
foot everywhere; plucking slily at the wounded ragged bales to help. 

A law has at last put a stop to this kind of gleaning; but still the poor 
planter finds a fearful falling off of the weight—as it left his press. And 
thus the wood-sellers up and down these immense rivers make more 
money than the owners of the steamers they sell it to. 

This kind of ramification is one of the mysteries of all trade; one may 
pursue it into a huckster’s shop, or the luxurious villa of the exchange, the 
cotton or the stock broker: it is the Spanish moss which drapes the live 
oak, the pine, and the magnolia. 

Now and then a man starts up and eloquently points out certain evils. 
to the community ;—just now it is Mr. James Robb, a rich merchant, who 
at Baton Rouge does not spare his Crescent City townsmen—pointing out 
all the nuisances, anomalies, uses and abuses of the city. I have said 
there is no walk so pleasant as the planked levée—but there are six public 
squares and many fine streets notwithstanding ; and no doubt many of the 


private gardens and grounds of the suburbs and finer houses, with their 


orange and palmetto shades, are very pleasing in the spring and early 
summer months. In some of the streets of the old town near the cathedral 
one sees here and there houses of the Spanish and French, solid and lofty, 
with marble portals, iron balconies, deep cornices, and rich carvings; but 
they must be looked for; lying in a quarter remote from the bustle and 
crowds of the modern haunts. 

But, indeed, the greatest stir of all kinds is on the levée at the river 
side; compared with its river face, the city has no depth, none of the 
streets inwards being much more than half a mile in length, before one 
comes to the open flat country, overrun by the low, fan-like palmetto, 
July—vouL,. XCVUI. NO. CCCXCI. 2B 
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which springs up in these idly-cultivated flats, is browsed on and dis- 
figured by the half-starved stray cattle. 

At the back of the city in this direction, to the north-east, towards 
Lake Pontchartrain, the plain extends on all hands, perhaps three miles, 
framed in by the forests in the background, much as it is above and be- 
low, intersected by frequent ditches. 

The coasting trade with Mobile, the Floridas, and West Indies by 
their schooners and sloops is very active and considerable, coming in by 
the canal from Lake Borgne (an extensive inlet east of Lake Pontchar- 
train). 

Bt it is time to start for Mobile, though I was almost tempted to go 
to the Havana by one of the steamers, or screw clippers, which go down 
the river in quick suceession to Cuba, and all the West India islands, 
taking the round too of the gulfs westward, many of them to the Texas, 
Vera Cruz, and Chagres; but at this moment there is a feeling of sus- 
picion and dislike at Havana against the Americans, or anything Anglo- 
American, so I called in the assistance of a broth of a boy driving a cab 
—not long sure from the first gem of the ocean—to convey me to the 
railway depdt. The whole country had, for nearly a week, been covered 
six inches deep in snow, and I had assisted at a dance at a first-rate 
wholesale boarding-house, where, in the drawing-room, the gents smoked, 
and the young ladies between the dances running out on the balcony, 
playfully pelted their partners with snow-balls, in spite of the serious 
displeasure of their orchestra, complete in the person of Massa Quambo, 
a sable fiddler in high fashion, who expected three dollars for his job. A 
conscientious man, bent on giving good measure, but much vexed at the 
snow-ball pause, fiddling out of tune—to no tune in particular—with an 
incessant earnest gravity not to be trifled with. 

But now it rained, and as suddenly changed, with the wind, to intense 
freezing again. I think I have reason to say the town is execrably 

ved; never have I been so jolted in a cab, or at so dear arate. My 

addy— luck to him, sure he wouldn’t be picking up fares too fast 
—insisted on a dollar; distance about a mile, on the French side of the 
city, towards the canal basins. 

It was late in the afternoon, and this train was meant to meet the 
Mobile mail steamer at Lakeport, at its terminus on Lake Pontchartrain. 
Away we went. across the flats six miles; the last half of it through the 
primitive swamp, half under water, and the wild woods, which encircle 

all these lakes and bayons. 

Lakeport, where we arrived at sunset, is a small hamlet of frame 
houses, built: on piles, on and near a long wooden jetty, carried out into 
the Lake Pontchartrain, on which the rail runs to its terminus wharf, 
where the steamers generally lay alongside; but the waters are very low 
just now, and by the time we got out of the cars it blew a violent freezing 
gale of wind from the north, and we could see the steamer at anchor, as 
near as she could safely lay to the shallow shore, but hopelessly out of 
reach, and no boats or any sort of conveyance to put the passengers on 
board, if the fierce waves, lashed against the jetty, would have allowed it 
—doubtful! Meantime we were all huddled out of the cutting wind 
in the barn-like dept, or store, among the casks, bales, and boxes, and 
left to commune with each other; not a creature to say—what next? 
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The cars having returned to New Orleans, conductor and all, not in the 
slightest degree moved or concerned at our pleasant predicament. 

We were an odd, motley group, to be sure, much resembling ship- 
wrecked mariners on a frozen inhospitable coast, and about as comfort- 
able. Our being only six or seven miles from New Orleans itself did 
not at all mend the matter! There was, indeed, nothing pathetic, but 
an immense deal of swearing (at all captains, boats, and rails), and suf- 
fering from the intense cold ; the margin of the lake, though salt water, 
frozen in ridges as it lashed the shore, and all of us exposed to the full 
fury of the gale, being on the lee shore. But I have talked so much of 
cold and freezing lately, that I will now only add, that after waiting in 
vain for hours, some taking shelter in grog, oyster cabins, and empty 
bath houses (for in the summer heats this is one of the watering-places) 
half this living cargo were fain to make up their minds to remain all 
night, while others returned to New Orleans by the next train, more 
dead than alive. 

I followed a body of unfortunates back about half a mile, to a hotel; 
a large, handsome house, luckily not shut up, but left in charge of two or 
three Swiss lads to rough it for the winter, and make what they could at 
the bar. At a full run we all rushed in, too happy to find anything in 
the shape of shelter; the night pitch dark, and nothing heard but the 
howling of the winds and lashing of the waves. 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and a hot stove; but I could be 
eloquent on the intense sufferings of that wretched night, and the next: 
to be frozen to death on the hot Gulf of Florida was really too much of a 
good thing ; amidst the odoriferous pines and magnolias, and milk-white 
sands; where nobody can complain of anything but intolerable heat and 
mosquitoes. Now this hotel, which had hardly a window without a broken 
pane of glass, however pleasant in the heats (for a nice verandah ran 
round it, and it stood in its little formal garden, with brick edges to its 
borders, and shaded by palms, live oaks, and pines), was not at all meant 
for such weather as this. The wind swept through it in every direction. 
In vain the Venetian blinds were closed ; even the bar-room was at zero, 
except in a close ring round the stove; and I must needs attempt to go 
to bed at the end of a long whistling corridor up-stairs. All my Ohio 
pains from freezings were nothing to that night; not but that the ex- 
quisite suffering, stretched on that damp mattress, with an old calico quilt, 
were in some sort relieved by my fears every now and then, in the fiercer 
gusts of the gale, of the house being blown away into the woods alto- 
gether. Oh, how I welcomed the first rays of the rising sun next morn- 
ing! How delightful to sit at breakfast (for they made usa fire, and did 
wonders in the way of feeding us, considering this was a temporary 
Siberia)—to sit at breakfast, I say, quite alive and merry, though the 
water did freeze in the tumblers as we sat! Americans are not content 
with coffee, which is always excessively watered, but must have a glass 
of water beside them to drink besides, or a tumbler of milk. 

And now we learned, that after we had escaped from the jetty, the 
steamer started for Mobile with the mail!(somehow got on board), leaving 
a batch of her yellow slave-boy waiters on shore, who were ware 
themselves, and not looking out. Their comments on the skipper’s co 
conduct were as sharp as the winds: “They didn’t care’—“ He'd better 
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mind, or they’d ship on board some other boat.” Another steamer was 
now at anchor, and though the gale and cold were very little abated, yet 
we were in hopes of getting off, by means of an old schooner, which could 
come up to the jetty and take us off. This same schooner should have 
been at her post last night ; but with the usual carelessness, and idleness, 
and unaccountableness of everybody in everything, she was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Even now, with a second day’s accumulation of travellers, we were kept 
shivering for hours while they took on board cotton and cargo—as that, 
paying best of the two, went first. It was not easy to get on board from 
the jetty, over a plank, from the roughness of the waves. I pitied some 
of the poor ladies as they sat huddled together on the dirty deck, amidst 
hogsheads, boxes, bales, and freezing water wetting their feet ; for the 
careless animals had contrived to throw over an immense chest, filled with 
all the worldly goods of some poor immigrating family. Getting it out 
of the lake, it broke open, and discharged its contents, water and all, 
about the deck. One poor sick man, in charge of his wife or sister, was 
carried on board in a dying state; the cold alone was enough to kill him. 
At length, towards evening, the steamer, a fine boat (much on the same 
oe as those at New York and Philadelphia), weighed anchor, and 

reasted the gale. 

This passage is made through the channel between Lakes Pontchar- 
train and Borgne, and along a chain of islands off the shores of the 
states of Mississippi and Alabama; the largest of these, Dauphin Island, 
is of great length, its eastern end forming part of Mobile Bay; where 
we arrived next morning, among’ the merchant fleet of cotton ships at 
anchor within the bar at Point Mobile. This is a curious sight ; it is quite 
a town of ships; a little floating community ; thirty miles from Mobile, 
and four or five miles from the nearest shores and pine forests. Here 
they remain for months waiting for their cargoes, which are brought 
down to them in steamers. They visit each other, and try to make the 
best of their tedious detention; some of the captains living at Mobile, 
or coming backwards and forwards occasionally. 

We soon ran up the bay to the city on the western side, inside long, 
low, narrow islands of rushes and trunks of trees, which obstructs and 
masks the whole water-side face of Mobile, and make fast to the fine 
plank-steam-boat wharf, beside other steamers, ships, barques, schooners, 
and all sorts of vessels of light draught—that is, ten feet; for Mobile 
Bey: all its upper part, is shallow for twenty miles, and its navigation 
difficult ; the channels narrow, and the rise of the tides along the Gulf of 
Mexico making little difference ebb or flow. 

In our run from the lake of pleasant memory, the paddle-wheels had 
cased the sides in ice, and great pendant icicles ornamented our paddle- 
boxes. As to our interior comforts I cannot speak in raptures; there 
was the usual impenetrable circle of ruminators round the lower cabin 
stove, with all their abominations, as I lay freezing in a kind of open berth 
(running round in double tiers, with curtains under the windows), although 
within three yards of the said animated fire-screen, which sat up the 
whole night, and could not be dispersed to clear away for breakfast by 
the unceremonious darkies, until one of them, with a chuckle and a wink, 
threw a handful of Cayenne pepper in the fire. The fumes had an 
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instant effect, setting us all coughing, and sending our imperturbable 
squatters flying in all directions ; this trick astonished me; I had no idea 
it could produce such a choking sensation. This was the only novelty. 


Among our passengers were two native starring tedious tragedians . 


(three theatres are generally open at New Orleans, one French), and a 
most extraordinary old man—a far west original—in a chronic state of 
tipsiness, who I had observed acting the jack-pudding, and chattering 
the queerest nonsense, in one of the wooden oyster-houses the day before. 
Our captain, a burly, surly bear, did not think it at all essential to be 
civil to anybody, except the ladies—particularly the lady actress who sat 
next him; he gave me a taste of his quality, but I kept the Indian 
taciturnity as “my guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

At Mobile, as at New Orleans and all their cities, hackney-carriages 
drive down on the wharves, and a host of porters ply for passengers and 
luggage at every arrival. A great shambling man ob colour shouldered 
my trunk, and I was soon housed in the best (Government) street of this 
singular town; delighted not to be forced to take refuge either at a 
splendid hotel, or a fashionable boarding-house. By-the-by, one of the 
two great hotels here has just been burnt down; a thing that happens so 
regularly that it is considered a matter of course; and they are hard at 
building another twice as big. Here, as at New Orleans, every corner 
has its Exchange, or great room, with its bar and immense display of 
bottles, where a Swiss organ or hurdy-gurdy may be heard constantly 
grinding, and a crowd constantly drinking. 

In this vast delta bordering the great Gulf of Mexico on the north, 
and the Gulf Stream, leaving the mud of the Mississippi and its swamps, 
as you come to the eastward on the same low level, you find yourself in 
a country of pure white sand—so fine that it serves for a sand-glass, or 
for your letters: this is only at intervals, here in Alabama, where there 
are a few gentle elevations, not quite hills, and land occasionally pro- 
duces fine crops of anything, besides the great staple cotton. But 
across this noble bay, in West Florida, this sand is the earth ; the shores 
blind you with their pure whiteness, and so of the whole south of the 
Floridas. 

These dazzling shores, on which the soft blue ocean ripples—the mag- 
nificent pine forests to the water’s edge, mixed with the live oak and 
giant magnolia, all wild and aromatic sweet, as in the days of Columbus, 
nay, far beyond in the mists of fabled time—are indescribably romantic, 
grand, and beautiful. But as yet I am only in the sandy streets of 
Mobile, which, cut up into ten thousand shifting, harmless ruts, a good 
heavy rain puts them to rights—the only mending they ever get ; the 
footpaths of the best streets, and those next the water, are of brick, but 
out of repair. Most part of the city is scarcely above the level of the 
water, and all the lower streets are built on piles ; in fact, Mobile is 
built on a swamp, which is still wild and intact, half a mile off on each 
side of it, where the Alabama river joins the head of this vast bay, and 
where various channels form a series of islands, scarcely above the water’s 
edge often inundated, but ordinarily farmed out for pastures or gardens. 

xcept a few streets next the bay, and two or three central ones of 
half a mile in length, the whole town is in wood—wooden mansions, 
with noble columns and porticos, many of them. Columns, porticos, 
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rich cornices, handsome verandahs meet the eye everywhere ; it is a city 
‘of villas, the upper part standing in their own small gardens. Trees on 
each side shade the streets—the Indian-tree, the plane, and libernum ; in 
their eprem the palmetto and orange ; but their orange-trees are 
killed by this extraordinary winter. 

Mobile may be said to be only known to the Americans. Few of our 
travellers visit these shores—lying out of the way in the Gulf of 
Mexico, hundreds of miles within the far-stretching peninsula of Florida, 
with which shore and its islands along the Gulf Stream (the high-road 
from the whole of the Antilles, Mexico, and South America) we are much 
more familiar. Like all this continent, it is full of wonders and excel- 
lencies; its forests alone on the seaboard are mines of wealth, and of 
late years Alabama has proved very fruitful in cotton ; almost rivalling 
New Orleans. 

This city itself has sprung into existence and opulence very recently. 
Early in this century it was but a small poor village, settled by the 
French and Spaniards; and, as at New Orleans, something of their 
customs and manners may be traced in the present bustling city. So- 
ciety is much more easy and pleasant, I think, here, and indeed in all the 
southern states, than in the northern ones, though here, as everywhere, 
a great many of the children of the New England states have of late 
added their activity and enterprise, by way of leaven, to the more 
southern indolent enjoyment of the present hour. When Louisiana and 
the Floridas were ceded to the United States by France and Spain, it 
did an immense good on all hands. It suddenly enriched their more 

uiet, idle colonists, whose possessions rose a hundred-fold in value in 
ese towns, and opened an illimitable field to the energies of the 
northern states. The consequences become more evident every day, for 
here, in this pine swamp, town lots for building are sold at enormous 
prices—the value increasing every year. This is the great touchstone 
ee A ; except in the few quiet, retired descendants of the French 
Spanish, one indeed hears nor sees anything of them; but to this 
day the title-deeds of the most eligible spots in and near the town belong 
to them, and a good deal impede the rapidity of building. Disputed 
titles, however, do but make money for the lawyers, and cheeks the 
neral spread of the place but in a trifling degree. A doubtful title is 
by half the more recent citizens ; that fact alone gives them 

@ greater security. : 

Some of the merchants here live magnifieently—their houses are 
soe mansions ; a great many have handsome equipages. Carriages 
and light waggons fly through the streets as if on air, for the sand is so 
soft, no noise is heard. The sand macadamises all the streets and roads. 
There is, indeed, a little bad paving attempted in the lower part of the 
streets towards the water—only to make jolting and ruts and mud holes 
more obtrusive and annoying. There is something very novel and plea- 
sant in these fine sand streets and roads, and seeing people whisked about 
without the least noise. The horses like it, though it does make their 
work the heavier ; but their light wheels can be dragged through any- 
thing at a full trot of twelve or fifteen miles the hour. Out of town the 
drives are, however, confined to the environs. ‘The favourite spot, six miles 
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off, for recreation, is Spring Hill; to which a shell road, smooth and hard as 
a billiard-table, has been made through the woods. This is, however, a 


very expensive turnpike. 

ae and rather longer drive is opened through the woods down 
the bay, beyond the lighthouse ; which, taking a circle among the villas - 
and plantations round the town, may be made eight or ten miles. Forest, 
swamp, and the bay, keep their primitive possession of all beyond. 

There was some idea of making a road—a railroad to New Orleans ; 
but across such swamps and forests for a hundred and eighty miles damps 
their courage. 

Day-labourers have very high wages, and navvies not to be had as 
with us. _There may, indeed, be a growing chance shortly in the num- 
bers of Irish flocking of late to the south; Mobile is already well 
stocked with them, their women being the most frequent servants of all 
work to be met with. This puts me in mind of an Irish lad I gave a 
dime to at Lakeport. He was making his way to Mobile, without a cent 
in the world, or indeed any clear idea of where he was going to, or what 
he was going to do when he got there! He was dodging the captain 
(and clerk ?), and stealing his passage on board—often done—and we 
encouraged it. The party get on board, keep forward among the deck 
passengers, never inquire for the office, say nothing, and on arriving at 
the wharf, wherever it is, éry to step off the guard on shore, without the 
ceremony of going by the general gangboard and presenting their ticket. 
Many get off, if lucky ; but if seen and questioned they still get off, 
with the simple addition of a kick—where their honour is not at all 
hurt. The addition of a string of forcible and peculiar oaths and vile 
names, in running accompaniment, passes by them like the idle wind; 
there is no giving them in charge, nor taking before magistrates : people 
are all too much pre-occupied, particularly the captain. 

Mobile has 20,000 inhabitants, all thriving—some making rapid for- 
tunes; cotton-agents, lawyers, and doctors take the lead. It is now the 
great mart for all the country on the gulf east of the Mississippi. Great 
steamers crowd its port with cotton from the country above along the 
track of its great river (Alabama), taking back goods of all descrip- 
tions, and hundreds of passengers, to the capital, Montgomery, three or 
four hundred miles up the river: the supply, from Europe and the West 
Indies, partly coming direct, and partly from New Orleans, where there 
is a daily increasing communication. The distance by water (as I came) 
is one hundred and eighty miles, and the fare, chief cabin, five dollars, 
including supper and breakfast, or dinner. 

The sun here has a force not to be denied, the instant these unwonted 
north-west blasts cease; so that early in February the woods and fields 
are all in flower; among the most beautiful, of the hedges and gardens 
in the environs, is the Cherokee rose. In early spring these woods 
and wilds, as you drive about, have many charms; not the least, the 
odoriferous pine and sweet myrtle. The “ Bush” still encircles the 
town on three sides; then again, one is cloyed with rich sweets in the 
magnolias and Indian-tree, which perfume the streets: but I think Lady 
Emily Stuart Wortley has very lately written a delightful book telling us 
all about it ; and who would attempt to “ paint the lily ?” 
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I had the pleasure of knowing a dear friend of hers here, to whom she 
has addressed some very charming, though melancholy lines, on friend- 
ship and the grave ! ae this brings to mind the great drawback to all 
this low, damp, hot country. The richer inhabitants, however, as at 
New Orleans, steam away to the north every summer, as soon after 
June as they can, and never stop till they reach the rocky shores of 
Boston, or the springs of Saratoga ; returning home in September. 

Even so early as March I found the growing heat very oppressive. 
Mobile, faithful to the American defect, has no mall, no walk, no public 

rdens; and the town-council, or municipality, allow even the sweet 
woods at the ends of the streets to be poisoned by the dead carcases of 
all sorts of animals: one spot, south of the town, is famous for this 
terrific effluvia; and a colony of wild dogs—almost wild—for here the 
stray dogs of the town congregate, feast, and fight over the dead bodies 
of horses, cows, mules, &c.; and thus are ten thousand sweet flowers 
over head polluted, and blessings turned to a nuisance: but even the 
streets are in a sad dirty state too often; the press complains—every- 
body complains—but nobody cares; nobody will obey anybody, or ob- 
serve any sort of regulation, no matter how good or essential. Though 
the mayor every morning has a bevy at his “levée,” who are heavily 
fined for drunkenness and getting into a mus (that is, fighting). 

I saunter about in the shade, sometimes to speculate solus on valuable 
lots, in and about the town, for building—at immense prices and doubt- 
ful titles : at others, I stroll to the edge of the woods, out Government- 
street, about a mile beyond the ends of the streets, where there is an 
Indian camp, or rather cluster of bark wigwams, wretched beyond de- 
scription, where a few very poor Cherokees and Chickasaws yet linger— 
among the last of their race—still haunting their own country. 

The women are pounding Indian corn for their homany; kettles are 
smoking about in the sun, slung to three sticks as a tripod: shelter or 
privacy there is none—they hate it: no, for ever the open air, at the 
root of a tree ; their wigwams do but serve to keep a few rags, pots, and 
arms in—perhaps the dew off, on cool nights. They suffered dreadfully 
this winter, but in a long life they may not feel such another. 

Some of them, the younger ones, may be seen every day lounging 
listless about the town, the men and boys with bows and arrows to shoot 
at a mark, for a dime (a fi'penny piece), their target being that identical 
tiny bit of silver, at so many yards, and rarely missed! or they are 
listening to the portable tinkling piano and tambarine of the Swiss 
boys and girls (who find their way to the ends of the earth). Their 
women, decked out in a mixed finery, like the men, go about the town 
selling “‘chimpa” (chips of the pine, to light fires) at an extravagant 
rate, the men and women never by any chance together, and both with 
most serious faces. They speak to nobody, rarely smile, or seem to 
take the smallest interest in anything going on about them. Here, in 
this way, have they lived for years unmoved, unchanged, in the smallest 
degree, or in the most trifling particular, even the youth who have been 
born on the skirts of the city. Such is the infallible force of custom 
and education—in short, the forming of innate ideas. They cannot 
understand us—never can—never will; they look with pity, or a mere 
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vacancy of thought, feeling nothing, on the finest brick mansions here, 
the most shining equipages, the most charming China crape shawls, 
satin dresses, and Parisian bonnets and feathers (for the ladies all dress 
excessively). Zheir gowns and flaring cotton shawls, they wear from 
sheer necessity, the heads alone of their women (always bare) are their 
own: perhaps they’d like some of the gold bracelets they may see ; but 
certainly nothing else of European fashion or fabric. 

Except what they can pick up about the town, I have no idea how 
they can live at all, for they do no work in our sense, and produce nothing 
—not even a grain of Indian corn, almost their sole food. A few more of 
these Indian tribes still remain in the Floridas, but they have been ordered 
off beyond the head-waters of the Red River. There is a difficulty in 
getting them to leave their pine-woods and old hunting-grounds ; and 
‘spite of all the previous fighting, it is thought they will once more at- 
tempt resistance, when the Indian military agent enforces the decrees of 
Congress. 

I have been to one or two very pleasant small evening parties, where 
‘everything was as well-bred, refined, quiet, and luxurious as in our own 
best circles. A carpet dance was relieved at intervals by very delightful 
‘singing, by some very pretty girls. From the little I have seen of it, I 
‘should say that Mobile possesses a great share of beauty and accomplish- 
ments in its women, and pleasing manners among the leading men. But 
refined society is getting more and more the same exact thing all over 
‘the civilised world. 

Here in this bran new community one looks for novelty, out of doors 
at least, so I stroll to where they are making a railroad through the forest 
swamps to Citronella, thirty miles up the river; it already reaches Mau- 
villa, twelve miles, and excursion trains are very busy so far, loaded back- 
wards and forwards with the idle and the curious. 

This railroad is the beginning of an immense line which is determined 
on (and is surveying) to join the Ohio somewhere about its junction at 
Cairo, or at Louisville in Kentucky, and so complete the chain on to Lake 
Erie ; doubts and difficulties as yet keep it on paper—the distance alone 
1200 miles! A branch, too, will go to Montgomery, where, by the way, 
there is a sort of track, or primitive road, through the swamps and woods, 
on which the mail stage wearily struggles through sand, and mud, and 
corderoys, when the steamers cannot get up the river; from thence a rail- 
road runs through Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia to the Potomac, 
below Alexandria. ' 

There is a kind of clammy, misty, calm heat here in the south, which 
already begins to be felt early in March; one gasps for breath, and I look 
with wistful eyes down the street to the water-side and the shipping. 

It is not very easy to get away from Mobile at any time or in any direc- 
tion, the bay and the river forming almost the only high road. There 
is, indeed, an irregular communication kept up with Pensacola by a 
small steam-boat across the head of the bay to Blakely (a frame town, 
now deserted and in ruins, in a charming elevated spot at the edge of the 
pine forests opposite, distant fourteen miles), from whence a small stage 
makes a devious track through solemn, noble, silent woods for near sixty 
miles further, to Pensacola; this, indeed, is the mail, and the only means 
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of transit, except by water, round the head of the gulf. There is, how- 
ever, not much e as yet with the Floridas, and not many passengers, 
so that a few coasting schooners cazry backwards and forwards all that is 
required ; the poorer travellers taking their chance on board of getting 
round (a hundred. miles), it may be in twelve hours, or it may be in a 
week, for the bay and the are very capricious, and if it blows, the 
getting out and in over the bars often dangerous. 

I had had my eye for some days on a beautiful schooner bound round ; 
but the promises to sail any given day are particularly pie-crust here- 
abouts ; indeed, it always depends on when they can make up a cargo; 
the cabin passengers only being considered extra, as ‘an inferior live 
lumber. My schooner was to take round salt, and iron machinery, and 
bring back ready-made window frames, and sashes, and any other notions. 

The captain, a gay, good-looking, fast young fellow, divided his time 
between smoking at the stores of his friends, and riding down below the 
lighthouse to a certain handsome villa, where a certain pair of bright 

enslaved his volatile soul !—volatile as the foam of the breakers at 
Mobile Point. . The gulf waters, and wild liberty, were dear to him as a 
Mahomedan paradise. He had been a midshipman, but some lieutenant 
on the quarter-deck of a frigate had dared to reprimand him, and he had 
pitched the navy to limbo. Whenever I eould catch this mercurial child 
of the blue wave (and of a most fanciful velvet cap) on board, we were 
to be off “right away ;” however, at the end of a week we started in 
cas earnest, and in what I thought a dead calm. But it is astonishing 
ow these critturs (clipper schooners )—which are particularly “ things of 
ife”—how they creep away, as the captain whistled, with the least breath 
ofair. The glassy surface of the bay was like a mirror, as we crept along 
among the innumerable drift logs by the lighthouse, and—got aground! 
for it was low water, and we drew eight feet, an unheard of depth for 
any vessel under 300 tons; but she had been built for a revenue cruiser. 

It was very tedious in the bay, on the mud, though our captain had 
his sails set point device; and what loves of sails and spars! He con- 
vinced me, too, that his cabin had no equal—nor had his cook, who put 
before us some beefsteaks and dough-boys, of a greasiness, toughness, 
and solidity, to defy the universal world to match. But there was an 
Inish tailor and a lady friend of his (in early life from the sod—a widow, 
God help her, and well to do in the world), who gravely, with due 
decorum, made their way even through these gutta percha dumplings. 
But as we sat in state we had a tall, handsome, mulatto steward, who 

intended their despatch with a demure face, and I thought some- 
what with the least taste in life of dry humour in the twinkle of his eye, 
as he exchanged nudges and winks with an attendant cabin-boy—Jem, 
who was originally of Liverpool, but now on his travels (on the high 
road to fortune!). Three times had this heroic boy—starving about the 
streets in rags—stowed himself away in ships—three times been found 
out, well cuffed, and turned back ; always half naked! He persevered, 
poor lad, and at last a good-natured captain let him work his passage 
over; and here he was, well paid, well dressed, and ill washed, the chief 
man (after the black steward), with a very considerable influence over his 
master the skipper. 
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It was, however, ne the cabin this respectful state was kept up. 


I have reason to think both Jem and the darky steward had the greatest 
contempt for a poor half-starved seedy-weedy Yankee family, who sat on 
the casks, or a spare spar on deck, aud ate their very frugal meal out of 
their family wallet, helped out with the family pipe, which went from the 
long, lean, woe-begone father to his attenuated wife, next in turn, and 
thence shifted to the lantern-jaws of their son and heir. 

I think in my life I never saw such a set of wretched “ ’atomies”— 
bad living, and no living, and fever and ague, had worn them to the 
bone ; there was a little daughter leaner, if possible, and more sallow 
than the rest. They looked as if the swamp jungles had drawn them 
all up into a sort of walking-sticks—in fact, it had. They were a kind 
of roving squatters in the woods and on patches of cleared land deserted 
by the owners, or not owned at all; or if they rent any sort of farm, flit 
off by moonlight as the rent day comes round. I saw two or three 
\ parties of this kind coming down the great rivers— and they are not 
infrequent here—as solitary, wild, and penniless as any ragged peat-hut 
cottier of Connemara. 

A breeze and a thunder-gust brought us down the bay, and we 
anchored in a fog among the town of cotton ships. 

Next day the fog, a sort of driving mist, continues. But nothing can 
stop our thorough sea captain ; he knew the coast as well as the pilots, 
who have a village, and live like fighting-cocks, on the long sandy 
peninsula, which forms the southern end of the bay. 

With our resources (four hands before the mast), getting on shore on 
this sandy beach and laying there all day, was nothing—with an anchor 
dropped from the main-boom end (we had no boats, and fired our one 
gun in vain to the pilots in sight), we hove the old lass off towards even- 
ing, and the mist moving away, we ran down and anchored among a 
squadron of pilot schooners at the village. Skipper and I went on shore 
(he had left his boat here), roved across some lagoons, and through the 
myrtle, magnolia, and pine jungle, across to the outer shore, where clear 
blue old ocean rippled as we picked up shells. On this solitary beach 
an Irishman passed us, barefoot ; we stared, as he rather avoided us (we 
found afterwards that he had bolted from the caboose, as cook of one of 
the pilot boats). 

It was too early for the alligators ; and we only saw one moceasin 
snake. Returning, at a likely widow’s kind of public-house, we had a go 
of rum—got a stock of real Havanas—and off again. Several jolly 
pilots, our skipper’s friends, came on board to smoke and drink ; and one 
might have fancied oneself among the buccaneers of Dampier’s time. 

Next day we were as nearly lost on the breakers between the entrance 
lighthouses as possible ; the sea (and ground swell on the bar) was 
tremendous. The wind lulled as we beat out in its teeth, just as we 
made a critical short board; but “miss is as good as a mile,” we 
breathed again, and earnestly thank God for it; it was so near ending 
badly. In the evening our capital captain landed us at the Barancas, 
mear the — yard. As we shook hands, I felt really sorry to part with 
so a fellow. 


he Barancas (de San Carlos) is at the mouth of the harbour of 
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Pensacola (which is but a small town six miles higher up the inlet at 
the mouth of the Escambia). Here the United States has four heavy 
forts, large brick barracks, a hospital, and naval dockyard ; all excellent 
of their kind, and in the most exact order; indeed, the dry dock and 
floating dock, off the yard, are stupendous. This floating dock can 
bring in or out any line-of-battle ship (complete) over twelve feet water, 
though, indeed, there is twenty feet on the bar, at the harbour’s mouth ; 
and thirty at the dock gates. The two or three-decker is thus trans- 
ferred to the dry dock if necessary; where slips, steam-engines, and a 
railroad, can run her up an incline to the back of the yard! 

Here just now an able man, Commodore Stocton, presides; he is a 
senator, and has lately carried a bill through both houses to abolish 
flogging in the navy! It is not liked by naval officers; but becomes, I 
conclude, imperative, to suit the change of ideas of the age. 

The naval and military officers and families here make a very pleasant 
society. They have it all to themselves in these blue waters, snow-white 
sands, and silent woods! Above and below the yard small wooden towns 
have started up (Warrington) nearly as large as Pensacola itself. The 
appropriations” for the naval service are very heavy, and the dollars 
attract loose storekeepers, tradesmen, workmen, and speculators ; though 
Pensacola itself scarcely holds on its slender population—a dozen or two 
of frame-houses, burnt down seven years ago, have left their brick 
chimneys standing as monumental warnings to the go-aheads! 

But a few years gone by, and all this was Spanish. Their names 
remain, mixed with the Indian ones; as do some few families, or their 
half Anglo-American descendants, as at Mobile and New Orleans. But 
I have no elbow-room to plod on sensibly in facts; we may learn them 
from almanacks, I must “catch the living” alligators “as they rise!” 
I saw one fellow swimming across the lagoon at the back of the Ba- 
rancas, just through a belt of woods; all these shores are lined along 
the beach by ribbons of shallow lagoons, full of fish, snakes, frogs, and 
alligators; he was a long way off, and I only saw his snout going along. 
I often look cautiously among the dogwood bushes, myrtle, and oleanders, 
for the moccasin snake. They are said to be dangerous. I only saw 
one, and with the wisdom of the serpent it quickly stole out of the way 
of that foolish, but much more wicked animal—man. 

As there is not a stone in all this country, they employ, as I have said, 
the shells found in some spots in vast masses (the Gnathodon) to make 
short roads; here they have made a chip-road of a mile long from the 
dockyard to the barracks at the Barancas—(the chips from the dock- 
eo ars delightful drive; but already the fine sands under it are swal- 
owing it up; as they do the shells and everything laid on its surface, 
in a very short time. Mould and manure are alike engulphed, so that 
agriculture of any kind is only seen here and there, even in the open 
country; a garden still more rarely. The fig-tree is very luxuriant, 
ann et and cultivated flowers when kept in tubs or pots to secure the 
mould. 

Nothing of the kind can be more admirable than these shores ; the 
celestial blue of the ocean, the dazzling white purity of the beach, the 
aromatic perfume of these interminable pine forests, and the luscious 
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odour of a thousand flowering shrubs and creeping tendrils, all for a 
moment fill the soul with delight—as we gratefully contemplate this 
beauteous variety of nature—‘ up to nature’s God,” it is perfect in itself! 
But one must be “to the manner born ;” the heats dry up us Europeans to 
mummies, the sands blind us; the woods have few or no fruits; reptiles 
and insects assert their right of dominion, are not to be killed off so 
easily as the Indians, and live and swarm very properly to plague us. 
At some seasons, too, fogs and damp moving mists sweep in from the 
ocean, rust and putrify things; in spite of a fire in my room, my port- 
manteau was covered thick with mildew, even while in use. 

Every now and then the sun flashed out, and anon you could not see 
ten yards before you. The flying clouds swept the sands (the simple 
fact, indeed), but so loaded with salt as to make it doubly disagreeable. 

I meant to return to Mobile through the forest by the stage to Blakely, 
at the eastern head of the bay, and cross in the steamer which calls there 
from Stockton, further up the river. Indeed, it is the only road and the 
only conveyance ; for by water there is no sort of certainty, either by 
sloop or schooner. 

A friend sailed me up to Pensacola in his boat, on a delightful sunny 
afternoon, the mists clearing off ; and by running hard up the sandy high 
street, without looking right or left, I was just in time to catch the mail 
(stage). It had started from its own tavern, but happily had pulled up 
at the post-office to take in the bag. Like all tropical small towns (though 
not quite within the line), Pensacola’s streets are wide, and left in their 
own natural sand or mud. The houses handsome, of wood frame, with 
verandahs ; all have small gardens, where the orange, the fig, and the 
palmetto form the ornament, shade, and almost the only verdure, from the 
difficulty of keeping any mould uppermost. Turning the corner from the 
last garden palings, we were almost at once in the woods, making fanciful 
tracks in and out round the trees, or over their roots, which occasionally 
gave us such jolts as only can be enjoyed in a United States stage ; it 
would at once break the springs of our coaches ; but they have no springs, 
the body is suspended on two huge straps, on which it pitches backwards 
and forwards. ‘This stage was the most comfortable I have ever been 
shaken in. The night was a bright moonlight, and the ride, take it alto- 
gether, delightful. Silent, sweet, awful, as we flitted among these grand 
living columns of the stately pine, no sound but the rattle of the harness 
as we rolled over the re fom carpet ; now and then the “ Whip- 
poor-will” told us he was wide-awake, or as we descended in some hollow 
a gentle chorus of bull-frogs greeted us. Once or twice a rustle near us 
among the leaves told us of startled deer, but they are getting scarce. 

Every eight or ten miles we came to cleared patches, a farm, or small 
hamlet, of log or frame-houses, and a small circle of cultivated fields; at 
these we watered the horses ; and the only passenger with me, who chat- 
tered of his own wonderful sayings and adventures incessant the whole 
night, treated his victim (the driver), having some conscience, to a go of 
whisky. We changed our pair of horses, I think, only three times (sixty 
miles) ; once or twice the driver pulled up, and started off, and disappeared 
entirely, but soon returned with a bucket of water from some fairy dell 


and spring he only knew of. 
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It must not be supposed from what I say of the sands of Florida that it 
is all sand; perhaps it only occupies, more or less, ten or fifteen miles of 
the sea margin. We soon, therefore, got to a gently undulating country 
through the woods, till we came half-way to a tract of swamp, and over a 
three mile corderoy, to the Perdido river, the dividing lme between 
West Florida and Alabama ; thisis a very Acheron. Over this wide, 
solemn, dark, “—— we were ferried at midnight, our coachy sound- 
ing his horn in advanee, while we were a mile off, floundering slowly in 
the ruts and holes of the terrible corderoy. 

By daylight we drew near the edge of the bay and the forest, passing 
a pretty spot, a hollow and a creek, where a Mr. Sibley has made a large 
fortune at his saw-mill ; and not content, has built an immense cotton fac- 
tory, which it is thought will undo him. By sunrise we trot the last mile 
along the cleared country, on the margin of the bay, where the fields 
looked pleasant. Honeysuckles and Cherokee roses decked the way as 
we drove into the deserted town of Blakely. The land on this side of the 

has a good elevation, and a good firm soil, and the town is delight- 
fully situated at the eastern mouth of the Alabama river. A few years 
ago it was all life and bustle ; now the tavern at the water-side is alone in- 
habited, all the nice frame-houses are shut up and going to ruin, the 
flowers in the gardens choked with weeds, all owing to a mysterious 
miasma which kills only in certaim spots; for on the same level, five or six 
miles lower down the bay, there is a great hotel, to which the gentry of 
Mobile fly in summer in search of health. In this “ deserted village” the 
court-house is alone kept open, and lo! the county sheriff had just landed 
from ‘‘the village,” ten miles below, with a big hirsute ruffian, who he 
was himself obliged to shoot (in the leg) before he would submit to the 
law. This brute now came limping up, s by two constables, to 
the tavern porch, had been amusing himself half killing a poor woman, as 
she refused to sell him as much whisky as he wanted. 

The steam-boat was in sight, snorting down the river; while we waited 
on the jetty (this was the court day, neither judge, jury, nor audience visible) 
it was said another case of violence was ready for the sheriff and constables 
somewhere near; and a third job appeared in the person of a wounded 
woman, who came limping along from the woods in search of a constable 
to look after her husband, who “ had cut her to pieces and run off into the 
‘bush’ with their two children.” This woman was the picture of famine 
and misery ; as she sat on a log. 

On being asked if she lived far off, she exclaimed, “Oh, I live no- 
where. He never would settle in no place, but keeps moving about.” 
What a seene, and what a tale, here in this smiling, deserted, melancholy 
Arcadia! 

We thread the channels of the flat islands, and land at Mobile in an hour 
and a half, about fourteen miles across. But I am hurried from Mobile 
with the barest notiee of it. Trade and speculation, as in all their cities, 
is the one absorbing thing. The wharves for a mile are piled with cotton 
bales, unloaded and loading (from the river above) ; the very trees are 

and made ugly by its flying about. 

lf they have a sensation, or a moment for the fine arts, it is the 
stage and music. Catherine Hayes, Mrs. Bishop, and Bochsa and Kos- 
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suth stir them up to enthusiasm al » and earry off their dollars. 
The theatre and circus are open, and small stars strut their hour—a Sir 
William Don so-so in comedy, and a Mr. Nefie execrable in tragedy, but 
the riding and clowns not so bad. 

Away, away, the Mara is loaded, cabin, deck, and all, with cotton 
bales. She is a lovely barque—beautiful exceedingly !—I can’t stand on 
trifles; I see there is just room to sit at a small table by the mizenmast. 
Captain Parks is a charming man, and will take me shiek away to Bos- 
ton for thirty-five dollars. No wine, no spirits—the only thing on earth, 
or on the wide waters of the earth, he sets his face against ; so we grasp 
hands, done—the last bale is crammed in; a steamer, with cotton for the 
cotton ships below takes us in tow, and by next day (only getting on the 
mud once) I find myself once more clearmg Mobile Poimt and crossing 
that awful bar. 

Adieu, ye muddy rivers, bright white sands, magnolias, live oaks, 
pines, and festooned flowery swamps! Yet am I sorry to part with ye— 
“It may be for aye, it may be for ever,’ but other lands, and other 
flowers, and other beings call me away, far away, over old ocean’s tide. 
We have a tedious week in the gulf, struggling with fantastic winds, and 
calms, and squalls to the Tortugas, a string of islands along the extreme 
south point of Eastern Florida, some 700 miles, before we can round this 
point and get into the high road of the Gulf Stream. 

Our barque sails like a witch—better than the Water Witch—and is 
as stiff as—a midshipman on half-pay ! in spite of the cotton lumbering 
her deck. Parks (who is the best-tempered man I ever knew—he never 
uttered one cross word the whole voyage, even when wet through and 
blown to atoms) owns her, and other pleasant things; a “ dulce domum 
et placens uxor” somewhere up some little river in Connecticut, where he 
looked sharp after the building of this, his second wife, and the breath 
of his nostrils; runs her anywhere for freight, home or abroad. He was 
just across from the Mediterranean with fruit, and would think nothing 
of Canton, Calcutta, or Honaluloo, at a day's notice—ice or cotton, flour, 
hardware—nay, coals ; he’d “ carry coals” from Newcastle to Nin 
anything anywhere, only come up to his mark as to the figure of the 
freight per ton. He inveighed much at the delays (and so did other 
skippers) at Mobile, and would have gone on to New Orleans, but it would 
have cost him 500 dollars to go round, for pilots, steam-tugs, and other 
taxes! He gets 34 to 4 dollars per ton, and refused to take a cent less 
(for Wenham Lake ice to Mobile) in Boston, on our arrival. Ours is an 
excellent cabin, but it’s full of cotton ; it blows incessant and adverse, but 
we carry on canvas no man of war would dare to show, and our seaman- 
ship is equally admirable with our ship. I go to bed, and hold on the 
side of my cabin berth by way of passing the time. 

Mr. Jones, who is a wag, and loves South Boston baked beans and 
pork better than dinde aux truffes, is for ever quizzing a raw, pretty 
Irish girl, the “ stewardess,” bound in indissoluble wedlock to the steward 
and cook, an angular, ill-favoured, “ down Easter,” who, in turn, isa 
slight shade jealous of said mate, and doesn’t relish jokes—nohow, I guess. 
_ “ And how is yourself, and how is the peraties, this tip top o’ the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Norah ?” 
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«a Augh then! Misther Jones hould yer wish, and let me be, any- 
how—— 

But Jones was glorious (when not at the fore-royal yard, or jib-boom 
end, or re-stowing our ragged cotton, or sextant in hand for the longi- 
tude) at fishing ; he caught in succession a bonita, a barracouta, and, 
lastly, a large dolphin! I looked with pity on his dying throes; nothing 
is exaggerated of the ineffable beauty of its colours in their shadow’d 
changes! How hard to die! How long it lashed the deck ; alternate 
bright green, saffron, and silver, edged with its dark blue! dorsal fin ; 
then, dying, a mottled azure. Oh, noble, superb creature! have we 
marred thy beauty! I cannot bear these agonies. Unconscious, merry 
Jones is for a moment hateful. But we all thought. it excellent eating 
the next half hour ; all my fine silent sentiment vanished in the frying- 
pan—but are we ever half an hour consistent ? 

We had an extremely rough passage, the wind in our teeth the whole 
way ; but we kept in the Gulf Stream, and but once sighted the American 
low shore ; none of the Bahamas. This run is nearly equal to a voyage 
home ; few sail cheered our sight; one English barque, about our own 
size (380 tons), we passed like a shot ; she, labouring in the gale the vic- 
tim of our vicious build—fit for nothing ; besides, she was too deep in rum 
and sugar from our ruined isles. 

Parks and I often talked on this subject, so mortifying to one’s pride of 
country. “ But,” says he, “I looked sharp after my Mara on the slips ; 
this here six-inch plank capping the topside fore and aft, I would have 
first rate, for the waist ; they are seventy-five feet, best white or live 
oak. I made the builder change them twice. I was bound, I cal’late 
(calculate), to have it first-rate, no flaws, no knots, no nonsense. I stood 
on my own gunwale, sir—yes, siree.” We had a handsome figure-head, 
an Indian chief’s bust, he explained it. ‘* Well, sir, I was down in 
Mara-caibo in the bight often—that ts a harbour! its name comes of a 
chief, so I just cut it in half—that’s it!” He cut all long words in half; 
for the skipper had no notion of superfluous syllables or impediment in 
anything. At last, after twenty-one tedious days’ beating and buffeting 
in a rough sea, we ran into smooth water and fogs, among a cluster of 
islands on the coast below Cape Cod, called Martha’s Vineyard, and took 
a pilot for the Cape. 

I am once more only zear Boston—“ bound to go there,” as the cap- 
tain said, and I must take his word for it, as I cannot advance a mile 
further for this month to come. 














